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HIGH SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASS. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects. 


and for all Kinds of Heating Plants 


JOHNSON automatic temperature control systems are the result of fifty years of 
development. Designed, manufactured and installed by a single, unified organization 
operating through direct branches in all parts of the United States and Canada, 


JOHNSON has kept abreast of every change in heating and ventilating practise. 


JOHNSON apparatus is available for the proper automatic operation of every type 








of heating and ventilating system. An example of this is the development of JOHN- 
SON devices to secure the cycle of operation required from unit ventilators and aux- 
iliary radiators which make up the ventilating and heating installations in many mod- 


ern school buildings. . .. The relationship between the elements of a JOHNSON con- 










trol system is worked out carefully so that exactly the desired results are obtained. 


JOHNSON Dual Thermostats, another instance of useful development, maintain a 





painter Wits. reduced, economy temperature throughout the building during non-occupancy peri- 


THERMOSTAT ods. At times of partial occupancy, normal heating effect may be had in those rooms 


which are in use, carrying the rest of the building at a lower temperature. Separate 


steam mains are not required. 


manntt JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


RADIATOR VALVE MILWAUKEE, WIS. « » BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DRYER & DRYER 
Architects 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HARD MAPLE FLOORING USED for YEARS zn SCHOOLS 


because of excellent service and reasonable maintenance: cost 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. - 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


“For years we have been using Hard Maple 
Flooring and have found it very satisfactory. 
In selecting the flooring material for the gym- 
nasium in the Brockport Central High School, 
we specified and used 114” Hard Maple Floor- 
ing because of this excellent service given and 
reasonable maintenance cost. 


We have specified and used it in substantial 
areas in practically all our school buildings, the 


thickness varying with the purpose for which 
it was intended.” 


DRYER & DRYER 
Architects 
By: Harwood B. Dryer 





outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 


Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple- 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. ye A 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F 





Whether you floor with blocks or strips 
— with or without pattern — over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors — 
Maple will provide a floor that endures 


and satisfies. 





& 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co. Bay City, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/53 im 
Sweet’s. 


Let our Service and Research Depart- 
ment assist you with your flooring 
problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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ci America’s Finest Schools 


‘ BOTH LARGE AND SMALL 


KEWANEE 


ARE HEATED WITH 


1385 KK EWANEE 


STEEL BOILERS 


Burning every kind of fuel—Coal, Oil or Gas — 
2 Kewanee Boilers are heating 7286 of America’s 


There is a Kewanee finest schools. For no matter what fuel is used 
Boiler of the right size 
to heat every. school. 
| * 


their great dependability and well known econ- 


omy make them outstanding for heating schools. 


KEWANEE, BSILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 4 Eastern District Office: 37 West 39th St., New York City 
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O Sturtevant equipment has received quite the 

enthusiastic reception which this new Sturtevant 
Unit Ventilator for Schools has enjoyed. School officials, 
school board members, architects, engineers and con- 
tractors ...all have praised it unstintingly. 


Space does not permit us to describe this new equip- 
ment in detail, but we assure you it is the finest Unit 
Ventilator that Sturtevant has ever produced. The 
beautiful furniture steel cabinet, trimmed with stain- 


INSIDE AS 


IT LOOKS OUTSIDE 


less steel, and available in any solid color with rough 
or smooth finish, speaks for itself. Inside you will find 
the same substantial, dependable construction... the 
same sound engineering...which Sturtevant has put 
into ventilating equipment furnished for outstanding 
installations for the past seventy years. Complete in- 
formation in Catalog 377-1, gladly mailed on request. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in 33 principal cities 


A RESULT OF 70 YEARS OF AIR ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


ON 
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A cross section of the thought of American leaders of today and yesterday 


A PRACTICAL STUDY 
OF AMERICAN 


SPEECHES 


These forty-one carefully selected speeches provide excellent 
examples of composition in description, exposition, narration, 
and argumentation with the added feature that they were pre- 
sented for the immediate reaction of an audience and that a 
favorable response gave each a place of recognition. The inclusion 
of representative high-school orations provides ample study in 
this form of composition and brings the study of American 
speeches down to a very practical application to the student's 
needs. Several pedagogical features add to the value of the 
material as a high-school text. A brief introduction to each 
address presents one or more thoughts to guide the student in his 
study. Lists of unusual words appear after many of the speeches. 
Following each is a set of questions and problems designed to aid 
in the development of good judgment and stress outstanding 
features and ideas in the discourses. 


$1.60 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By HERALD M. DOXSEE 


To prepare the student to meet the numerous situations in life 
that demand effective public speaking is the aim of this practical 
book. It takes up in detail not only public speaking as such, but 
also the principles of sales talks, argumentation, public extempo- 
raneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and conducting public 
meetings. Drill in pronunciation and grammatical constructions, 
and exercises at the close of each chapter suggest a plan for the 
recitation hour. Pen and ink cartoons humorously exaggerate 
uses and abuses of the English language, faults and habits of 
speakers, etc. A wide selection of readings are included to give 
the student practice in the principles he is learning. 


$1.32 


A GRAMMAR IN MINIATURE 


By FRED G. FOX 


A remarkably clear and concise statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar. The author approaches the subject from a 
logical and common-sense view to convince students that gram- 
mar can be made a fascinating and interesting challenge to their 
learning ability. The absence of unnecessary detail makes for ease 
in acquiring necessary principles. Splendid for high school review 
purposes. 


20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 





By HERALD M. DOXSEE 


The speeches range from George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address to speeches by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his contempo- 
raries showing definitely the trend in 
speech construction today as contrasted 
with methods of the past. Contemporaries 
marching in this parade include Herbert 
Hoover, Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindburgh, Jane. Addams, Gen. Hugh S. 


Johnson, etc. 


SIXTY ALPHABETS 
By THE HUNT BROTHERS 


An enlargement of the authors’ earlier book 
FIFTY ALPHABETS which met so well the 
demand for a series of alphabets illustrating 
examples of classic and modern lettering. The 
material of the first book has been retained 
with additional alphabets included — each 
serving some special lettering purpose and en- 
larging the scope of the book to make it adapt- 
able to a wider variety of uses. An important 
new chapter providing a geometrical analysis 
of the Roman alphabet demonstrates the basic 
construction of this alphabet. All the alphabets 
are distinguished for delicacy of design, grace- 
fulness of line, and adaptability to special uses. 


$1.50 


LETTERING OF 
TODAY 


By THE HUNT BROTHERS 
The authors of SIXTY ALPHABETS have 


created a new series of 32 alphabets based on 
modern notions of good design and correct 
letter construction as influenced by the mod- 
ernistic movement in art. Many of the alpha- 
bets are novelties; others have been designed 
for use as ‘spots’ in commercial work and for 
headings or banner lines. These alphabets are 
marked by a freshness and novelty that has 
completely upset the old traditional letter con- 
struction. 


75 cents 


BOOKBINDING 
MADE EASY 


By LEE M. KLINEFELTER 


Simple, workable instructions show exactly 
how to do practically a professional job in 
binding magazines and rebinding old books. 
Home-made equipment, easily obtainable ma- 
terial, uninvolved operations are the high- 
lights of this attractive presentation. 


$1.00 
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How can you protect them 


against DARKNESS in case a fuse blows out ? 


BLOWN FUSE is only one of the 
many things that can plunge a 
crowded auditorium in darkness. 
Miles away, a street accident or fire, a 
thunder storm or snow storm can 
interrupt the normal electric current 
supply. Although the utility compan- 
ies use every resource to keep the 
service uninterrupted, these are occur- 
rences entirely beyond their control. 


But after all, where is the danger in 
darkness? It lies in this — neither 
children nor adults can be depended 
upon to use the best of judgment 






WHAT IS 
EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING? 


An Exide Keepalite Emergency Lighting 
Battery System automatically and in- 
stantly supplies abundant light, to a 
single room or an entire building, in 
case the normal electric current supply 
fails. It is fully automatic, and absolutely 
dependable. 








under such extraordinary conditions. 
Matches may be lighted and dropped 
carelessly — that is how fires start. 
People may crush toward the exits— 
crowds are prone to panic, in the dark. 


These are not imaginary dangers, as 
tragic records can testify. Responsi- 
bility rests ultimately with the school, 
and modern standards of safety call 
for emergency lighting protection. 


An Exide Keepalite Emergency 
Lighting Battery System prevents 
light-failure throughout an entire 
building. If preferred, protection can 
be localized in such vital spots as 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogue, Section 27—Page 1 


Exide 
Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
150% 


auditorium, exits, fire towers, gym- 
nasium, stairways or swimming pool. 
The cost is low. There is an Exide 
System for as little as $150 which 
operates for less than one cent a day. 
Why not get full details on this essen- 
tial, economical improvement? We 
will gladly send our bulletin giving 
complete information and explaining 
the free Exide Engineering Service. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it —there 
is no obligation whatever. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


ee a ne | 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
| 
| Send me, without obligation, full information | 
on emergency lighting protection for schools. | 
| 
; | EERE sea me ans CN ene ea eee Ieee | 
| | 
fp OW natn annnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnom— | 
l 
| a ae 
| 
| Address | 





- LEAKPROOF! 





no friction and wear because all working parts are 


properly lubricated, Norton Door Closers insure long 


efficient service. 


WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CoO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


2906 N. Western Ave. Chicage, IIl. 
DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS | 





Two of the above Automatic Butler coal stok- 
ers performed so efficiently after installation [ikaweae ce 
in 1934 that the second pair was installed this e 

season in the Senior High School, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Chaska Public Schools Scans 
Like Mr. Hall, every i: = 
other school official sire. & oo 
using the Automat- _ 

. ic Butler recom- ore inoue tisghacests 00 sane "St 188" satan ing 

, mends it for the tan itt 
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any school board. 

Write for interest- 
ing, first hand ee 
information. tor ME Mase 


™ AUTOMATIC BUTLER .<3*ts 


ELIMINATES 
THE 
SMOKE 





1255 EASTERN AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NORTON cicsén 


With the problem of leakage solved—with practically 
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HOLTZER-CABOT CLOCKS 
CHOSEN FOR NEWTON 









The Newton Trade School is well known throughout the country and is rated as 






one of the leading schools in its field. The officials of this school, after careful 


consideration, decided to replace the existing clocks with a Holtzer-Cabot Clock 





System. This installation will provide all parts of the building with accurate time, 







hourly supervised by a Holtzer-Cabot Master Clock of the latest type. 






Holtzer-Cabot has available time and program ciocks to meet the need of every 


school whether large or small. These systems are engineered to suit the requirements 





of each installation and are economical to own and operate. Holtzer-Cabot Clock 


Sys:ems have the approval of school boards and the endorsement of educators. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
125 Amory Street Boston, Mass. 










Acc DENTS PITTSBURGH CHAIN-LINK 


FENCE is made to resist not only 
- f{ . 

a the ravages of time and the elements, 

are / EEE but also the inevitable accidents of 

° . y / ~ / everyday use. Designed for resilience, 

141¢ l{ C4 WA Pittsburgh chain link fabric absorbs 


- shocks, and after ordinary impacts, re- 
to sturd Y 





turns to its original shape. Erected on 







satisfactory seivice. Write today for 
estimate of cost of fencing your school 
yards, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
fcotball fields, baseball diamonds or 
any other school property. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


751 UNION TRUST BLDG. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- nee Sion a strong frame of heavily zinc-coated 
Pi I I art ay steel, it will give many years of highly 
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vA Attange jaye ee » important to the 


GCUMFORT AND HEALTH UF SCHUUL CHILDREN 


Dw you ever see a pipe like this? It is a Nesbitt 
steam-distributing tube, really a tube-within-a-tube 
for about half its length. One of these assemblies is 
inside each regular condensing tube in the copper- 
fin radiator of the Nesbitt Syncretizer heating and 
ventilating unit. 

The man is demonstrating, with cigarette smoke, 
how even the smallest supply of steam is apportioned 
equally, through small openings in the steam-distrib- 


uting tube, to the entire area of the condensing tube. 


This Nesbitt development has important advantages: 


It assures air-discharge temperatures that are uniform 
over the entire face of the radiator, thus helping to elimi- 
nate stratification. 

It makes possible the closest control of air-stream tem- 
perature, and the elimination of cold drafts and over- 
heating. 

It effects sizable fuel savings. 

In short, it enables the Nesbitt unit to attain new 
standards in heating and ventilating, to create Perpetual 


June in the Classroom. 


If you are planning the erection of a new school, 
it will pay you to specify Nesbitt Syncretizers. The 
whole story is interestingly told in Publication 226, 
The Story of Syncretized Air. Send for a copy today. 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., 
or 11 Park Place, New York City. 


JHE NESBITT 
SYNCRETIZER 





SOLD BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY AND JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 
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CUNDIN 


Simplified 
Direct Dialing 
LOCKER LOCKS 


No one would buy all 


the various combination For school appearance, your drink- 
locker locks to get all ; 


of their important fea- ing fountains should harmor.ize with 
tures. No one needs to! the surroundings. For student safe- 


Now it is possible for ty it is absolutely essential that sani- 


you to have—in a single tation be carefully considered before 
locker lock—every fea- . : 
making a selection. 


ture to be found in 


wag geo cage poo The development of the R-S line of 


features that are not in drinking fountains has _ progressed 


any other lock. That with the idea of sanitation, as well as 
luck ‘is the CORBIN of sanitation, as well as 
Simplified Direct Dial- economy and beauty, in mind at all 


ing Combination Built- times. The model illustrated is one 


in Locker Lock—built of the latest designs that assures you 
to meet the _ require- : i i? a 
mente of dhe user. of sanitary drinking always. The 


integral a -squirti 
BUILT-IN LOCK No. 781MC (Actual Size) gral angle stream non-squirting 


Masterkeyed and Combination Change Feature SIMPLIFIED bubbler head prevents back flow of 
Direct Dialing Built-in Combination Locker Locks 


Outstanding Features DIRECT DIALING water. There is no possible chance 


, — . : i as COMBINATION ° ° " 
Direct dialing (dial direct to combination numbers.) PADLOCK of contamination from clogged drains 
Large Dial Face for better visibility. 

Combination changeable many times and without unlock- —because the nozzle extends above 
ing door. ° 
Requires less than five seconds to change combination the bowl rim. 
numbers. 

Maximum security. 
Unlimited combination. , : 
Automatic combination throw-off. i Information on other designs 
Furnished with or without masterkey mechanism. ; . ‘. 
Furnished with or without combination change feature. in pedestal or wall type, suit 
Sight dialing or click Gisling. able for every requirement, 
ight or click dialing combined. af : 

Lost combinations can be recovered. will be furnished on request. 
Can be used for replacement work, fitting same piercings Write today! 

as the conventional type flat key locker lock. 

Made self locking for gravity type handle lockers or with 

latch or dead bolt. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


The American 1 Hardware gar Successor iain oil an chiens 444 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Masterkey Feature 
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Solar Waste Receptacles 


will help you... 
Keep your washroom CLEAN, neat, attractive. 





The large, swinging top makes it easy to deposit waste 
from a small scrap of paper up to newspaper or linen towel 
Solars have a fascination that never wears off . . . They invite 
use. They are odorless and are always closed. 

Many schools also use them in the corridors, toilets, cafeterias, 
shower rooms and elsewhere. The cost is moderate. A vari- 
ety of sizes and finishes to harmonize with surroundings 


zporetitenliap tly Particularly appropriate in new buildiings and in remodeling 
programs. 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


Send today for interesting booklet and attractive prices. 
fal ler tele) 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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CRANE CLOSETS 


DESIGNED FOR 


’ ; ‘ 
The Crane LOVALL closet for compact 
installation, hygienic posture, vigorous 


seat-operated flushing action. 


Crane plumbing fixtures for Schools are designed to fit a maxi- 
mum number of different installation problems—to allow the 
architectural engineer maximum flexibility in layout while 
assuring a perfect plumbing job. 

The Crane Lowa tu closet, with its twin siphon jets, short 
vigorous flushing action, and neat compact design is typical of 
Crane closets for school service. A wall type closet, its rim is 
only ten inches off the floor. This extends its use to all grades and 
provides for the most hygienic posture. Equipped with seat- 
operated direct flushing valve. 

Where supply pipes are small, schools may still enjoy the 
advantages of seat operated flushing valve action by the use of 
the Santon full siphon jet closet equipped with pressure tank 
which delivers a generous water supply to the closet. 

Whatever your plumbing problem, Crane Co. already has or 


will find the answer whether it concerns closets, showers, foun- 





tains. lavatories or other types of sanitary equipment. 


The Crane SANTON automatic seat-oper- 


ated pressure valve closet combination 
for small supply lines. 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


A N D H EATING MATERIALS 








PLUM B 
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FIAT ALL-STEEL PARTI- 
TIONS FOR TOILET AND 
DRESSING STALLS 


Ideal for schools and dormitories— 
are strong, durable and sanitary and 
non-absorbent of moisture and odors. 


FIAT SHOWER BATH 
CABINETS 


Leakproof - Rustproofed - Sanitary 


Can be installed in new schools or in 
remodeling old buildings. Economi- 
cal and easily installed. There is a 
FIAT cabinet for every requirement. 








Catalog Sent on Request 


FIAT 


Metal Manufacturing Co. 


1201 Roscoe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
101 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
11 Beacon St., BOSTON 















| CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
| High in Quality — Low in Cost | 


This type occupies a recess flu: with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with | 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE | 





* The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the | 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted | 
Class J arms and swing the doors back into the ward- | 


equipped with either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- | 


proof—and last as long as the building. 

Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed | 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common | 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if } 
made with flush doors. 








We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catelag "'N."’ Send for your copy. 


W.L. EVANS 
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—EEEE LABORATORY and 
VOCATIONAL 
FURNITURE 








WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. | 








: . 
xperience 
Our experience (33 years) in making laboratory and 


vocational furniture for schools and universities has given 
us assurance that Walrus quality is worth while. 


| —— ' 










This illustration of the Walrus No. 246 Instructors 
Desk is designed right and made right. May we 
send you full specifications on this and other Walrus 
equipment? 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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SAVE MONEY 
BUY QUALITY 





ROCKFORD LOCKS 


Are Dependable, Convenient, Economical 


Replace those old or worn locks with National Locks. You can now 
afford to buy dependable locks that give convenient supervision and 
the utmost in security for less than you are asked to pay for 
ordinary locks. 


No. 262 — Combination Self-Locking 
Shackle Lock. When the three-number 
combination has been dialed, the Dial 
must then be turned slightly to the left 
and the Shackle will spring open. 


A line of se- 
cure, durable, 
foolproof and 
rust - proof 
locks designed 
for School Use. 





No. 262 


No. 264 — Master-Keyed Combination 
Seif-Locking Shackle Lock. Students op- 
erate lock by Combination while officials 
can gain direct access by use of Master 


Key. 





No. 265—A _ Self-Locking Combination 
Shackle Lock. Inserting Shackle upsets 
combination and spins dial to new point, 
thereby concealing any clue to last num- 
ber of combination. 


a 
Rockford 


Locks are the 
result of a 
third of a 
Century in the 
manufacture of 
locks of all 
No. 265 types. 


No. 276— Click Combination Shackle 
Lock. Can be operated by sight or click 
combination. In dark locker rooms or 
where lighting is not good, it is often 
desirable to have a lock with click com- 
bination. Only twelve numbers with 
click at each number. 





No. 267—Combination Self-Locking 
Locker Lock with Master Key. Lock 
is opened by dialing proper com- 
bination or by using Master Key. 
Closing door automatically locks the 
lock. Chrome Finish. 


We show here 


only a few of the 


many Vocational and _ Laboratory 
Locks available in the Rockford 
Line. Let us recommend a number 


for your individual requirements. 





(Cuts are 2/3 actual size) 


No. 267 


Manufactured and sold by 


National [cock €o. 
Rockford, ]Ilinois. 
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FOR ASSURED SATISFACTION — 
INSTALL A 


WAYNE 
GYMSTAND 


the only practical indoor mass 
seating equipment. 


With this folding grandstand, as 
with every other Wayne grand- 
stand, you know before the in- 
stallation that it will fulfill every 
claim made for it. You take no 
chances on receiving 100% safety, 
performance, and value. Write 
now for complete information, 
prices. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
WAYNE, PENNA. 


New!... 
THE WAYNE 
“FOLDSTAGE” 


A folding stage for lim- 


Quickly 


ited spaces. 
transforms a gymna- 
sium into an auditor- 
ium. Safe, practical, 
inexpensive. 


Get full data. 








It Keeps “Gym” 
Floors Like New 





It is not easy to clean smooth floors. To clean them fre uently 
and well and renew their brilliance, without wearing the sake is 
a task that can be accomplished only with a powerful vacuum at 
the end of suitable designed vacuum tools. 


Spencer Central and Portable Vacuum Cleaning Systems are 
effective for all types of cleaning found in schools. A few quick 
strokes of special tools and waxed floors take ona lustre like new. 
Other vacuum tools: make fast work easy on cement and wood 
floors, chalk trays, erasers and furniture. 

One man or woman can move and operate the Spencer Port- 
able and do more and better work than by hand methods. Spencer 
Cleaners are built to last and have been endorsed by leading edu- 
cators and architects. 


A demonstration of the Spencer Portable can be arranged at your convenience 


Ve 5 ae 


CENTRAL AND PORTABLE /! 


PENC NCE icra ca CLEANING SYSTEMS’ 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PROUD... of the Product 


HE craftsman exhibits a fine piece of workmanship. 
He is proud of it. 


The tailor makes a well tailored suit of clothes. He 
is proud to see his well dressed customer leave his 
establishment. 


The architect plans a fine building. He shows his friends and 
customers this product of his artistry with pride. 


The home town team plays a bang-up game of football. The com- 
munity is proud of it. 


A Lindbergh flies the ocean and the country is proud of his feat. 


A manufacturer produces a high grade line of furniture or sup- 
plies. The company is proud of its product. 


The company that producesa product of which it is proud sells on 
quality. The product that is manufactured tosell for a price com- 
mands the respect of neither the producer nor the buyer. No 
manufacturer will point with pride to his chain store items. 


Almost every community hassomething of which it may be proud. 
It may be the winters, the summers, the sunsets, the fishing, the 
hunting, or the products of agriculture or industry. 


There is one institution in which every community could and 
should have special pride—the schools. 


The community should be proud of its Superintendent whose 
services were purchased on a quality basis. 


The Superintendent should be proud of his teaching force whom 
he has selected on a quality and efficiency basis. 


It isa fortunate community that is proud of its schools, the super- 
intendent and the teaching force, and proud of the products of 
its schools. 


To enhance its value and standing, school officials should furnish 
school supplies and equipment bearing the trade mark of quality, 
products of which the producers are proud. 


Neither the lowest bid buyer nor the bidding system has ever con- 
tributed toward a quality product. 


If the lowest bid should generally prevail in letting contracts, it 
would not be long before manufacturers would be competing to 
see who could produce the cheapest product. 


Unless values are closely scrutinized the bidding system of buy- 
ing becomes bartering. 


Cheap buying will beget cheap products. 
There is no pride or satisfaction in either. 


The legitimate school distributor can always furnish the quality 
product—the product of which the manufacturer is proud. 


National School Supplies and Equipment Association 








Room 312 Palmer House 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Shop Section 
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OPENING 
EXERCISES 

- +. Voice amplifica- 

tion in auditorium or 

in all classrooms. 











IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
... instructions for fire 
drill or setting up ex- 
ercises “broadcast”. 










LANGUAGE 
COURSES 
. + Reproducer Set 
plays records. Heard 
in one or more rooms. 









ECONOMICS 


--.fadio talk brought 
in by receiver. One 
or many rooms. 



















MUSIC 
APPRECIATION 
.+.+ records or radio 
programs. Music for 
dancing classes too. 


CURRENT 
EVENTS 
..radio talks brought 
in by receiver. Any 

number of rooms. 





In many modern schools, Western Electric sound distributing equipment 


makes teaching more effective —learning easier —administration simpler. 
Operation costs only a few cents an hour. Faithful reproduction of 
speech or music is vouched for by Western Electric’s 53-year experience 
in making Bell Telephones. For complete information, write Graybar 


Electric Company, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western Elecfric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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We, 


en 


...and in our 15 
Grade and Intermediate 


Schools for 1'Z to 36 years” 


SERVICE —0n this important 
subject Mr. Weetz says... . ‘‘On very 
few occasions has it been necessary 
for us to call on Powers for service, 
but when we have, it was given 
promptly and efficiently.’’ 

In many famous old buildings erected more 
than a quarter of a century ago, as well as in 
many of the outstanding structures of recent 
years you will find Powers Control giving the 


same dependable service as in the old build- 
ings illustrated here. 


@ The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 Greenview 
Avenue, Chicago; 231 East 46th Street, New York; 1808 
W. 8th Street, Los Angeles; 106 Lombard Street, Toronto. 


Offices in 43 Cities—See Your Phone Directory 


45 Years of Temperature 
and Humidity Control 
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Some Fundamentals of School-Building Planning 


The writer has been confronted with ques- 
tions pertaining to the title of this paper for a 
good many years, and without being very exact 
as to data his experience has been that those 
who should be most interested in these funda- 
mentals are not so concerned about them. This 
refers to all groups of those who have to do 
with the matter of school-building planning — 
superintendents, school-board officials, princi- 
pals, and architects—and it is interesting 
enough that this order seems to parallel in a 
great measure the interest displayed. Nor is the 
writer alone in this viewpoint, as years of con- 
tact with others who are in a similar position 
has shown. 

One may thus wonder why such a lack of in- 
terest should exist at all. Is it due to the fact 
that material is not formulated in collated or 
usable form, or is lacking? Or that it is not 
sufficiently pertinent? Or even that such ma- 
terial is not needed? One can hardly subscribe 
to the last, as experience shows that it is needed, 
that it is rather essentially necessary. May, 
therefore, the writer set down a few of his im- 
pressions and ideas in the hope that they may 
be read and used by those who could or should 
use them? 

Of the multifarious questions asked and prob- 
lems arising out of long years of experience, both 
theoretical and practical, the writer has been 
confronted most frequently with a number of 
situations which to him seem definitely basic to 
any school-building planning and program, and 
which will be discussed hereafter. Some officials 
seem to appreciate the importance of these prob- 
lems. Others are not so interested for reasons 
which are not always very obvious. Possibly 
the following statements may arouse the inter- 
est, in which case the writer will feel well re- 
paid for his efforts. 


The Present and the Future 


The first problem met is that of layout or 
planning to meet not only the present but the 
future needs of an educational program. One 
might say that the former is simple, and the 
latter unknown. But this is by no means the 
case. Neither is it a simple matter to accom- 
modate the present program, nor is the future 
a blank. 

Let us be specific and take a case study as an 
example. The present quarters of a good-sized 
elementary school, erected about thirty years 
ago, have been outgrown, both numerically and 
educationally. The first plan for enlargement 
presented by the architect — not in consulta- 
tion with anyone in particular — showed six ad- 
ditional classrooms, a new office, a very small 
library, and a very large gymnasium with a 
playing floor 48 by 80 feet and bleachers to seat 
600. Extensions were to be in place of the per- 


‘State Supervisor of High Schools and of School Buildings, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





H. W. Schmidt’ 


fectly good, though old, structure. The office 
was 10 by 7 feet, over the second-floor stairs 
— you know the type. There were two shower 
stalls for the girls and two shower heads for the 
boys, while the dressing and locker rooms were 
en miniature. No provisions for special activi- 
ties (beg pardon, they are no longer special, but 
co-curricular), no restrooms, teachers’ or emer- 
gency rooms; insufficient locker space. But a 
lot of useless basement rooms were thrown in for 
good measure. 

The school board did not know what was 
required, and the superintendent had left it to 
the architect; the result as just set down would 
result in a fiasco, and not only physical but 
educational chaos. Analysis of conditions 
showed that the classroom space was insuffi- 
cient, gymnasium and bleachers were overem- 
phasized, the sanitary planning was ridiculous, 
and the auxiliaries had been forgotten. One 
might say that this is an exceptional case; not 
at all; among ordinary folks it is not uncom- 
mon. Furthermore, these cases may be multi- 
plied quite indefinitely. 

The reader may argue with himself and cry 
“restrictions” — but there were none which 
would prevent proper space distribution. “But 
this was evidently no school architect.” Sorry 
to nip that thought, too — at least, he was sup- 
posed to be. 

The moral is evident. It is not an easy nor 
necessarily a simple matter to accommodate 
even a moderately sized school and its program. 
As to the future we at least know that certain 
trends are manifest. We know that modern 
methods and the newer type of psychology will 
permit the handling of larger classes, call for 
extended individualism, permit a larger and 
freer choice of subject matter, necessitate group 
activities, entail larger library spaces, promote 
free expression and the use of multitudinous 
and varied materials, and — oh, there is no use 
to continue this list to show that the future is 
not a blank nor even a mental fog. Far from it. 


Co-operation in Planning 


This matter of planning, even the simplest 
project, calls for a high degree of skill and the 
co-operation of all concerned — and not only 
those who are in immediate charge. There are 
usually available, men who have made it their 
business to study and analyze the innumerable 
factors which enter into a school-building pro- 
gram. They are not necessarily technicians; the 
disposition of masses of concrete or stone or 
steel is not their business, but it is their busi- 
ness to know what the disposition of the spaces 
enclosed by such materials should or might well 
be. They are both analysts and synthesists. 
They are to be found in state departments, in 
schools of education, and in private practice, 
and they should be used much more extensively 
than the past indicates. They have nothing to 
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sell, but their experience, both technically and 
educationally, should be drawn upon more 
freely, and to pun, it is often obtained free. 

The “school” architect, and there are not 
many such, is rather prone to overestimate his 
importance and his knowledge; he is quite apt 
to rationalize and thus is sincere in this respect. 
No one criticizes his technical knowledge if he 
possesses it to an excellent degree, but further 
than this it is the better part of discretion to 
utilize the other fellow’s knowledge and co- 
operate with all available agencies and talents. 
It will probably be a give-and-take proposition, 
and he who is most proficient in this respect 
“will live long and prosper.” It is a.matter of 
attitude, and happy to say there are many who 
are adapting themselves to it. But there is still 
much room for improvement. 


Research Lacking 


Another problem is where fundamental data 
in connection with school-building problems 
and projects may be found. “Where may I find 
some authentic material on this or that?” and 
“Ts there any bibliography on the practical as- 
pects of school planning available?” are among 
the common questions propounded almost every 
day. What is the number of pupils which con- 
stitute an efficient class size? How large should 
the library be? How many shower heads are 
needed? Shall fixed or movable seats be planned 
for? Will the “A” system of heating be more 
effective than the “X” type? Shall one or five 
watts per square foot of classroom space be 
used with the “G” fixture? Are the gymnasium 
size and its facilities to be determined by the 
competitive games to be played therein, or 
should it serve first an educational physical de- 
velopment program? Which is used more advan- 
tageously for certain educational activities, the 
fixed blackboards or the multiple swinging 
boards, or may their use be curtailed and costs 
reduced? How much bulletin-board space 
should be provided? Can you provide too much 
fenestration, or is there a diminishing-return 
factor involved in terms of window areas? Is 
blackboard reflection really a serious matter 
and, if so, how may it be overcome? What floor 
covering gives best resiliency with a minimum 
of wear? Is cross lighting a real or an imaginary 
defect? These and literally hundreds of similar 
questions confront us every time we plan for a 
school building. Who can answer them or where 
can you find the answers? 

As a matter of fact, very few research studies 
are either available or have been made. Much 
of our source material is based upon concensus 
of opinion or empirical data, and many answers 
are of the type “it has been found satisfactory,” 
or “it has been used for years,” or even, “I like 
it that way”; the subjective vs. the objective, 
with the latter holding the bag so far. 

If we are to progress and occupy the front- 
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line trenches in our war upon the uneconomical, 
the inefficient, the indefensible, and the unsub- 
stantiated, then we need a very large ammuni- 
tion “dump” of research studies to draw upon, 
and a reserve of a collected bibliography to fall 
back upon. 

Likely, it is not so easy to determine objec- 
tive results of this nature, as compared with 
those obtained for purely technical and mechan- 
ical problems but nevertheless the job should be 
tackled. (Since writing this the author has come 
into contact with a movement to obtain and set 
up funds for research along the lines indicated.) 

One thought may be expressed here and that 
is the unfamiliarity of the average technician 
with the literature dealing with the more sub- 
jective phases of school-building planning. It is 
believed this can be remedied in various ways 
—jit should be someone’s job to spread the 
gospel among the brethren. It may be wished 
that every school architect might be an edu- 
cator. But this is utopian. 


Adaptability to School Use 


A third fundamental is that concerned with 
adaptability and flexibility of school buildings. 
The writer has always believed in and advocated 
the participation of the teaching staff — and 
even the custodians —in the future building 
programs, has believed in consulting them all. 
However, there appears to be some danger in 
this co-operation to the extent that professional 
enthusiasm and drive are likely to dominate the 
situation and good judgment discarded in favor 
of a showing. 

Only recently several enthusiasts had con- 
vinced their administration that four labora- 
tories, five shops, and a large suite of art rooms 
were absolutely necessary in a school housing 
not over 500 students; and the preliminary 
plans got by on this basis. 

The question of adapting the building to a 
program is dependent upon the program 
adopted! A foolish way of stating that the school 
program must be determined before a building 
can be efficiently planned; further, it is nearly 
always possible to set up a new and advanced 
educational program to take the place of an 
established one which may and usually was 
hampered by lack of physical facilities. 

At this point a definitely forward-looking at- 
titude on the part of the school officials is essen- 
tial. Too often their outlook has been dwarfed 
by past conditions, but in the same degree we 
are likely to run wild with enthusiasm when 
confronted by a release from the confining fet- 
ters of extreme conservatism or necessity. There 
are as many stunted programs as there are 
overexpansioned ones, and a nice sense of bal- 
ance is essential to prevent both positive and 
“negative” waste. , 

Again there are certain trends in education 
which have been previously mentioned and 
which must be heeded but which call for a new 
type of planning. With increased emphasis upon 
music, the commercial subjects, the library, the 
physical-education program, vocational activi- 
ties, etc., we are confronted with the problem 
of space arrangements — a hodgepodge or hit- 
and-miss arrangement or utilization of spaces 
“left over” for this or that activity is no longer 
defensible. There are some guide lines which 
may, as a rule, be followed quite consistently. 
To mention just a few: 


Some Guide Lines 


The library should be centralized to permit 
ready access from study halls or the academic 
centers. Similar activities should be grouped 
for effectiveness. In case of science sections 
this has heen fairly well accomplished in the 
past, but noi so well for other subjects. Only re- 
cently some plans analyzed showed a typing 
room on the second floor, with the balance of 
the commercial rooins on the first floor; a me- 
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BRONZE TABLET, DU PONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, HONORING 
MR. PIERRE 8S. DU PONT (See p. 33) 


chanical-drawing room on the second floor and 
the shops in the basement; a library, too small 
as usual, at the end of a long corridor and far 
removed from the study hall on another floor 

-it was a “left-over” space. 

Certain activities produce considerable noise, 
and care should be taken to isolate them as far 
as possible from the balance of the building. 
And yet we are constantly confronted with gym- 
nasiums with open spectator corridors — an un- 
mitigated and inexcusable nuisance. Not even 
the plea of economical planning is defensible in 
such a case. Nor is educational space above 
gymnasiums always desirable except in small 
plants, and then sound insulation must be def- 
initely provided. We find the buzz saw blithely 
cutting its way through oak planks while di- 
rectly above a student is trying to solve an 
algebra problem. We'll bet on the saw. Heat and 
vent ducts pass through music rooms; it’s quite 
all right to let others enjoy music but better 
directly and at the proper time. 


More Flexibility Needed 


The basic consideration of flexibility is re- 
ceiving considerable attention but is far from 
achieved in most structures. It goes without say- 
ing that the unit type of building planning is 
almost essential today. The school building 
should be a unit not only so far as the gross 
structure is concerned but in its internal plan- 
ning as well, but it is not as easy as it appears. 
We find plan after plan which makes future 
additions or changes either difficult or virtually 
impossible. Too often expensive construction 
must be removed or the matter put off by the 
statement that, “we'll add here or there,” when, 
as a matter of fact, it is not such a simple 
matter. Future extensions or additions should 
be definitely shown on the plans, both plat and 
floor. Difficulties are shown up in this way and 
little is left to imagination. 

The modern self-contained type of construc- 
tion lends itself rather well to future changes; 
partitions are, as a rule, nonbearing and easily 
shifted. At the same time there are a few 
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matters which should be borne in mind, such as 
fenestration, heating, and ventilation of a type 
which readily permits changes; the arrange- 
ment of corridors, stairways, and exits; provi- 
sions for certain auxiliaries in relation to future 
changes, etc. These matters should receive more 
specific attention at the hands of those inter- 
ested and responsible than is usually accorded 
them. 


Multiple Use of Classrooms 


Though not directly a problem of flexibility, 
the multiple use of certain rooms is becoming 
increasingly common and contributes in a con- 
siderable measure to flexibility of both building 
and educational programs. There seems to be no 
real fundamental reason why art rooms, typing 
rooms, laboratories, lecture rooms (if they still 
exist), and even home-economics rooms may not 
be used by strictly academic classes. The thesis, 
“a room for every teacher or subject,” is not a 
defensible one especially when proper provisions 
may be made for the “itinerant” teacher.? The 
differential in planning is slight and by utilizing 
equipment serviceable for the dual purpose, flex- 
ibility of a school plant as a whole is increased, 
as well as insuring economy of housing. 


The Influence of Codes 


It has been said that codes governing school- 
building construction both hamper and restrict 
free planning on the one hand and facilitate it 


on the other. Both statements are half truths. 


If all planners were expert enough, knew enough 
about everything that goes into a building, were 
not restricted financially, were thoroughly 
familiar with educational theories fundamental 
to building planning, had no pet theories, rode 
no hobbies, and were not concerned with their 
percentage involved, then we would probably 
get a building complex that is perfect and 100 
per cent efficient without any codes or regula- 
tions. But, there ain’t no such animal! Again, 
codes do not particularly facilitate planning in 
the final analysis; they do not tell how to ar- 
range spaces, what sizes of rooms to use, how to 
best dispose of the materials of construction, 
nor how to be economical in their uses, nor to 
estimate how much space must be devoted to 
this or that activity. But they are not useless 
by any means. 

Codes have not been developed overnight nor 
have they been formulated on the basis of “just 
because.” Virtually all are the outgrowth of an 
immense amount of experience, the result of re- 
search, based upon tried methods, and withal 
are, as a rule, the result of the pooled knowledge 
of a great number of specialists. It is also true 
that these codes are primarily concerned with 
matters of safety to life and limb and sanita- 
tion; they are collections of pertinent data and 
regulations for the purpose of guiding the de- 
signer and bring to his aid facts which he would 
otherwise have to dig out for himself and which 
he would use anyway — if he were conscientious 
and able. In this measure a good code certainly 
facilitates the disposition of materials but it 
also as certainly does not aid the designer in the 
disposition of space except in a very minor way. 

School building and other codes are of two 
kinds, local and state. This condition is not an 
especially necessary one and often leads to both 
confusion and friction; it is like the automobile 
and safety codes — national, state, and local. 
It’s a tough old world. Fortunately there is not 
a great deal of difference between the two types, 
except that local codes are likely to be more ex- 
acting as to details, State codes, as a rule, take 
preference over others and are inclined to be 
somewhat more liberal. The designer must 
watch his step and conform to both, neither 
can nor should either be ignored, or one used 
to the exclusion of the others. 


?AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JouRNAL, April, 1929, pp. 42-44. 
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Legislative Codes 


There is one phase of this situation, however, 
which the writer decries and that is the purely 
legislative codes. They are nuisances. In the first 
place, codes are highly technical and in that 
measure are outside the scope of a legislature 
to deal with or approve. Secondly, such codes 
are quite fixed and very difficult to change; 
often vested interests are in the offing and pre- 
vent reconsideration. Third, they are likely to 
hinder progress due to their immutability. In 
school planning and construction as well as in 
other lines, progress is rapid, and literally new 
factors are brought to our attention overnight. 
Codes should be made so flexible that they may 
incorporate new ideas and new data in order to 
serve the designer as needed. 

It is believed that these facts about codes are 
among the important fundamentals of school- 
building planning. I have heard it said that this 
or that code or part is “not good” and should, 
therefore, be ignored. One can hardly subscribe 
to this. If the co7es are legal guides, they should 
be followed; in fact, must be. If they are out- 
of-date or unusually onerous, or if certain parts 
are objectionable, it is the job of those inter- 
ested to get a change. With a properly drawn 
code and a reasonable administration a change 
is not difficult. But don’t break the law — cor- 
rect it if necessary! 


The Future Effects of Construction 


One of the factors quite frequently neglected 
or possibly ignored is the effect of age upan a 
school building — deterioration, both internal 
and external. Fortunately we do not have ter- 
mites to deal with very often but Father Time 
is no respector of buildings and old man De- 
preciation works right along. The moment a 
building is completed, and it does not even have 
to be occupied, deterioration begins; slow, it is 
true, but sure, nevertheless. 

It may be argued that, if the best and most 
suitable of materials are used, the factor of de- 
preciation may be neglected, at least for a good 
many years. If this were possible, good and well, 
but practically a compromise between first cost 
and ability to finance must be reached, and it is 
here the skill of the designer in disposing of 
adequate materials will show up. The principle 
of using proper materials and construction with 
the future in mind is of importance. A remiss- 
ness in this respect will later show up “like a 
house-on-fire.” Too often a designer jeopardizes 
his whole future by neglecting, either purposely 
or inadvertently, to cater to this principle. One 
can cite plenty of cases to prove this. Even if the 
owner should call for materials subject to rapid 
or sure deterioration, the designer should not be 
a party to this. If he does he will be the “goat” 
later — as surely as death and taxes. It has 
never been known for an owner to shoulder or 
accept the responsibility in this or any other 
respect, for that matter, later. No, no, do not 
be tempted. 

Nor should the exterior of a building be the 
only portion to receive consideration in plan- 
ning for permanence. The internal structure is 
just as prone to suffer from old age and fatigue 
as the exterior; in fact, it is more likely to, as 
the weather depreciation is more obvious and 
is certain to receive better treatment originally. 
Falling plaster, creaky stairs, warped trim, 
settlement cracks, wearing floors, peeling paint, 
and what not —all bear evidence of this — to 
say nothing of the depressing appearance of 
poor furniture and seating. When we bear in 
mind that depreciation and repairs upon school 
buildings as a whole approximate $100,000,000 
a year, we begin to appreciate what a saving 
may be made in the future by paying attention 
to this fundamental of school-building planning. 

There is another side to this situation which 
intrudes itself very definitely in many instances, 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF END OF AUDITORIUM, BROOKLINE HICH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS (See Page 25.) 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 


even in the immediate future, and that has to 
do with fire insurance, a form of protection re- 
quired by law in many states and usually pro- 
vided by all school authorities. It is not within 
the province of this article to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of state, local, or mutual risk com- 
panies nor the type of policy involved, but it is 
certainly not amiss to call attention to physical 
risks often incurred by injudicious planning. 
One has but to scrutinize the base and pub- 
lished premium rates on school buildings to rec- 
ognize the truth of this. 

Many items of construction draw penalties, 
in fact many more than those which provide 
credits. For example, on the debit side we find 
storage closets often tucked away in “waste” 
spaces — even fireproofing does not entirely re- 
move the hazard. Then there are the hazards 
connected with the heating plant such as unduly 
long and improperly protected breechings, un- 
protected ducts, steam pipes insufficiently in- 
sulated, etc. Defective wiring and skimping on 
a new installation, heating and commercial elec- 
tric devices not protected by tell-tales, cheap 
stage wiring, etc. The lack of fire doors at stra- 
tegic points and the omission of fire walls or 
fire stops: improper stage design especially 
where public performances are to be given - 
all draw pen2!*‘es. Many penalties are assessed 
against me ths in school auditoriums. 

Only rec.. , a design for a stage construc- 
tion was so pianned that it would get by as 
nonscenery space when the architect knew full 
well that later it would be used for theatrical 
performances with combustible stage trappings. 
A fifteen per cent differential in rates was im- 
posed so long as the building was occupied and 
used in the above manner. That is poor business 
in a number of ways. 

Roof construction with wood shingles, a 
cheap “tar” roof, a combustible construction 
for attics and similar spaces used as gathering 
chambers for ventilation purposes, an open type 
of electric motor mounted in spaces not fire- 
proof, etc. But why continue. It may thus be 
appreciated that there is an intimate relation 
between construction costs and insurance pre- 
miums; high initial cost may be economy but 
not necessarily — it is easy to waste but it is 
here, as elsewhere, that the good architect lets 


his light shine, perhaps under a bushel or un- 
appreciated. But then, virtue is its own reward. 


School-Building Surveys 


One cannot close this rather brief presenta- 
tion without referring to at least one other basic 
factor in school-building planning, and that is 
the relation of the new school to its future en- 
vironment, growth, and probable shifts of pop- 
ulation. Of course it is often agreed that an 
architect is not necessarily concerned with this 
problem which had better be left to someone 
else; he plans the structure desired — by some- 
one else. True as an abstraction, but not true 
otherwise nor of a first-class school architect. 
As one man said to me recently: “It makes a 
whale of difference to me and to others whether 
this school is going to be half filled or whether 
I'll have to plan for a larger extension in the 
near or even distant future.” That statement 
showed the architect recognized the fact that he 
was a cog in a rather complex machine. 

A survey of the whole situation should be 
made before a building is planned. Of course, 
it is not the architect’s business to undertake 
this—he could not. But no board should 
neglect to reinforce its judgments on the basis 
of such findings, nay even reverse itself if nec- 
essary, though the board does not like to admit 
it is wrong like other human beings. It is no 
disgrace to back down, it is only the small fel- 
low who will not in the face of evidence con- 
trary to his beliefs. And the architect should see 
to it that these facts are at hand before planning 
is started; he will ultimately benefit by this at- 
titude. The writer has plenty of evidence to 
substantiate his statements, having headed up 
dozens of school-building surveys — the results 
have always shown the wisdom of this agency 
fundamental to planning. 

It is quite possible that this article has “car- 
ried coal to Newcastle” for some readers and 
may smack of reiteration to others; to some few 
it may seem rather trite and some read nothing 
new in it. Well and good. But long years of ex- 
perience have shown that there are still enough 
people left who might, and let us hope, will 
profit and learn something by reading this — to 
them I dedicate what has been written. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW. ICARD PUBLIC SCHOOL. MORGANTON, BURKE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Chas. C. Benton & Son, Architects, Wilson, North Carolina. 


A SOUTHERN RURAL-SCHOOL- 
BUILDING ACHIEVEMENT 


The Icard School at Morganton, Burke County, Haw 


North Carolina, represents a splendid achievement Pe 

in Southern rural-school planning and construction. ls cca CAM CL AMM , AUDITORIVY 
The situation required utmost economy, and this | alia 
has been achieved by careful selection of local t mepienes —— : 


i. = Ss 
materials, by extreme simplicity in design, and by 
straightforward planning. The building serves an 4IAS7T FLOOR PLAN 
elementary school with eight grades and a kinder- 
garten. It is at the same time a community center 
(Concluded on Page 74) 
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This article is an attempt to crystallize most 
of the major tasks encountered and duties ac- 
cepted by an administrator in fostering a build- 
ing program in a small town. Most of it is a 
summary of procedures followed in one such dis- 
trict, but added suggestions are given to guide 
in other campaigns. 


I. Surveying the Field 


The first and foremost consideration in 
launching a campaign for a bond issue is to 
allow more than what appears to be sufficient 
time for the development of the public’s ideas. 
Beginning with the first work of the superin- 
tendent in collecting data, a full year was avail- 
able for the entire campaign. Data, therefore, 
was collected in the autumn and early winter of 
one school year for use in the concentrated 
efforts to be put forth a year following, previous 
to the election. 

The administrator’s first task is a rather in- 
definite and difficult one. He must discover at- 
titudes. He must know something of the feeling 
of his board of education before launching his 
work. Even the administrator new in his posi- 
tion will be able to diagnose the feelings of a 
majority of his co-workers. The group will be 
either fully acquainted with the needs of the 
school or they will be antagonistic toward a 
plant addition. If they are acquainted fully with 
the needs, they may be expected to be interested 
in and definitely for a building program. If they 
are uninformed, they will be definitely against 
any building plans. In the latter case the super- 
intendent’s first task is a quiet campaign of edu- 
cation. Facts will be a determining factor in 
their conversion. Opinions count for little. 

After the members of the board of education 
had been led to express themselves whole- 
heartedly in favor of building plans, the next 
job was to sample the feelings of a few leading 
citizens of varied business, religious, and social 
connection. An effort was made to keep the 
purpose of these informal conversations from be- 
coming apparent to those interviewed until they 
were known to favor such a proposal. From 
these conversations the interviewer obtained an 
idea of the type of objections to be encountered, 
the type of people who would make them, and 
what methods would explode these objections. 

A similar diagnosis was made of the pupils to 
discover how much of the inadequacy of their 
school surroundings was realized and to discover 
how far they might become “missionaries in the 
field.” The teaching staff furnished no problem, 
of course, but an effort was made to understand 
how fully they understood the school’s needs. 
An evaluation of a teacher’s effectiveness in a 
campaign can be readily made by considering 
the length of time she has resided in the com- 
munity and whether she has maintained a fam- 
ily residence there. A teacher who has been re- 
tained fifteen or twenty years in one position 
and whose home is in the community, should 
have some influence as well as a thorough under- 
standing of the community. 

The superintendent desired, at this point, to 
plan the outline of his proposed campaign. He 
made an effort to determine how extensive it 
would have to be, what means he would use, 
and how long the intensive part of it should last. 
Perhaps, if the school district had been a larger 
one, the town in which the schools were located 
would have furnished only a small part of the 
voters. In that case, the program would have 
been enlarged to include the rural voters, and 
methods of publicity which would best affect 
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them would have been perfected. Since the 
school district was not unusually large and the 
village was the geographical center for it, it was 
judged that a campaign concentrated on the 
business men and village voters would prove 
effective. These people are usually the direct 
taxpayers, and if they can be convinced and en- 
listed as supporters their influence will carry. 

A conference with the local editor revealed 
that assistance could be expected from him. 
Usually a newspaperman realizes the signifi- 
cance of a school-construction proposal, its value 
to the community, and its importance to sub- 
scription and advertising patronage of his paper. 
Even if he is not cordial to the idea himself, he 
is invariably ready to print any material of a 
factual nature which the superintendent hands 
him. It is rare indeed that an editor refuses to 
lend his aid in such an undertaking. If he does. 
the campaign will be a difficult one. In addition, 
leading citizens who were known to favor such 
public improvements were consulted and all of 
their ideas as to means of publicity were con- 
sidered. 

The time to be given to the visible, final cam- 
paign will vary in different communities. For 
the community made up of citizens not particu- 
larly progressive, especially in school matters, 
three or four weeks of intensive work is better 
than a prolonged campaign. Their education 
will have to be begun early and carried on un- 
suspectingly over a long period, but the inten- 
sive campaign will best be short. In the en- 
lightened and progressive community made up 
of people already interested in child welfare, a 
long and logical factual campaign will be found 
more effective. People of the former class will 
usually respond to emotional and flaring ap- 
peals. Their ambitions will be fired and their 
sense of obligation enlarged if the proper stim- 
uli are provided. The wise director of the cam- 
paign will arrange for this enthusiasm to be at 
its height on election day, however, for these 
quickly fired ambitions are usually also very 
quick to cool. 

Of all the superintendent’s duties the largest 
one was that of making a detailed study of 
the local schools. If it is possible, an entire 
school survey should be accomplished. Since this 
was impossible due to lack of time, it was im- 
perative that at least a building survey be made. 
In an Ohio town, this building survey pro- 
vided the data needed for the most desirable 
type of campaign. Many additional points 
would, no doubt, have been discovered if a com- 
plete school survey had been worked out. The 
limited survey gave the background of the 
building situation, with data concerning the ex- 
isting school structures, their age, construction, 
cost, maintenance costs, etc. The buildings were 
discussed in detail, describing floor plans, gen- 
eral structural defects, room and equipment in- 
adequacies, and dangers. The limitations were 
listed briefly. The buildings were scored with the 
Strayer-Engelhardt school-building score card. 
A description of the proposed site, its desirabil- 
ity in place, its adequacy in size, and possibili- 
ties for expansion, was included. This informa- 
tion was followed by a list of recommendations. 
The town’s ability to provide the facilities em- 
bodied in the listed recommendations was dis- 
cussed. As a basis for approval, the indebted- 
ness of the district was discussed, the total 
school levy for maintenance purposes and the 
total tax levy for all purposes were made known. 
All of these data were collected for about ten 
years previous, so that tendencies could be 
pointed out. A comparison between the home 
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district and other districts less fortunate, yet 
providing better school plants, was made and 
served the desired purpose admirably. Tables of 
per-capita pupil cost were effective when com- 
pared with other districts where financial con- 
ditions were less desirable. Any school-building 
survey will do well to discuss briefly any pos- 
sible future consolidations of territory and how 
the school may meet these changes. 

After the survey had been completed, the data 
were used in several ways. First of all, the facts 
were confirmed and sanctioned in full by the 
State Department of Education. The recom- 
mendations setting forth the building require- 
ments and other improvements needed, were 
definitely satisfactory to the State Department. 
A letter acknowledging this fact was kept on 
file and was used. Portions of the data were 
used in printed form from time to time. The 
survey was the basis for speeches and discus- 
sions. Extra copies of the full survey were avail- 
able to citizens. 


II. Laying the Foundation 


The superintendent began his program of en- 
listing the support of the board of education by 
acquainting them with the schools’ needs. This 
work was done earlier than any other. The mem- 
bers were taken to visit new buildings recently 
finished or under construction in near-by cities 
so that they might understand how completely 
their schools were failing to meet their obliga- 
tion. Territories of similar size and comparable 
tax valuations were selected and care taken tu 
point out the resulting advantages. The opinions 
of members of boards of education and super- 
intendents in these districts were secured. 

At this time, an inspection of the schools was 
made. The inspection report from the State De- 
partment, which embodied all the shortcomings 
of the schools, was published and then kept on 
file. A conference with officials of the State De- 
partment of Education revealed just what they 
expected to do in case their requirements were 
not met. This information was used as a strong 
argument for the passage of the proposed bond 
issue. All of the legal aspects of the proposal 
were investigated and the facts of the bonding 
limits of the school district, size of plot, details 
of the building code, annexing territory, to 
whom bonds could be sold, advertising the pro- 
posal, etc., were made known. 

The education of the public to the general 
needs of the modern school was begun next. The 
exact focal point of the general or-abstract ar- 
guments now brought forth, was not too ob- 
vious. The newspaper carried several general 
arguments outlining the value of education, the 
tremendous proportions assumed by it through- 
out the country, its money value to the indi- 
vidual, as well as the better economic conditions 
resulting from improved educational opportu- 
nity. Since the opportunity presented itself, a 
movie of the school, showing existing conditions, 
was taken and shown in the local theater. This 
provided an opportunity for showing those pa- 
rents who had not been in the school buildings 
just what conditions existed. An account of the 
legal aspects in which the school buildings were 
deficient was published with a statement of the 
requirements of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, which the local buildings were ignoring. 
At the alumni banquet and other functions in- 
cluding groups of people closely allied to the 
schools, an account of the situation was given. 

About this time an architect was employed 
by the board of education. No little weight may 
be given to this matter. The selection of a good 
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architect has much to do with the passing of a 
bond issue. First of all, of course, he should be 
a reliable man in his vocation, experienced in 
planning school buildings, and a man of suffi- 
cient personality to impress a community. It is 
well to employ a man who definitely works with 
and for the local board of education and coin- 
cides with its wishes, even if it is necessary to 
sacrifice a second consideration, that of securing 
an outstanding school specialist. The adminis- 
trator usually knows the needs of the schools 
and can direct an architect who has had some 
school-planning experience, so that no educa- 
tional principles are violated in the plans. The 
architect will know the state school-building 
code, he will have engineering service at his 
command, and he will be a good architectural 
designer, so that the general architectural fea- 
tures will be cared for. Architects with exalted 
opinions of themselves and their abilities, even 
though they be specialists in the field of school 
designing, cannot succeed and should not be 
employed. An architect with other work in the 
near vicinity will usually give better service, es- 
pecially in his supervision of the construction, 
than an architect whose office is located at a 
considerable distance. 

Some of the completed buildings of the archi- 
tect who was chosen were visited by the local 
board of education. They were studied carefully 
for mistakes. Every architect, even the best, is 
prone to make some mistakes in his buildings, 
and these are usually similar in all his projects. 
The same errors may be anticipated to see that 
they do not occur again. School officials responsi- 
ble for the buildings visited were consulted. 
Their opinions of the architect and his com- 
pleted jobs assisted the local board of education 
in making its selection. 

After one man had been selected as reliable 
and efficient, he was informed in detail concern- 
ing the needs of the proposed building and told 
to draw up preliminary sketches for approval 
of the board of education and the superintend- 
ent. It is necessary to select the architect before 
expecting any sketches which will be worth con- 
sidering. It is impossible to use preliminary 
sketches as a basis for selecting an architect. 
Chance candidates could not possibly be fully 
acquainted with the detailed needs of the school 
and most of their sketches would be worthless. 
If the school officials cannot develop enough 
confidence in an architect after studying him as 
well as his completed jobs, without asking for 
plans and sketches as a basis for employing him, 
they are not in a position to employ him and 
should look elsewhere. 

When the preliminary sketches had been cor- 
rected to the point that the requirements of the 
school were approximately met in an economical 
form, the architect was asked to proceed to 
make drawings from which photoengravings 
could be made. These cuts, with the architect’s 
description and the superintendent’s discussion 
of the plans, were used during the campaign. 

From the time that the architect was em- 
ployed there was a constant need for legal ad- 
vice. In Ohio the board of education has the 
privilege of using the county prosecutor, or may 
employ a local attorney. No school board need 
pay for an architect’s services before the date 
of an election, nor should it be necessary to 
spend money for an attorney unless the board 
especially wants or needs one. The county pro- 
secutor made certain that all meetings were held 
and resolutions adopted in ample time in con- 
formity with law. It is extremely wise to have all 
of this machinery ready and set in motion six 
months previous to the election. 

In the meantime, the superintendent kept his 
ear to the ground. He continually sounded out 
the attitudes of citizens to a proposal such as he 
expected to present to them. The teaching staff 
was acquainted with the details of the proposal 
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as it was to be submitted. Their duty was made 
clear and general principles for their work were 
discussed. The work which they could do had 
i‘s limits but was extremely valuable. They, first 
of all, tried to make the pupils aware of the 
needs of the school. Their work was somewhat 
incidental and not apparent. Some teachers 
must be watched or their efforts will become 
negative rather than positive due to overabun- 
dant enthusiasm. 

During the entire year previous to the bond 
issue, the school must be extremely careful in 
all its work. Debatable issues should not arise 
and any controversy, if unavoidable, ought to 
be silenced as soon as possible. Friction within 
or without the school will serve as a splendid 
foundation for arguments of the opposition. The 
good feeling of the community must be con- 
tinually cultivated. 


III. The Campaign 


The intensive campaign was begun about a 
month previous to the election. The duration of 
this campaign will depend upon the type of 
people in the community, the facilities available 
for publicity, and the general economic condi- 
tions prevalent at the time. In a time of finan- 
cial distress, such as has recently been experi- 
enced, a long campaign was deemed necessary 
to prove to the public the desirability of erecting 
desired buildings in spite of general conditions. 
In communities where the newspaper is issued 
less frequently than daily and cannot give much 
space to publicity such as is desired, the long 
period of time will be necessary to get the 
details of the proposal before the public. 

The administrator of the schools is the logical 
person to initiate the campaign. Indeed there is 
no one else who is fuliy informed concerning 
school needs and certainly there is no one who 
can be as vitally concerned and interested as 
he. It is true, of course, that his apparent leader- 
ship will prejudice some against the proposal 
at the outset. However, his opinion should have 
some influence with others, which could not be 
gained should anyone else promote the cam- 
paign. His influence, if ‘the campaign is to be 
effective, will gradually disappear as the day of 
election nears and should finally be replaced by 
other individuals and organizations. When the 
day of election approaches, the whole program 
ought to be definitely in the hands of a group 
of citizens not connected officially with the 
schools. This will naturally occur if the prelim- 
inary preparation has been wise and effective. 

Publicity for the campaign was gained 
through a number of media. The most effective 
and most easily used was, of course, the news- 
paper. The editor was glad to co-operate by 
throwing open his columns to explanations both 
for the proposal and also sentiment against it. 
Controversial matters, the editor realized, means 
increased circulation. A long time ahead, the ad- 
ministrator attempted to focus the attention of 
the public upon the schools by some general 
articles upon the values of education, the money 
spent upon education, and the trend toward the 
improvement in method as well as improvement 
in equipment provided. An open forum was con- 
ducted and letters and comment from both sides 
concerning the proposed issue were printed. Ar- 
guments against the proposal were met and 
counteracted with concrete data prepared by the 
superintendent. Toward the end of the cam- 
paign, several important friends of the proposed 
issue wrote favorable letters to counteract un- 
favorable ones which appeared at the last mo- 
ment. If the editor can be prevailed upon to do 
it, he may assist the cause at the last by a 
strong editorial or two committing himself to 
the bond issue. In all of this newspaper pub- 
licity, care was taken to enter into no idle ar- 
guments. An attempt was made to meet every 
issue with sound information, figures, and other 
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valid data. “Spike” all arguments immediately 
and completely, and they will not persist. 

Early in the fall, about two months before 
election, a meeting was held with all the pastors 
in the town. At this meeting, the need for the 
proposed bond issue as well as the financial sit- 
uation, was explained in detail. These men read- 
ily sensed the vital needs of the community and 
asked to be supplied with facts. A definite plan 
of assistance was adopted by them. Their help 
was not to be too obvious. Like superintendents 
and principals, they are usually not large tax- 
payers, and too-insistent efforts on their part 
would have laid them open to criticism from the 
opposition. Their efforts, however, may easily 
be directed toward the issue, and much good 
may be accomplished by general approval of the 
idea of good schools and good school buildings. 
In this community, a pastor arranged a drama- 
tization, including men prominent in various 
fields of endeavor, on “The Value of a Boy.” 

At the beginning of the fall term, the pro- 
posed plan was explained in detail to the pupils. 
When the campaign was begun, a little time was 
taken in each class, with pupils of the sixth 
grade and higher, to explain the increase in 
taxes which would be caused by the proposed 
bond issue. The children were taught how to 
figure the amount of taxes for any given prop- 
erty evaluation. They were given the task of 
convincing their parents, friends, and neighbors. 
It was surprising how much good was done by 


.some of these pupils who were especially en- 


thusiastic and wide-awake. The writer knows 
of one sophomore boy who secured about eleven 
votes from people who were set against the bond 
issue. He simply sat down with them and figured 
until he showed them that they would be able 
to exist as easily with the new school building as 
they had been without it. Then he showed them 
concretely what was being wasted by the ineffi- 
ciency due to crowded conditions and the 
dangers to which the pupils were exposed. 

A short time before the election, a straw vote 
was taken among the pupils whose parents, 
brothers, and sisters were voters in the school 
district. From this, a fairly reliable idea was 
obtained as to the feeling of the town. This 
vote was made by secret ballot, and the results 
showed which groups needed to be convinced: 
whether the parents needed to be convinced, 
whether the women or men as a class needed 
more explanations, and in general whether the 
pupils might accomplish more, and whether the 
superintendent must push the proposal. 

Parades and buttons with “Vote Yes” or 
“My Parents Will Vote Yes” were considered 
of doubtful value in this community. The pa- 
rade takes too much time, there are dangers of 
health or accident, and it is not fair to the pu- 
pils whose parents are set against the bond 
issue to ask them to enter into a demonstration 
for it. The buttons are likely to create more 
criticism than they will do good. It does not 
seem fair to call attention to one pupil who 
may not be wearing a button because his par- 
ents are honestly opposed to an issue. 

Window cards emblazoning the bond issue, 
the date, and “Vote Yes” were made by the 
pupils and distributed among the business 
houses and displayed in any other prominent 
places. Each of the signs was different and so 
placed as to tell a story of the situation. It 
seemed good psychology to place on them some 
expression or phrase not easily connected with 
the bond issue but which, when studied, would 
bear upon some phase of it. In constructing 
them, two objects were kept in mind: to attract 
and hold attention, and to help integrate the 
“Vote Yes” idea. 

A week or two previous to the election some 
large street signs were displayed at busy cor- 
ners. These were made by pupils from sign 
cloth and painted with carriage paint. In these 
signs there was a similarity of “Vote Yes” and 
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one or two other expressions. The wording pro- 
vided a slogan to be used in the talk of the 
town. , 

Windshield stickers of bright paper with 
“Vote Yes on the School Bond Issue” printed 
on them, were distributed by pupils, but placed 
only on those cars whose owners gave permis- 
sion. They were used to advantage, likewise on 
the doors of business houses, whose owners 
favored the bond issue. 

Public mass meetings are sometimes desira- 
ble. At these meetings everyone concerned will 
have a chance to hear at first hand, accurate 
data and sound arguments for the proposal. 
Outstanding arguments against the issue may 
be met and exploded. If the State Department 
of Education is making some of the require- 
ments, a speaker from this Department may be 
secured to present the Department’s stand. At 
any rate some out-of-town speaker of note 
should be had for the evening, and his general 
talk should be followed by a concrete summary 
of the situation by the superintendent. It seems 
of doubtful value to attempt any discussion 
from the floor. Usually more harm than good 
results if the meeting is thrown open to the 
public for discussion. The opposition will, no 
doubt, include some who are good speakers and 
if they are allowed, they will take delight in 
discrediting the entire movement. Where the op- 
position is very pronounced, but in the minor- 
ity, the mass meeting is usually a mistake. 
Harm rather than good will result. For that 
reason in this instance the mass meeting was 
not used. 
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The best form of discussion was obtained by 
meeting with all the small organizations, such 
as clubs, lodges, the American Legion, etc. 
These groups almost always exhibit a distinct 
interest in projects for civic betterment. It was 
possible to explain all details to them fully be- 
cause of the smaller numbers. Vague points 
were cleared up and arguments advanced to 
meet all criticism. No feeling of animosity was 
engendered by this method. Each person had 
a chance to understand the other’s position and 
valid arguments received just consideration. 
From these groups, one or two of the more en- 
thusiastic persons volunteered to back the 
movement and take over the final part of the 
campaign. 

A few days previous to the election, the su- 
perintendent had a pamphlet printed listing all 
the needs of the school, with a word explain- 
ing the reason for each necessity, a perspective 
and floor plans for the proposed building, a de- 
scription of the plans, and a financial explana- 
tion of the cost and method of payment. All of 
these data were on file from the survey. Each 
family received one of these pamphlets, so that 
every voter had a chance of informing himself 
before voting. 

On the afternoon previous to the election and 
on the morning of election day, volunteer pu- 
pils were given the opportunity of calling all 
families over the telephone. Each pupil was 
cautioned to say the same thing — just a cour- 
teous reminder of the fact that election day had 
come and that it was hoped the people would 
vote for the school-bond issue. The pupils were 
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cautioned to speak loudly and distinctly and 
to engage in no arguments. This telephoning 
helps to get the voters to the polls. Usually 
where a bond issue fails it is due either to lack 
of publicity or the failure to get out the vote. 

On election day, interest might be stimulated 
and the desired voting increased by a number 
of devices. It is difficult to station persons, with 
publicity material, near the polls to solicit all 
voters as they enter the polling places. Even if 
they could approach the polls, it is doubtful 
whether the voters would take time to read the 
literature. Their opinions are already formed. 
Parades are too great a loss of time and are of 
doubtful value. One “stunt” which seems, how- 
ever, to be of value, is to make a record or two 
containing a polite, concise talk in favor of the 
bond issue. These records may be made at rea- 
sonable cost. Merchants handling phonographs 
and radios will be glad to furnish a phono- 
graphic turntable, amplifier, and radio through 
which the records may be broadcast upon the 
street. People will listen on election day al- 
though they may be too busy to read. 

In our community the entire campaign was 
carried on in a positive manner. Nothing is 
gained and much may be lost by entering into 
debates or arguments. Nothing was done.to dis- 
credit the critics no matter how bitterly they 
were opposing what was known to be a definite 
need in the school system. Accurate facts, fig- 
ures, comparisons, and sound arguments will 
explode any opposition, if they are given at the 
proper time and in a desire to illuminate the 
situation. Opinions are worth nothing. 


Adapting the New High-School Building to the New 
School Program 


Homer W. 


In one of our large middle-western cities 
about twenty years ago, an architect was given 
a contract to prepare the plans and specifica- 
tions for a high-school building which would ac- 
commodate 750 pupils. He went to the superin- 
tendent of schools to secure from him the re- 
quirements of the building. The superintend- 
ent replied that he did not know what should 
go into the building but that Mr. A., head of the 
English Department at Central High School, 
could furnish him all the data since he was to 
become the principal of the school. The archi- 
tect proceeded immediately to Mr. A., who 
said: “Put in some classrooms and six large 
study halls. That is all I know about it. If you 
want to know what should go into the physics 
department, go down and see Mr. B., who will 
be the head of that department, and Mr. C., 
head of the chemistry department. Miss D., 
who will take charge of the art department, will 
tell you what she wants.” The architect saw 
these people, and the building was planned and 
erected. 

A few years later it was found that this build- 
ing contained art accommodations adequate for 
the original capacity as planned, that there were 
classrooms enough for at ledst 900, study halls 
for at least 2,000, chemistry laboratories ade- 
quate for a school of 2,400, and a physics de- 
partment large enough to accommodate a school 
of 6,000. This building plainly lacked any 
reasonable relationship to the school program, 
and in terms of the capacity ordered was 
greatly overbuilt. However, in terms of school 
growth it was not overbuilt. In less than six 


1Presented at the twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Public-School Business Officials, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., October, 1935. 
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years after completion the building was accom- 
modating 1,500 pupils, after converting many 
expensive facilities into classrooms. We have 
gone a long way in the past twenty years in 
planning school buildings on a more less scien- 
tific basis, and I doubt whether today the total 
lack of knowledge concerning school planning 
as was evident in this building of twenty years 
ago could be found anywhere in the United 
States. 


Trends in High-School Programs 


I should like to call attention to a number of 
trends which are quite evident in high-school 
programs today. These must be very carefully 
taken into consideration in planning the modern 
high school in order that they may be ade- 
quately taken care of. They all represent, I 
think, persistent demands on the part of the 
people for certain types of education, and 
certain changes in the concéption of educators 
toward some phases of the school program, 
notably the first one listed below. These trends 
are as follows: 

1. A growth in the conception of the use, and 
consequently the size of the library unit. Very 
few high schools today have an adequate 
library. Usually the room is too small to ac- 
commodate the students that should be served, 
and very frequently not enough space has been 
provided for books. It seems that the trend is 
toward a study center in the building, depend- 
ing somewhat upon the school program, but in 
the senior high school it is quite necessary to 
provide the student with opportunities for in- 
dependent work rather than continuous super- 
vised study. This would require in the larger 
schools, a large study unit and close co-ordina- 
tion between the library proper and other units 


of study. Therefore, much greater care must be 
taken in trying to adjust the library and study 
unit to the needs of the modern school program. 

2. Since the war, there has been a tremendous 
growth in the demand for physical and health 
education. We see, therefore, in cities which 
have recognized this trend, quite adequate fa- 
cilities for the physical and health training of 
both boys and girls. 

3. There has also been a decided trend 
toward the selection of commercial courses, par- 
ticularly typewriting and salesmanship. This 
trend, so far as my experience is concerned, has 
not been lessened during the depression — 
rather it has been growing. 

4. A significant tendency has been the grow- 
ing popularity of all forms of music. Therefore, 
in planning to meet the modern high-school pro- 
gram, adequate provision must be made for 
bands, orchestras, and choruses. 

5. The auditorium has come in for a good 
deal of study on the part of educators. There 
is probably a growing conception concerning 
the possibilities of an auditorium as a factor 
in the school organization. Auditoriums should, 
therefore, be planned with this definitely in 
mind, that they are to be frequently used by 
large groups in the school, not necessarily the 
entire school, but by large enough groups so that 
the auditorium should be planned for this defi- 
nite daily use. This would affect many of the 
facilities which go into the auditorium, such as 
acoustics, lighting, and accessibility from all 
parts of the building. 

6. Since the war there has been a tremendous 
growth in the total high-school enrollment. 
The problem which we face now is whether or 
not this tendency will continue. This is a crucial 
question because there may be a radical change 
in the unprecedented growth high schools have 
made and which has meant that practically 
every high-minded building was filled before 
the mortar was dry. Whether this condition will 
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be true in the future is a question which every 
community facing the erection of a high-school 
building must answer. If the community is 
growing and expanding rapidly, the chances are 
that there will be little danger of the immediate 
overbuilding of its high-school plant. However, 
careful analysis must be made of the elemen- 
tary-school enrollment. If the elementary-school 
enrollment is decreasing, then the community 
ultimately faces a decrease in the high-school 
enrollment. It so happens that elementary- 
school enrollment in most of our large cities has 
been going down, or has reached a plateau. 
Sooner or later this will be reflected in the high- 
school enrollment. [In my own city, Omaha, the 
10- to 14-year-age groups are the largest. 
Therefore, we can expect high-school growth for 
the next four or five years, and a small decrease 
thereafter.] It is, therefore, important to guard 
against overbuilding the high-school plant at the 
present time. There is danger that unless this 
point is studied very carefully there will be more 
school building than the program warrants at 
an early date. 


Number and Size of Rooms 


A fundamental problem which, I think, is 
‘now thoroughly understood and which I will 
not discuss at any length, is that of the num- 
ber and size of rooms. School people and archi- 
tects know quite well the methods employed in 
computing the number of rooms required to 
house a high-school program. Suffice it here to 
say that the number of rooms must be based 
on the number of pupils who will probably be 
enrolled in each subject. This is now determined 
on the basis of present subject enrollments with 
allowances for trends in the program as noted 
above, and for changes in the size of classes 
and the difficulties of program making which 
make it impossible to fill at all times every seat 
in every room in the high-school building. A 
number of valid methods are in use which reach 
the same conclusions as to the number of rooms 
required to house the high-school program. The 
problem is discussed rather fully in Packer’s 
Housing High-School Programs.’ 

Probably a more difficult problem to solve is 
the question of the size of rooms to economically 
satisfy the high-school program. It is important 
that there be a proper balance between the cost 
of the building and the school program. Cer- 
tainly no community is wealthy enough to build 
extravagantly, and yet in many communities 
more money has been wasted in oversized rooms 
than on anything else. I have found when con- 
sulting teachers in the special subjects that they 
have usually specified rooms much larger than 
necessary. Not only were they so large that they 
were expensive to build and to operate, but they 
required an undue exertion on the part of the 
teachers themselves. In other words, these rooms 
are often too large for efficient instruction. 
There is only one way that I know of to answer 
the question of how large the rooms shall be, 
and that is in terms of the number of pupils to 
be housed in each room, and the type of equip- 
ment which is to be used. A chemistry labora- 
tory to accommodate 24 pupils would neces- 
sarily be much smaller than one to accom- 
modate 28 or 32. Also, if the old-type chemistry 
desks or workbenches which accommodated 
eight pupils were used, the size of the room 
would be different than it would if the airplane 
type of benches were used. Great care should be 
taken that floor plans of laboratories or other 
special rooms are laid out with as economical 
use of space as possible. Rooms should not be 
crowded, but waste space should not be per- 
mitted. Every community must decide for itself 
the number of pupils it wants to place in each 
class, and the type of equipment it wants to 
use, because upon these two factors will depend 
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the size of each room in the building. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to lay down any set and fixed 
standard as to the right size of rooms, without 
first knowing the number of pupils to be accom- 
modated, and the type of equipment which is to 
be used in the room. 


Principles of Organizing High-School 
Buildings 

Another pertinent question is this: How shall 
the high-school building be put together to best 
meet the needs of the high-school program? 
This is rather a difficult question, but I have 
found that there are four principles which gov- 
ern quite definitely the organization of high- 
school building. These four principles are def- 
initely related to the high-school program and 
its economical and efficient administration. 

The first of the principles, and a most impor- 
tant one, is what I call the principle of acces- 
sibility. It follows the general idea in the ap- 
plication to the high-school program, of placing 
in the core of the building the rooms which are 
used most frequently by the greatest number of 
pupils. In applying this to the high-school or- 
ganization, we immediately realize that the 
classroom unit should form the core of the 
building, because in most high schools the reg- 
ular classrooms must accommodate from 50 to 
60 per cent of the entire school enrollment. 
Then the rooms which are used by the fewest 
number of students would be placed in the out- 
lying parts of the building. Placing the class- 
rooms together as a core part of the building 
has economical as well as educational features. 
It means that this unit can be built wholly of 
one type of construction since classrooms would 
all be the same width and practically the same 
length. There are also other parts of the build- 
ing which should be located according to the 
principle of accessibility. Libraries, for instance, 
which may be used by students from many parts 
of the building at almost any time, should be 
centrally located in the building so as to be 
easily accessible to any part of the building. The 
office of the principal should likewise be located 
in the center of the building. It is also my own 
personal feeling that the auditorium should be 
used frequently by large assemblies of the high- 
school student body. I do not believe that we 
can afford to build large and expensive audi- 
toriums and have them stand idle most of the 
time. Therefore, the auditorium should be so 
placed that it is easily accessible from all sides 
and that it can be entered quickly from all parts 
of the building and be emptied back into all 
parts of the building with equal speed. I believe 
that this is a more important factor in the loca- 
tion of the auditorium than its location with re- 
ference to its accessibility to the public after 
school hours, although I would not neglect this 
feature and would provide an easy access to the 
auditorium for outside groups. 

Another important principle which I follow, 
and which I have noticed many architects 
follow, is the one which we call orientation. 
This deals with the location of art rooms for 
north light, science laboratories for south light, 
location of the gymnasium adjoining the play- 
ground and athletic field, and so on. This is 
such a simple principle that it needs no further 
discussion. , 

A third principle in the organization of a 
school building is that of association. By this is 
meant placing together, so far as possible, all 
rooms having similar activities. Thus I would 
organize a high school so that all history rooms 
and social-studies rooms are together because 
these are usually placed under one department 
head, and for convenience of administration 
and co-ordination it is advisable that rooms for 
like subjects be placed close together. In the 
same way, all science rooms should be in the 
same part of the building. In the planning of the 
high schools with which I have had anything 
to do, we have placed the biological science de- 
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partment on the first floor, the physics labora- 
tory on the second, and the chemistry depart- 
ment on the third. Here again the science de- 
partments should probably be under one head 
and by placing them as we have toward the 
south with the one laboratory above the other 
we have consolidated the plumbing and conse- 
quently cut down expenses in this respect. 
Home-economics laboratories, industrial-arts 
shops, and commercial departments should each 
be concentrated in their own group within the 
building. 

The fourth principle of organization is one 
which is called noninterference. Some activities 
are so noisy that they interfere with adjoining 
activities; for example, music, physical educa- 
tion, and certain types of shopwork. We should, 
therefore, in planning a high-school building, 
try to place these so that they interfere as little 
as possible with activities in adjoining parts of 
the building. By careful planning the music de- 
partment can function without seriously dis- 
turbing any other departments. There are other 
types of interference. We have found that odors 
from the lunchrooms sometimes interfere by 
getting into the building and stimulating at the 
wrong time the appetites of healthy young boys 
and girls. We, therefore, like to place the cafe- 
terias either at an extreme end of the building 
or at the top so as to keep the odors out of the 
other parts of the building as much as possible. 
Fumes from chemistry are sometimes disagree- 
able, and I have been in schools where they 


‘have permeated large portions of the building. 


This can be avoided, I think, by proper ven- 
tilation and also by proper placement. 

By following these principles, after having de- 
termined the number and size of rooms, it seems 
that the question of organizing the school build- 
ing to meet the high-school program will be 
fairly well taken care of. The evidence shows 
that many architects and educators have these 
principles in mind in general. My purpose here 
is to make them more specific. I often see in our 
journals, floor plans of high-school buildings 
which follow these principles of organization 
quite closely. From these plans I draw the con- 
clusion that, so far as these principles are con- 
cerned, they are quite well adjusted to the high- 
school program. Others follow some of the prin- 
ciples and violate others, and the conclusion is 
quite naturally that as far as the organization 
of the building is concerned, it lacks something 
in its adaptation to the school program. 

I have said nothing about flexibility which 
makes possible future alterations to better adapt 
the building to changes in the school program, 
because of the almost universal application of 
this principle. Buildings must still be planned 
so that they are easily altered and expanded. 

In the planning of high-school buildings 
which fit the school program we have gone a 
long ways in twenty years. We know fairly well 
how to take the measurements of the high- 
school program and convert them into well-fit- 
ting buildings. We have standardized methods, 
techniques, and details fairly well, but I am 
happy to say we have not standardized com- 
pletely school programs nor as a consequence 
school buildings. Each building is and must re- 
main a particular design to house a particular 
program. Each is a problem all by itself and 
must be so solved. There is no general plan 
which fits all, and there never should be such 
a plan. School programs must continue to 
change and improve as new knowledges and 
new conditions come into the picture. Buildings 
must be planned to serve these improving and 
changing conditions. Fine co-operation of archi- 
tects, school officials, and teachers has brought 
about outstanding progress in this respect dur- 
ing the past decade. The continuance of this in- 
telligent co-operative study will see many im- 
provements in the next few years when school- 
building operations will be resumed. 
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Two Interesting High-School Enlargements 


The Brookline and Waltham, Massachusetts, High Schools 
Messrs. Kilham, Hopkins © Greeley, Architects 


The enlargement of an existing high-school 
building frequently involves problems of plan- 
ning and engineering that makes the original 
layout of an entire new building appear to be 
relatively easy and simple. Such has been the 
case in the enlargement of the high-school build- 
ings in the cities of Brookline and Waltham, 
Massachusetts. In each community the existing 
building was structurally sound and education- 
ally suited to the enlarged program, but inad- 
equate from the standpoint of size. In each case 
the exterior design was somewhat outmoded, 
and there were important reasons for making 
changes in the materials of construction. Both 
buildings involve considerable study from the 
standpoint of securing maximum building ac- 
commodations at a minimum outlay. 


The Brookline High School 


The original portion of the existing Brookline 
High School was built during the early nineties. 
It comprised a basement and three stories, very 
thoroughly built in second-class construction, 
with a steep slated roof and a high brick tower. 
By 1920 the building had become seriously over- 
crowded. Its location was central and conven- 
ient; a large public playground was situated 
across the street, and also fronting on this play- 
ground were a large municipal gymnasium and 
an inclosed swimming pool, the latter one of the 
first municipal pools in the country. 

These fixed advantages were deemed suffi- 
cient cause for retaining the present building 
and location. Consequently, additional land in 
the rear, backing against a high hill, was 
secured, and plans were drawn which would pro- 


vide a complete building to accommodate a total 
of 2,250 pupils. The construction of the first 
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VIEW OF AUDITORIUM LOOKING TOWARD STAGE 


unit was completed in 1920-21, and the second 
unit was erected in 1932. 

After much study to determine the best meth- 
od of utilizing the new land, it was concluded 
to retain the original building for reasons of 
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economy and to build the new portions in the 
form of a quadrangle around the outer perim- 
eter of the lot. The resulting building would 
surround an interior court about 150 by 200 
feet in size. The architecture of the original 
building was outmoded in many ways, and 
therefore a simple classical type was adopted 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF UNIT NO. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 


for the new portions. It is hoped that sometime 
circumstances will permit the removal of the 
original building and the completion of the 
design. 

The new plans of 1920 provided an auditor- 
ium, seating 1,200, with a truly operatic stage, 
48 feet deep by 64 feet wide, provided with 
grid and multiple dressing rooms. There are also 
a cafeteria, locker rooms, an art department of 
three rooms, a commercial department of five 
rooms, a large faculty room, and 28 classrooms. 
For the time being, 
municipal gymnasium should be continued in 
use and that the erection of a separate gym- 
nasium for the high school should be deferred. 

The 1920 unit having become overcrowded 
in 1932, a step was taken toward completing 
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it was decided that the. 
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the original quadrangle by the addition of the 
north wing. The latter was planned to comprise 
22 classrooms and 8 rooms for the science de- 
partment. At this time, the inconvenience of 
crossing the street to the municipal gymnasium 
had become so great that sketch plans were 
drawn for a physical-education wing which 
would complete the quadrangle. It was planned 
to erect a full-sized modern gymnasium for both 
boys and girls, rooms for posture instruction, 
and all the usual appurtenances of a modern 
gymnasium. This final building is still contem- 
plated but has not yet been authorized. 

The auditorium of the original building, a 
lofty and splendidly lighted room, about 60 by 
60 feet, has been transformed into a remarkably 
fine library, the administration of which has 
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been taken over by the Brookline Public Li- 
brary. As a further improvement, the entire 
domestic-science department, located in the or- 
iginal building, has been modernized. 

Tentative studies have been made more re- 
cently for developing the quadrangle into an 
out-of-door auditorium or arena where summer 
functions, pageants, etc., could be given. 

Lhe result of these operations has been to 
give Brookline a modern high-school building 
housing about 2,500 pupils. The enlargements 
have been made at a cost of about $1,000,000, 
but, as is so often the case, the entire plant is 
already filled almost to overflowing. The total 
cost of the plant, including the already amor- 
tized expenditure for the original building, has 
amounted to $400 per pupil. Thus the utiliza- 
tion of the really fine old building not only has 
saved the taxpayers a large sum of money, but 
has preserved a building filled with the mem- 
ories of 40 years of useful service to thousands 
of young people. 


The Waltham High-Schoo! Additions 


During an entire decade the school committee 
of Waltham has planned and struggled to secure 
an educationally adequate building for its 
senior high school. There has been a constant 
shortage of space, and both teachers and pupils 
have worked at a disadvantage because of the 
excessive enrollments accommodated. From year 
to year various schemes for solving the prob- 
lem have been presented. These have varied in 
cost from $600,000 to $1,000,000, and all have 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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DETAILS OF MAIN ENTRANCE OF 1932 ADDITION, 
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been killed either in council or by a direct refer- 
endum vote of the people. The city is one which 
cannot afford to be extravagant in its appropria- 
tions but must make the best possible use of 
every dollar of tax money. 

The old Waltham High School building has 
been in use as a high school for more than a 
generation. It is well built, but in some respects 
antiquated and far too small for the present en- 
rollment. To complicate the problem further, 
there is little space on the site for expansion. 
In 1933, however, Kilham, Hopkins and 
Greeley worked out a proposal for the erection 
of classroom wings and a double gymnasium 
which would provide ample room for the en- 
larged enrollment and for the newer activities 
carried on in the school. The plans incorporated 
an entirely new heating plant of economical 
design, the essential renovations of various por- 
tions of the old building, and carefully consid- 
ered fire protection. The plan was accepted and 
was made practicable by the purchase of a small 
additional parcel of land. 

The construction of the additions and the 
remodeling were undertaken during the summer 
and fall of 1935, and at the time of writing were 
approaching completion. The total cost of the 
wings, of the new boiler plant, and of the boiler- 
room renovations amounted to $266,000. An 
appropriation of $75,000 in addition to the 
foregoing, has been made for the erection of a 
gymnasium which is to measure 65 by 105 feet 
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and to include showers, toilets, and lockers for 

a total of 1,200 pupils. Upon completion of the’ 
gymnasium additions, the total cost of the re- 

modeling and enlargements will have been about 

$340,000. 

The solution of the Waltham High School en- 
largement problem affords an interesting com- 
parison with projected schemes for new layouts. 
It indicates the value of very careful studies of 
existing buildings and sites, of possible enlarge- 
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ments to fit increased enrollments and enriched 
educational programs. It suggests that existing 
facilities should not be abandoned so readily in 
favor of entirely new sites and new buildings, 
at least until the existing possibilities have been 
exhausted. 

The present accommodations in Waltham, 
now included in the enlarged high-school plant, 
include the following: 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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The kind of material that should be used for 
floors and floor coverings in school buildings is 
one of the most vital problems which confronts 
us in connection with the selection of proper 
and suitable materials for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. 

It is the floor that receives 90 per cent of the 
use and abuse to which a room is subjected. It 
is the floor on which large sums of money have 
to be expended each year for cleaning and main- 
tenance. It is the floor in the entrance hall of a 
building that creates the “Atmosphere” and 
gives the sense impression as to what we might 
expect to find within. 

It is the floor which in a dozen ways may be 
the cause of grief and dissatisfaction or on the 
contrary may be the source of greatest satisfac- 
tion in the occupation and use of the building. 

We find country-wide that nearly all class- 
rooms have wood floors, the reason for this, of 
course, is the fact that previous to a few years 
ago no other suitable material was known and 
the habit, like “Topsy just grew,” has continued 
to grow regardless of the fact that many other 
materials are available which have proved their 
worth. 

Of the several kinds of materials now on the 
market suitable for school floors we find in 
many instances three or four different kinds 
suitable for the same location from which it is 
possible to make a selection. 

What kind of material to use for classroom 
floors perhaps forms one of the most important 
subdivisions of our subject, the floors of class- 
rooms being the major area covered in the build- 
ing. Of the five or more kinds of possible ma- 
terials, namely, asphalt tile, linoleum, cork, 
rubber tile and wood, we find that each have 
certain characteristics in common, they are 
more or less resilient, have good wearing quali- 
ties, and are suitable in various degrees for 
economical cleaning and maintenance. With the 
exception of wood, they have certain values 
which assist the acoustical properties of the 
room and, in addition, they possess good quali- 
ties from the point of sanitation and are a step 
forward as fire-retarding agents. 

Another location where the kind of floor ma- 
terial to be used is of great importance is in the 
corridors. The hard wear due to tracking dirt 
and of scuffling feet makes it necessary to pro- 
vide material that will stand a great deal of 

‘Formerly Architect of the Coe Ohio, Board of Educa- 


tion. Now member of the firm of W. L. Stoddard and Geo. M. 
Hopkinson, New York. 
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School Floors and Floor Coverings 


Geo. M. Hopkinson’ 


abuse. The seven types of possible materials, 
namely, asphalt tile, linoleum, cork, rubber tile, 
burned tile, terrazzo, and composition, that 
might be given consideration, have certain 
common characteristics but each vary in some 
particular respect. Some have particularly good 
qualities in certain directions and others more 
favorable in some other direction. Burned tiles, 
terrazzo, and composition each possess a hard 
surface but in varying degrees of hardness; they 
are not resilient, of course, but this is not im- 
portant when used in corridors and considered 
only from this angle. From the point of view, 
however, of noise deadening, the softer types of 
materials deaden noise more effectively, and this 
is somewhat of an important factor in corridors. 
The burned tile presents the hardest and most 
impervious surface. The asphalt tile, linoleum, 
cork, and rubber tile possess the greatest noise- 
deadening qualities of the seven types of ma- 
terials mentioned above. 

In all locations where water is likely to be 
spilled, such as toilet rooms, locker and shower 
rooms, slop-sink closets, and such locations, con- 
sideration should be given only to burned tile 
or terrazzo. 

By the use of modern materials, such as 
asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber tile, burned tile, 
terrazzo and composition, for main entrance 
halls, we find a great opportunity for working 
into the design reproductions of school emblems, 
school colors, etc., and other decorative features. 

When resilient types of floor coverings, such 
as asphalt tile, linoleum, cork, and rubber tile 
are used in kindergartens, we have an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate in the floor design, circles 
and instructive features that are helpful in con- 
nection with kindergarten activities. We must 
remember, also, that a resilient, dustless, and 
more or less warm floor is necessary in a kinder- 
garten for the reason that the children sit and 
play upon it. 

When certain new types of floor coverings are 
used, it is possible to save money in connection 
with the construction of the supporting floors, 
apart from whatever difference of cost there 
may be between the respective types of cover- 
ings. For instance, suppose a wood maple floor 
is contemplated with a wood sleeper subfloor. 
Money could be saved by changing to a new 
type of floor covering, omitting the wood sleeper 
subfloor, and laying the new floor covering 
directly on the floor construction itself. This 
means that about one foot in the total height 





EXTERIOR VIEW SHOWING ADDITIONS. WALTHAM HIGH SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
(See preceding page.) 
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FLOOR AND FLOOR-COVERING CHART 


outtng Locations for Various Types of Floors and Floor 
Coverings in Schools 
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er of floor suitable for consideration. 


Note: Where more than one kind of material is men- 
tioned, the question as to which to select should be set 
tled on the basis of price in relation to merit, the de- 
sign effect desired, cleaning and maintenance, and by 
keeping in mind the special desirable qualities desig- 
nated by the following marginal references applying to 
the above chart: 


i} Acoustical qualities. 





Sanitation and cleanliness. 

Sanitation and warmth (cold materials are uncomfort- 
able to bare feet of children being examined. 

Suitability for artistic treatment. 

Resistance to water and dampness. 

Noiselessness. 

Sanitation, warmth and design. 

Sanitation, resiliency. 

Resistance to chemicals and water respectively. 

Resilient sub-floor construction. 

Suitability for stage scenery screws. 

Suitability for bolting down benches, lathes, etc., 
and to save damage to dropped tools. 

Suitability for heavy loads, grease and oil. 

Sanitation, ability to resist hard wear, sound-dead- 

i ening value. 

{\o) Sanitation and sound-deadening value. 

es Resistance to wear. 
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of the building would be saved at a possible 
saving of several thousand dollars. 

Strict attention must be paid to the proper 
cleaning of all types of floors, it is very impor- 
tant that only tested and approved cleaning 
agents be used because strong soaps and wash- 
ing powders containing free alkali or abrasives 
soon ruin the surface. It is a point of economy 
where resilient floors are used, to apply finish- 
ing wax or other approved special preparation 
at definite intervals. 

The following points should be given con- 
sideration and each point should be carefully 
weighed before deciding upon the type of floor 
best suited for each particular location: 

1. The initial cost in comparison with length 
of life. 

2. The expense for cleaning and maintenance. 

3. The degree of ability to withstand abuse. 

4. Resiliency, should location demand. 

5. Acoustical and noise-deadening value where 
desirable. 

6. Sanitary qualities. 

7. Fire-retarding qualities. 

8. Nonslip qualities. 

9. Suitability for damp and wet locations. 


Various Types of Floor Coverings and 
Suitable Locations for Use 


Asphalt Tile, Linoleum, Cork and Rubber Tile: 
Classrooms, dispensaries, and nurses’ quarters, 
auditoriums, corridors, entrance foyers, libraries, 


cafeterias, kindergartens. domestic science, miscel- 
(Concluded on Page 86) 


Planning the Social-Studies Classroom 


It might almost be said that such a room does 
not exist in American schools. As in the case of 
all generalizations, there are exceptions, and it is 
these exceptions which have largely provided ma- 
terial for this article. 

In too many schools, the social-studies classroom 
is merely another room assigned to classes in an 
academic subject. It may be the social-studies 
room for only one half of the day, or an English 
room. This is possible because no special equip- 
ment is considered necessary for instruction in 
social studies. The same blackboards, the same 
desks, the same chairs, and other equipment used 
for, say, mathematics, seem equally adapted to 
social-studies instruction. 

Replies to inquiries addressed to boards of edu- 
cation in a number of large cities, as well as ob- 
servations of classrooms by the writer, consti- 
tute the source of factual data for this discussion. 
Certain of our largest cities make no special pro- 
vision for classrooms for social studies. Boston! 
makes no such provision, and our largest city, New 
York, has not developed any standard social- 
studies classrooms as yet.2 Des Moines appar- 
ently has such rooms but detailed information 
concerning them was not available at the time of 
the preparation of this material.4 From the obser- 
vations of the inspectors of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Education, “there has been nothing done 
throughout the state to especially lay out and 
plan the social-studies classroom or laboratory.”* 
The writer has noted few, if any, articles or dia- 
grams of such rooms in the educational periodicals. 

Data concerning the social-studies classroom, 
based on rooms in use in their school systems, was 
furnished by the following city school corpora- 
tions: Detroit, Michigan;** Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia;*” Sacramento, California; Shawnee, Okla- 
homa; Indiana State Teachers College Training 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana (a school operated 
jointly with the Terre Haute public schools). 

Other information for this study was furnished 
by the Indiana Department of Education, and 
William B. Ittner, architect, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Class size will necessarily determine room size. 
Class size is often based on rulings or standards 
set up by state departments of education. Indiana® 
place the pupil-teacher ratio for elementary grades 
at approximately 1 to 36. The high-school ratio 
is about 1 to 35, no distinction being made _ be- 
tween the lower grades of the elementary school, 
and the upper or junior-high-school grades. There 
seems to be a tendency to increase class size in 
all schools, particularly in those classes which are 
in purely academic subjects. The ordinary high- 
school social-studies class will probably include 25 
to 30 students. In the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege Training School, rooms are planned to accom- 
modate approximately 32 students in_ social 
studies.® 

It would seem desirable that when more than 
one social-studies classroom is needed, that the 
rooms should adjoin or connect with each other. 
Some schools provide a departmental office.? School 


1Information from William W. Drummey, 
Department of School Buildings, Boston, Mass. 

“Information from Walter C. Martin, Architect, Superin- 
tendent of School Buildings, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1935. 

‘Information f 


from A. W. 
1935 


Superintendent 


Merrill, Acting Superintendent, 


‘Information from T. H. Mahan, Assistant Director, Division 
of Elementary ! High School Inspection, 1934. 
‘*Information furnished by E. O. Fox, Director, Department 
of Buildings Board of Education. 
‘*Information furnished by Frank O. Evans, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Edu ational Housing, Board of Education of the 
City of Los Ange 


5See note 4. 
“Information from Otis G 


and Grounds 
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Jamison, Principal. 


7Indiana State Training School. 


Albert A. Orth, Terre Haute, Indiana 


A JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL CLASS IN THE SOCTAL-SCIENCE 
ROOM, LABORATORY SCHOOL. INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA. 


architects advise a workroom in connection with 
the classroom.® 


Table 1 presents data regarding length, width, 
and height of social-studies rooms. 


TABLE 1. Dimensions of Social-Studies Classrooms 


Width 
22 ft. 


City and School Length 
Detroit, elementary. 30 ft. 
Los Angeles, high 

school 30—33 ft. 
Sacramento, 

high 
Shawnee, Jefferson 

School 33 ft. 1014 in. 23 ft. 1 in. 
Indiana State 21 ft. 6 in. 

Training School. . 33 ft. 6 in 23 ft. 6 in. 
Indiana Dept. of 

Education Stand- 

| Serer 32 ft. 
Ittner opinion.... 38-40 ft. 


Height 
12 ft. 


23 ft. 12 ft. 6 in. 
24 ft. 10 in. 12 ft. 
12 ft. 
12 ft. 


23 ft. 
22%. 


12 ft. 
2 it. 


From Table 1 it may be learned that the aver- 
age length of typical social-studies rooms is ap- 
proximately 33 feet, with the average width about 
22 feet 8 inches. The height of the ceiling, where 
this is given is either 12 feet or 12 feet 6 inches. 
The actual floor space in such a room would be 
approximately 773 square feet. This would provide 


SWilliam B. Ittner. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE SOCIAL-SCIENCE ROOM, 
LABORATORY SCHOOL, INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE 
HAUTE, INDIANA 
Frank E. Curtis, Architect. 


30 


more than 25 square feet of floor space per stu- 
dent in a class of 30 pupils. The minimum amount 
of floor space per pupil, according to the standards 
of the Indiana Department of Education, is 15 
square feet. However, all well-arranged rooms pro- 
vide for clear space both in front of the room and 
at the rear. 

When social studies are taught by the methods 
used in instruction in science, or the laboratory 
plan, much more is needed in the planning of the 
room than the mere construction of a shell with 
blackboards lining the walls. Attention must be 
paid to adequate lighting, both natural and arti- 
ficial. Los Angeles, in its standards for high-school 
rooms, stipulates that the window area must be 
not less than one sixth of the floor area. Windows 
are placed toward the rear of the room.® In the 
Sacramento junior-high-school building, the social- 
studies room is provided with 6 windows, 12 feet 
by 3 feet 4 inches.'° The specifications for win- 
dows from Los Angeles are for typical high-school 
classrooms, while those from Sacramento represent 
a specially planned social-studies room. 

The social-studies room does not need as much 
blackboard space as is demanded in rooms for in- 
struction in other subjects, such as mathematics. 
The amount of blackboard work done by the pupils 
is small, compared to that necessary in foreign 
languages or mathematics. The _ social-studies 
teacher would prefer that corkboard be substituted 
for blackboard. Classrooms in the Sacramento 
junior high school and the Indiana State Teachers 
College Training School provide blackboard only 
on the front wall at the teacher’s end of the room. 

All teachers of these subjects, and particularly 
those who follow the laboratory plan of instruc- 
tion place pictures, maps, posters, and other types 
of illustrative materials before the students on 
bulletin or tackboards. There are many types of 
boards which can be used for display purposes, 
and many teachers, due to lack of funds, have used 
makeshift equipment, but corkboard is the on!y 
fully satisfactory material. Tacks can be inserted 
and withdrawn easily. The holes made by the tacks 
gradually draw together in a cork surface, but 
this is not true of other bulletin-board material. 
It can almost be said that it is impossible to pro- 
vide too much tackboard surface. The social-studies 
room mentioned in this article provides a large 
amount of tackboard, with this material covering 
the space which would be used for blackboard on 
the rear or side walls, and strips above the slate 
surface in the teacher’s end of the rooms. When it 
can be done, some bulletin-board surface should 
be placed near the doors leading to the corridors, 
so that pupils may not fail to see important ma- 
terial displayed there. 

The day has passed, it is to be hoped, when a 
flimsy desk for the teacher, and a few dozen desks 
or chairs for students, are considered sufficient 
furniture or equipment for any classroom. Now- 
adays, with modern methods of social-studies in- 
struction, there is an urgent need for bookshelves, 
cabinets, drawers, filing cases, and display cases. 
Economy in room space can be obtained by built- 
in equipment of this type. The Jefferson School, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, provides a storage and book 
cabinet in the rear of the room, with storage 
cabinets above the lockers on the corridor side. 
Forty-four pigeonholes for students’ book storage 
are placed under the windows. In the Sacramento 
junior-high-school-building social-studies room ad- 
justable shelves are placed at both sides of the 
teacher’s end of the room; a panel-door map rack 
is underneath the blackboard at the center of this 
end, and additional cupboard space is under the 


*See plan of room. 
19See plan of room. 
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shelves at the left of this end of the room. Eight- 
een pigeonholes and additional shelf space are 
placed on the corridor side. In the Indiana State 
Teachers College Training School classrooms one 
or two units, consisting of bookshelves behind 
glass doors, shelf space closed by wood-panel doors, 
and drawers of two sizes, are found in each unit 
of the social-studies suite. Built-in filing cases of 
letter or legal size are practical devices for storing 
miscellaneous display material. 

The rooms for which plans are shown indicate 
wise planning and arrangement of built-in fea- 
tures. Careful location of blackboards, bulletin 
boards, and built-in storage space in reference to 
doors and windows, add much to the value of the 
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room. Two doors, when possible, facilitate the 
change of classes without undue congestion of 
traffic. 

There is no reason why walls or floors of the 
social-studies room should differ from walls or 
floors in other academic classrooms. The plans 
illustrated indicate that the ceilings and wall are of 
ordinary plaster, and the floors of asphalt composi- 
tion, wood, or tile. Los Angeles high-school class- 
rooms have ceilings finished with acoustic plaster. 

Nearly all classrooms in buildings of recent con- 
struction are equipped with some indirect, or at 
least inclosed, type of lighting. Needless to say, 
this is the only fully satisfactory type of artificial 
illumination for mapmaking and other activities 
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carried on in a social-studies laboratory. Care 
should be exercised to see that there are sufficient 
lighting units with bulbs large enough to provide 
a minimum of 12 foot-candles illumination. Test- 
ing with the sightmeter will indicate the adequacy 
of the light. A separately controlled light over the 
teacher’s desk, or a wall outlet for a desk lamp, 
will permit the use of the room by the teacher 
without operating all of the lighting units. 

Many older-type classrooms have no convenient 
provision for the attachment of a projector. Wall 
outlets at the rear of the room are a necessity in 
the use of stereopticon or motion-picture machine. 

In the Sacramento junior-high-school buildings 
and in the State Teachers’ College Training School 
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radio loud-speakers are provided. Such equipment 
effectively used will add much to the vividness and 
realism in the teaching of history or current events. 
Many of the most worth-while broadcasts of im- 
portant historical events or occasions take place 
during school hours. If not heard at school, many 
students who do little or no reading of newspapers, 
will be entirely ignorant of these events. 

A telephone system within the building or a 
buzzer signal system connecting with the office is 
provided in the more modern layouts. Similarly, 
electrically operated clocks, conveniently placed, 
add to the conveniences of the rooms. 

The heating and ventilating systems of the social- 
studies rooms will, of necessity, be the same as 
in the other rooms of the building. They should 
require the minimum of attention by teacher and 
students. 

The tendency seems to be away from the con- 
ventional school desk as seating equipment in 
social-studies rooms. The more flexible types, such 
as combination chair-desks, or tables and chairs, 
are being used.t! Movable desks or tables permit 
laboratory work, and permit the use of the room 
space to a greater extent than is possible with 
fixed seats. Unless book-storage space is provided 
for pupils in built-in shelves or drawers, the pupil 
desks should have some type of drawer or storage 
space for materials. 

Many times teachers have found that their desks 
were wholly inadequate as to space for books and 


11[Information from Indiana State Teachers College Training 
School. 
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other teaching materials which they wish to have 
readily at hand. The desk should have at least four 


or five drawers of a size sufficient to contain books,. 


paper, and necessary desk supplies. The writing 
bed of the desk should be large enough to permit 
handling of papers with ease. All parts of the desk 
should be provided with locks. Too often the 
teacher’s desk is the cheapest and most carelessly 
selected piece of furniture in the room. 

A large table where maps or other materials of 
like nature can be placed is needed in every 
social-studies room.!* Chairs for student groups 
should be provided. It has been the experience of 
the writer that a glass-inclosed display cabinet 
which can be locked is a valuable adjunct to teach- 
ers who have or can obtain exhibits or valuable 
material for display to students. Such a case need 
not be expensive but may be a modification of the 
upright showcase often used in. food stores for 
bakery products. This type of case usually has 
one or more shelves spaced far enough apart to 
permit the display of more or less bulky objects. 
A well-known school architect!*® suggests a ward- 
robe in the rear of the room. If a built-in filing 
case is not provided, there should be some type 
of file suitable for filing sheets of letter size or 
larger. If no built-in bookshelving or storage space 
is provided, there should be bookracks and storage 
cabinets. 

Map equipment is one of the most important 
items in any social-studies room. Many good maps 


12William B. Ittner. 
14See note 12. 
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are of little use because of poor or impractical 
mounting. The tripod-stand mounting is worse than 
useless in a crowded classroom because of the floor 
space it occupies. It is also impractical in arrange- 
ment because it is usually not equipped with a 
loose-leaf mounting for the maps. The most satis- 
factory mounting seems to be the type with one or 
two maps on each sheet attached to a spring roller 
with an oilcloth covering so arranged as to cover 
the map surface when rolled. When a map rail is 
provided individually mounted maps can be used 
since they can be readily moved from place to 
place in the room. Maps can be obtained in inter- 
changeable mountings so that they may be moved 
from one case to another, thus making it possible 
for one complete set of maps to serve several 
rooms. 
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There are many history teachers who have taught 
class after class year after year with only the 
ordinary political maps, intended primarily for 
geography classes, as teaching tools. While most 
social-studies rooms can use these maps as sup- 
plemental material, they are not sufficient. Special- 
ly designed maps illustrating the different historical 
periods, as well as charts of the organization of 
government, are a necessity. Maps for history are 
so readily obtainable, at prices no greater than 
other laboratory equipment, that there is little rea- 
son for their absence. Some excellent maps, useful 
in American history, are obtainable from govern- 
ment departments or officials.1* When unmounted, 
they are usually in such form as would permit 
mounting without great expense. Other maps are 
available at cost price. 

No social-studies classroom can be considered 
completely equipped which does not have some 
type of projector, the best equipment being the 
sound-motion-picture projector. Silent-motion-pic- 
ture projectors, slide machines, and filmslide pro- 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW. PIERRE S. DU PONT HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Delaware. 


The Prerre S$. du Pont High School in Wilmington 


A Project in Co-operative School Planning 


Scarcely two decades have passed since the 
people of Delaware began to awaken from their 
deep educational sleep. The General Education 
Board Survey in 1919 revealed a multiplicity 
of impoverished rural districts, each with its 
separate school committee and tax collector. 
Sixty-seven per cent of all teachers, and 94 per 
cent of the rural teachers were found to have 
inadequate professional preparation. The aver- 
age annual current expenditure for education in 
rural white districts, based on total enrollment, 
was $20.33 per child. In rural schools for colored 
children, which are separate in Delaware, the 
average annual current expenditure was $8.29 
per child. A state school fund existed, but was 
used for a flat annual appropriation of $188 per 
teacher to all districts regardless of number of 
teachers employed or ability to support educa- 
tion. The law required a minimum of an addi- 
tional $100 per teacher to be raised locally by 
means of a capitation tax and a real and per- 
sonal property tax, the latter sometimes requir- 
ing assessments as high as $2.25 per $100 full 
valuation in order to raise the minimum amount. 
More than three fourths of the rural schools 
were one-room shacks to which modern sani- 
tary facilities were unknown. In winter the chil- 
dren crowded about old-fashioned heaters of 
Civil War variety. The General Education 
Board found geography maps in use (after the 
World War) which had been published prior 
to the Civil War. Although almost 40 per cent 
of the children of the state were on part-time 
rosters and school attendance was scarcely 
better than 60 per cent, the several hundred 
little districts stoutly maintained a chatty devo- 
tion to their highly prized independence. A sur- 
prising percentage of the school buildings had 
given more than a half century of service. The 
city schools were chiefly of the interior-column 
type, larger, but otherwise scarcely better than 
the rural schools. Many were dark, hazardous, 
and unsafe. The demand for better facilities 
was born of a crying need. 

In contrast with these conditions of a few 
years ago, today Delaware has scores of modern 
centralized schools. The tale of what has hap- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. 
*Supervisor of Industrial-Arts Education, Wilmington, Delaware 
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pened in the brief period since 1920 is a story 
in itself. It is sufficient to say that civic organ- 
izations campaigned, the citizenry became 
aroused, and private philanthropy led the way. 
Income taxes and corporation franchise taxes 
replaced the real estate tax, and generous state 
grants for new school buildings induced small 
districts to consolidate. Today practically every 
antiquated structure within the borders of Dela- 
ware has been replaced. From the northernmost 
line of Brandywine Hundred to the lower border 
of Sussex county, the children attend well- 
equipped, modern schools. The schools for 
colored children are second to none in America. 
The city of Wilmington accommodates 68 per 
cent of its total public-school population in 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE PIERRE S. 


DU PONT HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON 


building not more than ten years old. By means 
of large reserves in the State School Fund, built 
up during prosperous years, Delaware has con- 
tinued her school-building program with in- 
creased vigor since 1929. 

The Pierre S. duPont High School 

The Pierre S. duPont High School in Wil- 
mington is an outstanding example of co-opera- 
tive school planning in which the entire com- 
munity participated. Committees of secondary- 
school teachers, heads of departments, princi- 
pals, supervisors, members of the superintend- 
ent’s cabinet, members of the board of educa- 
tion, and representative citizens began to study 
the city’s educational and vocational needs 
more than two and a half years before the funds 
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school plant as nearly adapted to the educa- 
tional needs of the community as possible. The 
completed structure is the result of co-opera- 
tive thinking and planning. Its remarkable suit- 
ability for meeting the educational program 
could not have been secured in any other way. 

The completed building is a fitting tribute to 
Mr. Pierre S. duPont, the great Delawarean 
whose name it bears. Beginning in 1920, Mr. 
duPont has generously given to Delaware 106 
modern school buildings and has assisted with 
67 others, including extensive additions to the 
University of Delaware. The gifts of Mr. 
duPont have totaled not less than $8,500,000. 
This stimulus launched the state school-building 
program which has increased the value of the 
school plant to $19,000,000. First of the thirteen 
colonies in statehood, Delaware is now among 
the first in maintaining public schools for the 
preservation of the democracy she helped to 
create. 


Mobilizing Public Opinion 


Mention has been made of the survey of 
schoolhousing conditions. After a survey of this 
kind, existing buildings are usually found cap- 
able of accommodating many more than was at 
first believed. The opposite situation was found 
in this case. Several rooms in the existing high 
school were ordered evacuated by the Wilming- 
ton fire department. With these facts and other 
evidence, the superintendent began to inform 
the public of the need for additional facilities. 
At least four different agencies were employed 
for this purpose. First, meetings and addresses 
were used. The culminating act of the campaign 
was a mass meeting sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce and addressed by the superinten- 
dent and Mr. Pierre S. duPont, the latter in 
the capacity of state tax collector. In this meet- 
ing the superintendent pointed out the need, 
and Mr. duPont gave the essential facts to show 
the ability of the state treasury to finance the 
project. The second and most effective agency 
was the local press. The Wilmington news- 
papers gave liberally of news space, and sup- 

DETAILS OF THE MAIN FACADE, PIERRE §. DU PONT HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ported the program editorially. A third agency 
E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Delaware. was the civic organizations which were found 
ready and willing to help. Service clubs passed 
were made available. A co-operating committee resolutions or made public statements in favor 
of citizens, after an intensive study, brought oi the new high school. 
before the superintendent facts about local 
trades and employment. Other committees, 
made up of the educational personnel, worked 
out what they considered the particular require- 
ments of the various departments. The data as- 
sembled were analyzed and their manifold im- e 
plications brought into view. On these bases the : anne 
ideas of the educational personnel were pro- = 
posed in tentative sketches. All data, the state- ee ae 
ment of their implications, and the rough : 
sketches were submitted to the school architect, 
E. William Martin, A.I.A., who set about de- UNEXCAVATED pepe ome 
veloping the plans. Because it was felt that the z > pee Prowse 
public, after being informed, would support the pe 
proposed building program, plans were being te herp S rr 
prepared in the architect’s office almost a year to — —1 +; 
before funds were provided by the Delaware CO Pl ane — 
General Assembly. The architect took the j iL 2 
sketches and layouts of rooms, departments, and count an 
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service units as submitted and translated them ems —s 
into a unified plan. Gross size was determined re : Fue | : 
from predicted enrollments and population : —_—{ 
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trends. The superintendent’s office became the —_ rareet : 
focal point of the planning activities. From this ‘eo5 - 
office the architect’s blueprints of rooms and 

units were passed out to the educational com- 

mittees for criticism. With notes and sugges- 

tions attached, the revised sketches were re- 

turned to the superintendent and thence to the 

architect. This interchange continued about a 

year, during which the plans passed back and hai ica 
forth for revisions almost a score of times. 'S, seas wel 

Other modern high schools were visited, special — 


local problems were analyzed, and available aid BASEMENT PLAN, PIERRE S. DU PONT HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Soon it was realized, however, that some co- 
ordinating body was needed as a clearing 
agency for public opinion so that it might be 
better expressed and effectively felt. For this 
purpose the superintendent requested | the 
Chamber of Commerce to sponsor a “citizens 
committee,” comprising 24 representatives of 
educational, business, and civic interests of the 
city. The “Citizens’ Committee” rose to its task 
with uncommon zeal, and through various 
organizations, newspapers, meetings, and ad- 
dresses, expressed effectively the sentiment of 
the people to the Governor and the General 
Assembly. The Committee was responsible for 
some 35,000 signatures to petitions requesting 
the appropriation of funds for the construction 
of additional high-school facilities. In May, 
1934, the General Assembly appropriated $2,- 
500,000 for state school-building purposes, in- 
cluding $1,500,000 for a high-school building 
in Wilmington. 
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How to translate legislation into steel and 
stone! Careful planning had been going on for 
months. It was anticipated that the public 
would clamor for construction to begin as soon 
as the money had been appropriated, since the 
unemployment situation had become acute. 
There was a minimum of delay. Within a few 
months excavators were at work. With the 
exception of the time required to arrange for 
the grant from Public Works Administration 
funds, no delays were encountered. 


The Building Site 


The building is situated on the highest eleva- 
tion of a rectangular 22-acre site (850 by 1,190 
feet), overlooking a growing residential neigh- 
borhood in the northern section of the city. It 
is served by three electric car lines and is free 
from railroads, busy streets, and malodors. 
Light is entirely unobstructed. The grounds 
provide for ample landscaping, walks, and 
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MR. PIERRE S. DU PONT 


Mr. duPont has personally presented to the State of Delaware 


scores of modern school buildings, his gifts amounting to $8,500,- 
000. Of no less importance is the great influence he has exerted 


in encouraging the state school-building program. 


drives, parking space for 400 cars at the redr 
of the building, and a football field and stadium. 
Tennis courts and practice and playing fields 
occupy the remainder of the grounds. The 
building faces southwest. 


A Description of the Building 


The architectural style is appropriately 
Georgian, a type of architecture long associated 
with historic Delaware. Located at the head of 
a principal street, the main facade is monu- 
mental, the extending wings seeming to em- 
brace the approaching visitor. The gross struc- 
ture contains 165,000 square feet of floor space, 
3,700,000 cubic feet of volume; it is planned 
for an enrollment of 2,250 pupils in grades 
10, 11, and 12. It stands today as a monument 
of beauty and utility achieved because the 
architect and engineer have built into, and out 
from, the requirements of the educator. 

The building is constructed of steel and con- 
crete, with red-brick walls and granite and 
limestone exterior trim. The tile roof is framed 
of steel and heavy timber, and is crowned with 
a white cupola, typical of colonial buildings. 
The structure, built in 500 working days, has 
2,628 pupil stations and a working capacity of 
2,250 pupils in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

An inspection of the plan shows that the 
angle of the wings is oriented so as to reduce 
dark spaces to a minimum. Possible future 
additions have been provided for. The main 
entrance is at the axis of the building, easily 
accessible to the offices and auditorium. The 
classic fagade imparts a dignity rarely matched. 
Colonnading the main entrance are white pillars 
with Ionic capitals, their delicate scrolls stand- 
ing out among the interesting detail. In general 
appearance the building stands as a worthy 
monument to the victory of the State over the 
forces of ignorance. From the chief engineer to 
the humblest laborer, the men employed in its 
construction seemed to realize that they were 
engaged in an epoch-making project in the 
educational development of the city. 

An inspection of the foyer and corridors 
reveals buff-brick wainscot, asphalt-tile floors, 
plaster walls, and acoustical-plaster ceilings. 
The walls are of light cream color, and the 
trim is brown. The main lobby is large and 
accessible through four corridors, permitting 
easy access to all parts. Classrooms are situated 
on both sides of the corridors, and all corridors 
are served by eight continuous fireproof stair- 
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ways from the top floor to outside exits. These ~ 
stairways use natural light from the outside; 
they are of steel, with buff-brick walls and 
bluestone treads. A passenger elevator is located 
in the corridor near the main entrance. 
The Typical Classroom 

The academic classrooms average 22 feet by 
29 feet with 12-foot ceilings. They have hard- 
wood floors, dust-resisting metal base and 
picture mold, metal lath, and plaster walls. 
The ceilings are white, the walls light cream, 
the dado light brown, and the trim school 
brown. Each room has not less than four semi- 
direct light fixtures and four double-hung 
windows. Both translucent totine shades and 
opaque shades are placed in a number of rooms 
for still and motion pictures. Each room has 
two corridor doors, 3 by 7 feet with a 6-light 
transom in the upper half. The interior class- 
room walls are of gypsum block and the exterior 
of terra-cotta furring. Each room is laid out 
with built-in storage cabinets, bookcases, and 
filing cases. All rooms have heating units which 
supply filtered fresh air. The furniture consists 
of 35 American universal desks, teacher’s desk 
and chair, and extra chairs. Aluminum-framed 
slate boards are found at the front and side, 
and cork boards have been placed at the side 
and the rear. The special classrooms vary in 
size and equipment to meet instructional need. 
The cost for instructional equipment was 
approximately $180,000. 


Educational Contents of the Building 


t2 rooms for the administrative suite, including 5 offices, 3 wait- 
ing rooms, radio-control room, 2 toilet rooms, and storage 
room. 

4 rooms for the medical suite, including medical room, in- 
firmary, toilet room, and waiting room. 

41 typical classrooms, equipped for 35 pupils each, including 
10 English rooms, 5 mathematics rooms, 8 social-science 
rooms, 6 modern and ancient language rooms, public-speak- 
ing room, 6 other classrooms, and 5 study rooms in the 
vicinity of the library. 

21 rooms in the main gymnasium suite, including lobby and 
ticket booth, public restrooms, main gymnasium, corrective 
gymnasium, 4 toilet rooms, instructor’s room. 3 locker and 
4 shower rooms (including home-team and_ visiting-team 
rooms), uniform drying room, towel room, and equipment- 
storage room. 

21 rooms for the science suite, including seven laboratories, 
demonstration classroom, 6 storage rooms, 5_ instructor’s 
rooms, science conference room, and darkroom. 

18 rooms for industrial arts, including 3 shops, mechanical- 
drawing room. 4 classrooms, 5 storage and supply rooms, 
3 toilet and washrooms, finishing room, and blueprint room. 

13 rooms in the girls’ gymnasium suite, including a large shower 
room, locker room, 3 toilet rooms, restroom, girls’ gymnasium, 
instructor's room, 2 storage rooms, towel room, and uniform- 
storage room. 

13 rooms in the auditorium suite, including the main aud:torium 
with theatrical stage, balcony, and projection booth; 2 dress- 
ing rooms with customary facilities; convertible backstage 
room; property room; storage room; musical-instrument 
storage room; and 4 small off-stage rooms. In the main 
lobby two ticket booths and two checkrooms are conveniently 
located. 

rooms for the library suite, including main library reading 

room, library classroom, alcove, stack room, 2 conference 

rooms, 3 storage rooms. 

8 rooms for the art instruction suite, including art studio, art 
appreciation classroom, alcove, office, 3 storage rooms, and 
corridor art gallery and niche. 

8 rooms for household arts, including two laboratories, model 

apartment rooms, two storage rooms, fitting room, and pantry. 

rooms for the cafeteria unit, including main cafeteria, kitchen, 
faculty dining room, dietitian’s office, pantry, storage room, 
dishwashing room, and kitchen help room. 

7 rooms for the commercial suite, including 5 classrooms, 
conference room, and storage room. ‘ 

4 rooms for music, including a specially constructed choral 
room, 2 sound-insulated practice rooms, and a music class- 
room. 


22 service rooms; 5 engineering rooms, 8 janitors’ rooms on 
the various floors, janitors’ toilets, receiving room for 
supplies, general storage and repair room, bookstorage room, 
fireman's room, laundry, head custodian’s office, and other 
storage rooms. 


Eight stairways from the top floor to outside 
exits on the ground floor are provided. The cor- 
ridors and stairways are wide and conveniently 
located to permit easy circulation of internal 
traffic, as well as safe and rapid exit in case of 
fire or other emergency. 

The Planning Begins 

The first step in the planning was a survey 
of population and enrollment trends made by 
Dr. Zenas R. Clark, director of research. By 
means of the United States census method of 
arithmetic progression and the Witham Holding 
Power Index, a gradual increase in high-school 
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enrollment was found likely to occur. Some 
eleven new school buildings in Wilmington con- 
structed since 1925 had satisfied the urgent 
housing need in the elementary- and junior- 
high-school divisions of the school system. 
Prior to 1930 the senior-high-school department 
had not been seriously overcrowded, but enor- 
mous increases in enrollment began pouring 
into the Wilmington High School. As happened 
in many other communities during the same 
years, the enrollment outgrew existing facilities. 
Located within three blocks from the center of 
the city, the original high-school building con- 
structed in 1901 and an annex built in 1918 
provided for a maximum of 2,200 students, but 
by 1933 the enrollment had reached 3,470. The 
use of some attic and basement rooms was at 
first resorted to, but half-day sessions soon be- 
came necessary. The change in conditions had 
occurred so quickly that the public was more or 
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less unaware of the actual crowding. In 1931, 
long before the problem reached its most diffi- 
cult stages, the superintendent of schools had 
begun to bring the facts before the public 
through the newspapers, and civic organizations. 

Previous to the planning of the new building, 
the co-operative method was employed to de- 
velop the educational program of the new 
school. The planning was begun by the super- 
intendent’s cabinet, special-subject supervisors, 
principals, and ten high-school department 
heads. The secondary-school teaching personnel 
and at last the community were interested. Con- 
sulting service was used to the extent that the 
Delaware School Foundation was called on for 
engineering advice. (This organization was 
furnished with funds by Mr. Pierre S. duPont 
in order to provide architectural, engineering, 
and accounting service to the various school 
district of the state.) Among other things, the 
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FLOOR PLANS, PIERRE S. DU PONT HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
FE. William Martin, Architect. Wilmington, Delaware 
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Superintendent of Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


development of the educational program meant 
a revision of the program of studies. The 
number of pupils enrolled in each subject and 
each grade for fifteen years past was tabulated, 
and the predicted enrollment for the ten years 
1935 to 1945 was forecast. On this basis, the 
rooms and facilities needed for each department 
was determined. The optimum enrollment in 
each class, ranging from 30 in the foods labora- 
tory to 60 in physical education, influenced the 
plans. The philosophy of education in Wilming- 
ton, which employs departmentalized self-di- 
rected learning, also affected the educational 
specifications. An additional academic high 
school to accommodate 2,000 pupils was found 
to be needed. The discovery that the trades 
courses then offered covered only 15 per cent of 
local trades employment, revealed the need for 
greater trade-training facilities. It was felt that 
a polytechnic high school might be made by re- 
modeling the old senior high, and that ulti- 
mately an additional senior high school would 
be required. 

With the educational requirements and rough 
sketches placed before him, the architect pro- 
ceeded to plan the building. How the plans 
passed back and forth between educator and 
architect has been related. The architect proved 
himself a master in preserving unusual beauty 
while achieving maximum utility. The colonial 
framework erected about a modern interior 
renders the structure truly a meeting ground of 
the old and the new. In its classic simplicity 
much of the hospitality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has been recaptured. Each room has been 
designed and equipped for a specific purpose. 
The individuality of each room gives the build- 
ing its whole character, fitting it for the busi- 
ness of preparing children for happy, successful, 
and purposeful life in a democracy. Every ad- 
vanced educational feature which it was felt 
would contribute to this aim was incorporated. 
The character of the site, the structure itself, 
the rooms for each department, facilities for 
each unit, the location of each room or unit, the 
amount and nature of #quipment, and the co- 
ordination of parts — al! have been determined 
with reference to the educational program. 


The Laboratory Rooms 


The science laboratories, which are arranged 
in pairs where possible, are more than 50 per 
cent larger than the typical classrooms. Each 
laboratory, including four for biology, two for 
physics, and one for chemistry, has a storage 
room and an instructor’s room attached, con- 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Hugh M. McClure, Architect, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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The Kenwood Elementary School 


This elementary-school building serves the 
school needs of one ward of a growing small 
city. It houses the grades from kindergarten to 
sixth, inclusive. 

Due to its distance from the center of the 
city, and because of the fact that this ward 
school district is separated from the central 
part of town and the central campus school 
plant by both the Lincoln Highway and a 
transcontinental railroad, it was thought advis- 
able to design the kindergarten room for dual 
use, to supply the school community need for a 
meeting place. 

The separate building itself was justified 
from the standpoint of safety for the children 
of this area, since the traffic dangers in cross- 
ing the railroad tracks and the highway are very 
real. 

The building, which is illustrated with these 
photographs and drawings, was designed in close 
co-operation between the superintendent, Mr. 
Harry A. Burke, and the architect. In establish- 
ing the building budget the board of education 
deserves commendation for approving the rec- 
ommendation to them to allow for quality con- 
struction and complete appointments in a small, 
compact, and firesafe building; rather than to 
“skeletonize,”’ reduce quality and completeness 
—and build a bigger building. 

The amount of the building budget was es- 
tablished following the preparation of accurate 
cost estimates of the building which was needed. 
The first consideration was to fulfill the exist- 
ing need. Following this came a study of costs 
from all angles, including the life of buildings 
of the various types of construction, mainten- 
ance costs, etc. 

The building is “Class A,” with reinforced- 
concrete frame, and reinforced-concrete rib 
joist and slab door and roof construction. The 





Hugh M. McClure, Architect 


roof slab is insulated. The roof drains are in- 
ternal, connecting with deep sumps and over- 
flows at the street curb. 

The established building budget, permitted 
the inclusion of an electric clock and signal 
system, radio reception and distribution to the 
classrooms, steel wardrobe lockers, extensive 
classroom storage cases, generous tack-board 
area, a well-equipped administration office, a 
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A LUNCHEON SERVED BY KENWOOD P. T. 


teachers’ rest room, a library, and other above- 
average features. 

The heating plant is an automatic stoker-fired 
vapor-vacuum installation, including wall-hung 
radiation and automatically operated zone con- 
trol. The ventilating system consists of window 
baffles, and dampered exhaust ducts from each 
room, directly connected with turbine type ven- 
tilators on the roof. 


A. TO THE LOCAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN-COMMUNITY ROOM 
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THE KENWOOD SCHOOL BUILDING, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 
Hugh M. McClure, Architect, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Top, left: A view on the first floor, showing the rib joist reinforced concrete floor construction. The roof is similarly constructed. Joint spacing is 35% inches. 


Top, right: Looking down stairway. Glazed brick wainscot throughout corridors of buildings. Terrazzo floors in corridors and on stairs. All stairs coved. The usual waste space which is 
found at the turn from the corridor toward the stairway has, under the arrangement shown, been transferred beyond the stair landing and is used as toilet room space. The landing 


window, placed at the side of the stair landing, gives excellent lighting, since the persons traveling the stair are not moving directly toward or from the source of light, which situa- 
tion has a partially blinding effect. Nonslip bronze nosings are used for safety on all the stairs. 


Center, left: The stone mantel and fireplace was a gift of Francis G. Keens, a pioneer citizen. The mantel is cut stone and the hearth quarry tile. The gas log is vented to the outside 
through a chimney stack. 


Center, right: Entrance corridor and vestibule. Educational display cases accessible fron: the rear. Floor, terrazzo. The deep classroom door alcoves in the building, the stair wells, the 
front entrance, all afford sound-trapping. There are no reverberations in the corridors. The locker doors are all rubber stopped as a further means of sound-deadening. 


Lower, left: Boiler room with coal bunkers beyond workbench at left. Sidewalk lighting above the stoker. The total radiation carried by the boiler is 3,600 feet. The boiler and the leads 
and returns are all designed to carry radiation for two future wings of the building. 


Lower, right: Detail of stage in kindergarten-community room. This room is finished in light natural oak. It is planned later to finish the walls in a flat oil paint under a planned main- 
tenance budget. Each of the boxes for folding chairs is mounted on rollers and holds 14 chairs. The carriers are swiveled and easily handled by children. 
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THE KENWOOD SCHOOL BUILDING, KEARNEY. NEBRASKA 
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Left: A view into the kindergarten-community room showing typical corridor with lockers. The ceiling of the corridor is hung 10 feet above the floor. while the classrooms have 12-foot 


ceilings. 


Right: Kindergarten-community room. Separate exit door to playground in foreground is protected with small marquise. Stage connected with corridor behind. Drapes in small openings 


at sides will be installed. 


In designing the building, the thought was 
constantly kept in mind that the problem was 
to include the greatest number of aids toward 
safety, health, and effective teaching that it 
would be possible to include keeping the cost 
within a sensibly conservative budget total. 

A contemplated gymnasium was eliminated 
in favor of fireproof construction, since both 
were not possible. Bearing on this decision are 
the facts that the kindergarten operates in the 
forenoon only, and is available, if necessary, as 
a playroom in the afternoon. Weather condi- 
tions in this locality permit year-round out-of- 
door play without serious interruption, since in- 
clement weather is exceptional. 

The building is designed for a future four- 
classroom addition at either end, or for a class- 
room addition at one end, and a gymnasium at 
the other. 

Every effort was made to reduce cubage, ad- 
hering to the belief that the lowest possib'e total 
cost and the lowest possible cost per pupil is a 
much more important end to attain than a low 
cost per cubic foot. Careful observations and in- 
vestigations indicate that an exceptionally low 
cost per cubic foot is all too often accomplished 
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Hugh M. McClure, Architect, Kearney, Nebraska 


KENWOOD SCHOOL BUILDING. 


through uneconomical planning, including in 
the building disproportionate waste space. 

The compact arrangement of the stairway 
and toilet-room areas, and the use of wardrobe 
lockers and recessed cupboard storage generally 
throughout the building, rather than wardrobe 
rooms and storerooms, resulted in greatly reduc- 
ing the cubage, and therefore increasing the 
cost per cubic foot. But it materially lowered the 
total cost, and the cost per pupil. 

The total construction cost of the building, 
including the automatic coal stoker equipment, 
all built-in and all fixed equipment, and the side- 


walks, was $63,100. This does not include the 
architect’s fee. 

The building contains 208,610 cubic feet, 
which indicates a construction cost of slightly 
less than 30'4 cents per cubic foot. 

The student capacity of the building is 310. 
This is based upon 15 square feet or more of 
floor area and 200 cubic feet of air volume per 
pupil in the classrooms, and 20 square feet of 
floor area and more than 230 cubic feet of air 
volume per pupil in the kindergarten room; 
and it excludes from the student capacity cal- 


(Concluded on Page 84) 


REAR VIEW OF THE KENWOOD SCHOOL, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, SHOWING GRADING UNDER WAY\ 
The old building formerly stood in the center of the block and obviated the use of the playground as a single unit. 


A TYPICAL CLASSROOM IN THE KENWOOD SCHOOL, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 
Built-in shelving in all the classrooms is provided at the front and the back of the rooms to serve as auxiliary 
storage for the pupils’ work, classroom library, etc. Ample tackboard is provided on the corridor side of the class- 
room and above all blackboards. The map and chart case under the chalk rail permits the storage of all maps in 
the room and affords additional space for storing large cardboard mounts with work. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW. PUBLIC SCHOOL, NORRIS, TENNESSEE 
Planned and Erected under the Supervision of Division of Land Planning and Housing. Tennessee Valley Authority. Charles I. Barber, Architect. 


A Modern T VA Electrically Heated School Building 


at Norris, Tennessee 


Ruth Peck McLeod 


The town of Norris, Tennessee, grew up over- 
night with the establishment of Norris Dam. 
The problem of housing harmoniously under 
one roof the elementary- and high-school pupils 
was no easy one for Mr. Earl S. Draper, director 
of all TVA land planning and housing (located 
at Knoxville, Tennessee.) He was assisted by 
Mr. Chas. I. Barber, chief of the architectural 
section, in drawing up the final plans for this 
modern, efficient school building. 

The location of the school in the town center 
made it necessary to keep in mind the other 
buildings planned, which reflect early American 
architecture. Simplicity is the keynote of the 
structure. Fortunately the school was made to 
fit in with the mountainous landscape. It is 
built on a terraced slope, which not only adds 
to the architectural beauty but to the safety as 
well, as it provides direct exits out of doors 
from both floors. 

The simplicity of construction appeals to the 
practical mind; the walls consist of bricks 
within and without; and paint is applied di- 
rectly to the interior brick walls. Director Ear] 
Draper, in commenting on the building of the 
school, said: “‘The wall construction including 
all interior partitions is of brick. The first-story 
floor construction consists of waterproofed con- 
crete slabs resting on tamped earth and finished 
with wooden floors in the rooms. Second-story 
floors are of slow-burning construction, with 
wooden joists protected by metal lath and 
plaster. Critical points, such as the transformer 
room, etc., have ceiling slabs of reinforced con- 
crete. Except for ceilings, no plaster is used on 
interior surfaces; the exposed walls are finished 
by painting directly upon the brickwork. Roof 
trusses are of steel and the roofs are of sheet 
metal, painted to harmonize with the surround- 
ings. 

“The school building is 250 feet wide and has 
an extreme depth of more than 100 feet. Provi- 


sion has been made for 200 high-school stu- 
dents, including the seventh and eighth grades, 
in seven classrooms, with 225 elementary-school 
pupils in six classrooms, and 45 children in the 
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kindergarten. These figures are based upon the 
requirements for a population of 350 families 
in the town of Norris.” 

The spacious gymnasium-auditorium provides 
a seating capacity of 530. The chairs can be 
stored in a space beneath the stadium (which 
seats 400) leaving the floor free for gymnastics. 
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A CORNER OF ONE OF THE CLASSROOMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, NORRIS, TENNESSEE 


GYMNASIUM AND AUDITORIUM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, NORRIS, TENNESSEE 
Dimensions, 47 by 80 feet; capacity, 650 seats. 
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This combined gymnasium and public meeting 
hall might be said to separate as well as to con- 
nect the elementary- and high-school depart- 
ments. Doors lead into it from either of the 
halls. For the sake of safety there are also direct 
outside exits from the auditorium and the stage 
as well. There is a fireproof projection booth 
for showing talking pictures. With such an ad- 
mirable meeting place is it any wonder that the 
fathers as well as the mothers come to the 
parent-teacher meetings which are held at 
night! Lectures, class plays, and school enter- 
tainments are always well attended in this com- 
fortable auditorium. 

The athletic field and playground are directly 
behind the gymnasium. The shower rooms can 
be entered from the playground, from the gym- 
nasium, or from the corridors. This playfield is 
also planned as a community playground. The 
recreational leader is an all-year employee and 
is in charge of the activities during the summer. 
A special space which is reserved for the kinder- 
garten groups is located just behind the nursery 
school. 

On the first floor a music room, a little larger 
than the average classroom, equipped with a 
stage, provides a place for small groups to sing 
or to dramatize historical happenings, stories, 
poems, etc. This room also has a dressing room 
providing space for chair storage. 

The kindergarten is a spacious, most attrac- 
tive, well-lighted room (having windows on 
three sides) with bright-colored flowers growing 
in window boxes, colorful draperies, and a fire- 
place to add cheer to the place. This room has a 
drinking fountain and a sink, and is equipped 
with collapsible cots for relaxation, tables for 
lunch, and toy equipment for the play periods. 
This nursery school and the primary grade 
have adjoining facilities and cloak closets. For 
the other elementary grades there are adjacent 
cloakrooms, but the special toilets are located 
down the hall. The high-school section has 
toilets separate from the lower grades. 

The library is large. It serves also a study 
hall, thus the pupils’ reading and preparation 
of their lessons are not confined to the covers of 
one book. (The use of any one textbook at this 
school is discouraged.) Numerous magazines 
and newspapers at the disposal of the boys and 
girls encourage them to keep informed on what 
is happening in the world today. A small room 
adjoining the library, and opening into it, makes 


(Concluded on Page 64) 


GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF THE TVA TOWN OF NORRIS, TENNESSEE. WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN CENTER 
THE BUILDING COST APPROXIMATELY $140,000 OR 21 CENTS PER CUBIC FOOT 
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Ernest Sibley, Architect, Litchfield, Connecticut. 


VAN HORNESVILLE, NEW YORK 


A Modern Version of a Rural School 


Ernest Sibley, A.I.A., Architect 


If the writer were asked to describe his con- 
ception of a model rural school, a thing of the 
imagination free from the limitations of restricted 
appropriations and other forms of resistance, he 
could do no better than to relate the story of the 
Van Hornesville Central School, thereby offering 
a practical rather than an imaginary illustration. 
The Van Hornesville Central School Group pro- 
vides quite ideal material advantages, and con- 
templates the widest opportunities for the school 
constituency of any rural school within my knowl- 
edge. 

When the little old red schoolhouse was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1925, Mr. Owen D. Young, who 
was born in a farmhouse overlooking the village 
and who still maintains his favorite home on its 
main street, offered to replace it with a modern 
structure, it was my privilege to plan it. 

Many of the phrases which I shall write into 
this article are taken from Mr. Young’s writings 
concerning the school plant, for the reason that 
no one else can describe as he does the inception 
of this educational project, its evolution and its 
objectives. 

Van Hornesville is a small hamlet lying some 
twelve miles south of the Mohawk Valley. It is the 
center of a rather isolated farming district and this 
new school is a centralized one, drawing its pupils 
from about 22 districts scattered over the sur- 
rounding hills, each of which had its own little 
one-room school. 

The school population of Van Hornesville at the 
time the project was launched numbered 20 chil- 
dren. The building was planned to accommodate 
about 100. 

It was made known that any of the children 
from the adjoining districts who desired to come 
to the new school might do so as long as there 
was room to take care of them. By the end of the 
second year something like 250 children had taken 
the proposal literally, and it was necessary to dis- 
mantle the library, use the special rooms for 


classes, and appropriate every other available foot 
of space to accommodate the children who offered 
themselves. 

It was decided that such a demonstration of in- 
terest and desire for a central school for the dis- 
trict, warranted the construction of one large 
enough to take care of the whole area. 

Such provision was made and today the enroll- 
ment is about 500 pupils, ranging all the way from 
the first grade through the high school. The chil- 
dren are brought in by busses, some of them as 
far as ten miles, but in the remote districts four 
or five one-room schools are still kept open, to 
take care of the children up to the fourth and fifth 









































































































































grades. That merely saves hauling of very small 
children over long distances. These schools, how- 
ever, are operated by the central school, teachers 
are selected, and they are considered merely as 
early grade rooms of the central school. 

You will see from the layout that the buildings 
are a matter of growth and not of original plan- 
ning. We erected the first building and then an 
addition at least three times as large. There now 
are 20 teachers, about the number in the combined 
districts before consolidation. 

Inasmuch as Van Hornesville afforded no ade- 
quate living quarters for such an influx of teachers, 
and because such as existed were unsatisfactory, it 
was difficult to secure and retain teachers of the 
highest type. 

Consequently, across from the school, and archi- 
tecturally similar, a teacherage was erected. The 
central part of this house is for the principal and 
has no interior access to the wings on either side. 
Each wing has accommodations for four teachers, 
two sitting rooms, and two kitchens downstairs, 
and bedrooms and baths upstairs. This enables the 
teachers to get their own meals or have someone 
come in and get them for them. There is no such 
thing as a common dining room. The teachers’ 
quarters, therefore, are separate and private. They 
are artistically furnished throughout, altogether 
comfortable, and homelike. 

The stones for the walls of the original building 
were hauled in from the old stone “fences” which 
separated the Van Horne and neighboring farms, 
and they were split to reveal their innate beauty 
of color and texture. 

All workmen on this building were local, worthy 
successors of the craftsmen of an earlier day. The 
youngest skilled workman on the job was 67, the 
oldest 83. It was “their” building, and they took 
directions reluctantly from the architect who “only 
drew the picture.” 

The initial building as planned provided two 
classrooms, a boy’s workshop, a girl’s workroom, 
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THE ORIGINAL UNIT OF THE VAN HORNESVILLE CENTRAL SCHOOL, VAN HORNESVILLE, NEW YORK 
Ernest Sibley, Architect, Litchfield, Connecticut. 


a school and community library, and a principal’s 
office. Folding partitions between the classrooms 
afforded an assembly-and-community room, and a 
fully equipped projection room for motion pic- 
tures adjoins. 

With the completion of the enlarged structure 
and program, the library and principal’s office serve 
their original purpose. The two classrooms are de- 
voted to the needs of the smaller children, the 
girl’s workroom has become the school office, and 
the boy’s workshop a recitation room for older 
pupils. The projection room is the connecting cor- 
ridor to the “addition.” 

Obstacles were encountered when the addition 
was planned which would not have been present 


FLOOR PLAN AND PARTIAL PLOT 


Building A is the original school and contains the following rooms 


Building B is the new addition. 
art, sewing, cooking 
Building C is the teacherage 
Building D is the main teachers’ home 
Building E 


It includes 


PLAN OF 


(A) Assembly room; (B) Recitation room; (C) 
and recitation rooms on the second floor 


and includes: (A) Living room; 
and includes: 
which is shown in the general plot plan on Page 43 is the old mill which will be used for gymnasium 


if a building of such capacity had been originally 
contemplated. 

We were allowed no choice of location as the 
extension was to be an integral part of the first 
unit. The available plot was too restricted for the 
demands which were to be made upon it, hard 
pressed as it was on the east by the creek and 
bordered on the north by a public road, and over 
and above all, the demand made upon the archi- 
tect by the donor of the buildings, that the addi- 
tion should be subservient to the original building, 
that it must be designed so that the initial struc- 
ture would remain the main feature of the school 
group. 

Van Hornesville was fortunate in that its school 


Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. 
(A) Principal’s office 


Licht, Architects 
Science laboratory; 
nor the cafeteria, manual-arts room, and two classrooms 
(B) Study; (C) Dining room; (D) Kitchen. 
(A) Office for the doctor; (B) Living room; (C) Kitchen. 


THE VAN HORNESVILLE CENTRAL SCHOOL GROUP 
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buildings and teacherage were presented to the 
district completely furnished and equipped, but 
any average school district can afford to begin the 
development of a school plant offering similar ad- 
vantages. This has been proved by facts and figures 
on other completed structures. 

A two- or three-classroom building may form 
the first unit of a comprehensive school-bui'ding 
program, and it can be designed so as to be well 
balanced and architectura!ly beautiful at all stages 
of its growth. 

To provide the additional facilities requ:red, 
and in order to cope successfully with the con- 
trolling factors previous'y mentioned, it was neces- 
sary to plan the addition with three levels, and to 
locate it we!l back of the front line of the bui:d- 
ing already comp'eted. 

Along the steep bank of the creek, entire'y above 
grade, is the ground fleor. On it are located dou- 
ble classrooms connecting with kitchen, for cafe- 
teria. The mechanical drawing and shopwork are 
also carried on here; the showers and lockers are 
on this level, and there is an arcade approach to 
the outdoor swimming. pool which is below the 
level of the ground floor. 

In referring to the cafeteria, I am reminded that 
when the small building became overcrowded, the 
boiler room, which has large windows and is above 
grade, was glorified by means of screens and gaily 
painted tables and chairs and used as a lunchroom. 
Here hot, nourishing soups and cocoa were dis- 
pensed to accompany the food which the children 
brought from their homes. 

The first floor of the addition is approximately 
on a level with the floor of the original building. 
On it is the assembly room, used not only for 
assembly but for visual instruction, music, phys- 
ical training and instruction, and dramatization 
of English. This floor also provides four standard 
classrooms, and the laboratory which has been 
dedicated to Madame Curie, following her visit 
to the building in 1929. 

Cooking, sewing, art, and recitation rooms are 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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as well as service rooms on the ground floor below. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Up and Down with PWA at Lexington, Kentucky 


During the 1934 session of the Department 
of Superintendence at Cleveland and again dur- 
ing the 1935 session at Atlantic City, consider- 
able time was devoted to a discussion of the 
Public Works Administration and school build- 
ings. Complaints were voiced that PWA proj- 
ects cost too much, even with the 30 per cent 
grant, that architects could not or would not 
draw plans on the chance of a PWA loan and 
grant, that sites could not be obtained or build- 
ings planned satisfactorily under high pressure, 
and that bonds could not be voted before PWA 
appropriations were exhausted. 

In view of such opinions and with the present 
possibility that public-works programs will con- 
tinue for some years in the future, a brief nar- 
rative of what has happened in Lexington, a 
city of 45,000, may be of interest. Each city 
is a case to itself, each with its own needs and 
circumstances, but every city needs a long-time 
building program to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities, and, in the opinion of the 
writer, the possibilities of PWA or any subse- 
quent agency of similar character, as a help 
toward effecting these plans, cannot be judi- 
ciously overlooked. 

The board of education of Lexington deter- 
mined early in.the summer of 1933 to apply for 
a loan and grant from PWA with which to carry 
out part of a building program recommended 
by a building survey conducted by the Bureau 
of School Service of the University of Kentucky 
in 1929. Some of the necessary land had already 
been secured, the projects had been seasoned 
and matured over a period of four years, and 
the school corporation was in excellent financial 
condition. Architects were secured who agreed 
to draw plans without compensation unless the 
loan and grant was received. 

Ninety-day options were obtained on addi- 
tional land needed for the seven projects which 
were selected. A bond issue of $350,000 was car- 
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ried by a 5 to 1 vote in November, 1933, and 
after serious legal difficulties work was begun 
early in June, 1934. At this date the seven 
buildings have been completed and occupied, 
and the program is entirely complete except for 
final grant check. The final grant allotment was 
for $142,000 and with some extra building 
costs and equipment, the amount of money ex- 
pended has exceeded $500,000. 

The seven projects selected represent, in the 
main, replacement of obsolete buildings and ad- 
ditions to present ones, only one project being 
an additional school center. This plan was fol- 


lowed to guard against heavy additional operat- 
ing charges which might endanger the success 
of the program. 

The seven projects and their approximate 
costs are: 

1. A two-room addition to an elementary 
school, one replacing an old open-air room, the 
other for additional space. Cost, $13,000. 

2. An auditorium-gymnasium for an elemen- 
tary school. Cost, $23,000. 

3. An auditorium-gymnasium and four addi- 
tional rooms for an elementary school. Cost, 
$35,000. 





LIBRARY, HENRY CLAY HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Warner & Mitchell 





Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. John F. Wilson, Associates 
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4. A ten-room addition, an auditorium-gym- 
nasium, a cafeteria, and other modern facilities 
replacing an old wing of an elementary school. 
Cost, $100,000. 

5. A ten-room elementary school replacing 
the city’s worst building. Cost, $85,000. 

6. An addition to the senior-high-school 
building, providing better and larger labora- 
tories, study hall, library quarters, manual- 
training shops, and so on. Cost, $112,000. 

7. The first seven-room unit of a new elemen- 
tary-school center. Cost, $75,000. 

The purchase of land and equipment and the 
necessary overhead were added to the above ex- 
penditures. 

In addition to legal difficulties encountered 
— not, however, due to PWA — and the ever- 
present problem of obtaining additional land at 
reasonable prices, the necessity of checking 
carefully the plans of architects who were them- 
selves working under pressure, proved arduous. 
To assist in this problem, a specialist in school 
buildings, a member of the state university 
faculty, was employed to criticize all plans with 
the superintendent. The cost of PWA projects, 
particularly during the time of rapidly rising 

BOTANY ROOM, HENRY CLAY HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY prices in the construction field, added somewhat 

Warner & Mitchell, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. John F. Wilson, Associate, Lexington, Kentucky. to ordinary difficulties, necessitating some re- 
duction in the original scope of the work and 
readvertising of bids in two instances. Despite 
this difficulty, all the projects originally planned 
were carried through without any serious im- 
pairment. Five of the buildings are of fire-re- 
sistive construction, one is of slow-burning con- 
struction, and one is ordinary wood-joist con- 
struction. The last-named addition is the only 
apparent mistake — there is so little difference 
in cost locally in ordinary wood-joist and steel 
and concrete construction that fire-resistive con- 
struction could have been used. 

Relations with PWA officials, including the 
resident PWA engineer, have been more than 
pleasant. Once construction was stopped until 
some unintentional violations of PWA rules 
could be corrected, but the delay was not 
serious. PWA in the opinion of the writer, will 
meet halfway any public corporation which 
genuinely seeks to carry out the rules and regu- 
lations in force. PWA inspection has been in- 
valuable in securing high-class work. 

PWA wage scales are higher than those or- 
dinarily paid in Lexington, which is primarily 
an open-shop city, but the wages have gone to 
local taxpayers, the patrons of Lexington 
schools, and there is no doubt the city has bene- 
fited by the local PWA program which included 
$1,800,000 in sewer construction and other 
public buildings. 

STUDY HALL, HENRY CLAY HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY - The benefits to the children are incalculable. 
Warner & Mitchell, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. John F. Wilson, Associate, Lexington, Kentucky. The seven projects touch nearly half of the 
8,000 school children enrolled, and provide a 
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Ralph Coolidge Henry, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Carr School, Newton, Massachusetts 


The city of Newton, Mass., has for many 
years enjoyed an enviable reputation for the 
quality and scope of its educational program. 
It has developed numerous innovations in or- 
ganization, curriculum, and teaching methods, 
as well as in administrative procedures. Its su- 


ed 


perintendents of schools have been outstand- 
ing leaders, and the quality of its program has 
been in harmony with the high-grade residential 
character of the community. 

In carrying on the school program, the school 
committee as well as the executive officials of 


A PRIMARY ROOM, FRANK F. CARR SCHOOL, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS, EQUIPPED FOR 
WORK, STUDY, AND PLAY 


the school department have held to the theory 
that high quality in a school system requires 
a carefully developed school plant as an aid in 
the instructional process. The new Carr school, 
opened in September, 1935, has been planned 
and constructed in line with this idea. The 
building, which serves a conservative residential 
neighborhood, is a worthy adaptation of the 
Georgian style, and the high quality of mate- 
rials add to the dignity and effectiveness of the 
fine lines of the structure. The building serves 
an elementary school, including a kindergarten 
and six grades. Grades four, five, and six are 
organized on the departmental basis, and the 
full program of physical education, music, art, 
and social studies, with numerous elements of 
a progressive-education type of work are offered. 

The building occupies a site with a frontage 
of 450 feet and a depth of 421 feet. It is located 
along the front and one side of the site so that 
the play area is unobstructed. The exterior is 
constructed of water-struck brick in varying 
shades of dark red and purple. The trim is 
natural limestone and granite. The roof is cov- 
ered with heavy, nonfading Vermont slate, and 
the metalwork is copper and wrought iron. The 
construction throughout is of reinforced con- 
crete, fireproofed steel, and brick. The corridors 
have floors of resilient, sound-absorbing asphalt 
tile, with wainscots of glazed tile, and plastered 
walls and ceilings. The classrooms are finished 
with linoleum floors, plastered walls, acoustical- 
tile ceilings, dust-resisting metal trim, and slate 
blackboards. Small lockers are provided for 
holding pupils’ books and materials in the de- 
partmentalized grades. Clothing storage is pro- 
vided in wooden wardrobes, fitted with indi- 
vidual sections. Storage cabinets, bookcases, 
and conveniences for handling teaching mate- 
rials are provided. 
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A TYPICAL CLASSROOM IN 


THE FRANK F. 
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CARR SCHOOL, SHOWING THE INFORMAL 


ARRANGEMENT OF FURNITURE 


The building is heated with low-pressure 
steam, and the classrooms are fitted with unit 
ventilators and direct radiators. The assembly 
room has fans installed in separate fan rooms 
above the stage. Automatic temperature regu- 
lation is provided throughout. 


The toilet rooms have glazed-enamel tile 
walls, tile floors, and plaster ceilings. Toilets, 
urinals, and washbowls are of chinaware, and 
the plumbing fixtures are of heavy-duty school 
type. 

A novel feature of the building is the large 
playroom adjoining the main building to the 
north. This room has brick interior walls, high 
windows, and a floor of natural, dustless marl. 
The play surface is resilient and: gives pro- 
tected conditions similar to nature outdoor 
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situations where the feet get a natural grip, 
and where a healthful development of foot 
bones and leg muscles is enhanced. The normal 
conditions of play in the open are approached 
to a remarkable degree when the weather does 
not permit of outdoor recreation. The room is 
in constant use in connection with the physical- 
education program. 

The building was put under construction in 
July, 1934, and was occupied in September, 
1935. The auditorium has a seating capacity 
of 400, and with a limited daily schedule of 
classes, has an ordinary capacity of 600. The 
cost was $275,000, and an additional $25,000 
was spent for built-in equipment, movable 
seating, and permanent utilities. The cost per 
cubic foot was 44 cenis. 

The educational program for the building 
was developed by the school department, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. John Lunn, super- 
intendent in 1932 and 1933, and the plans were 
prepared by Mr. Ralph Coolidge Henry, archi- 
tect, of Boston, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA BUILDING PROGRAM 
FINANCED BY PWA 


Loans and grants totaling $7,764,457, received from 
the PWA during the iast two years will make possible 
the construction of 335 school buildings in North Car- 
olina when the present building program is completed, 
according to a recent report of Dr, Herman G. Baity, 
PWA director for the state department. 

Dr. Baity pointed out in hs report that since the 
PWA began — loans and grants in the summer of 
1935, under the National Recovery Act, allotments had 
been made to more than 3,000 cities, towns, counties, 
school districts, and other public bodies for school, col- 
lege, and l.brary construction estimated at nearly 
$500,000,000. 

A considerable part of the program, he showed, could 
not have been undertaken without the help of the 
PWA. North Carolina commissioners, through the 
county boards of education, erected and equipped a 
total of 140 schools, to the value of $3,355,000 under 
this program. 

Under the emergency relief appropriation act of 
1935, the state PWA has received 69 applications for 
school projects, with a total estimated cost of $10,722,- 
000. Of these, there are 33 applications which have been 
approved, including 195 units for which the PWA has 
offered to furnish in loax. and grants the sum of 
$4,409,457. 


OHIO SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 


The disposition of school-bond issues and special 
levies submitted in Ohio school districts since January 
1, 1935, to beginning of November, forms the subject 
of a report made by Prof. T. C. Holy, of the Ohio 
State University. 

In presenting a summary of the bond issues sub- 
mitted, it is stated at the outset that it required a 
65-per-cent vote for passing. The number of school- 
bond issues submitted by counties was 194, out of 
which 113 carried and 81 failed. The total amount 
of bond issues submitted was $6,784,149, and those that 
failed, $3,835,260. The number of counties submitting 
bond issues was 70. 

Special levies were submitted in 44 cities and 20 
exempted villages. In 39 cities and 18 villages, the 
levies were carried which merely required a majority 
vote. The number of counties submitting special levies 
was 64. Thus, the total number of levies. submitted 
was 273 out of which 211 carried and 61 failed. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the special levies in cities 
and exempted villages carried this year, as compared 
with 67 per cent in 1934. In the county school districts, 
77 per cent carried this year as compared with 65 per 
cent last year. 

The Annat Bill passed in 1933 required only a 
majority vote on bonds issued for participation in the 
PWA. This bill was amended on June 7, 1935, to 
require a 65-per-cent vote. This change resulted in the 
defeat of school improvements totaling $16,082,600, of 
which amount $7,137,000 would have been furnished 
by the Federal Government from the Works Relief 
Appropriation. Ohio will still be required to pay its 
full share of this appropriation even though this allot- 
ment for school improvement is spent elsewhere. 


4 New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
ordered that construction work be started on the In- 
dustrial High School for Girls, to be erected in Bronx 
borough, at an estimated cost of $1,400,000. The build- 
ing will be erected from plans prepared by Mr. W. 
C. Martin, architect of the board, and will be financed 
in part with a federal grant. It will contain 19 academic 
classrooms, in addition to a number of special rooms, 
a lunchroom, a gymnasium, and an auditorium, and 
will provide accommodations for 1,721 students. 
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Automatic Lighting and Scholarship 


C. M. Layton’ 


Sometime in 1934 my attention was called to 
an experiment in schoolroom lighting, conducted 
during the school years 1930-31, 1931-32, 
1932-33, at Tuscumbia, Alabama, and reported 
by F. C. Albert, a salesman for the Alabama 
Power Company. This report, in the form of a 
paper, read before the twenty-seventh annual 
convention of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety described an experiment in schoolroom 
lighting controlled by photo-cell relay. After 
studying the paper, I decided to make a similar 
experiment in my own school system. 

Briefly stated the problem is this: If all other 
factors are equal, will pupils make more prog- 
ress if at all times adequate lighting is main- 
tained on the desks at which the pupils work? 
If the lights are automatically turned on in the 
room when natural light fails; if adequate light 
does not depend on the teacher’s attention to 
it; and if every desk in the room has the min- 
imum illumination recommended by lighting 
experts, will this standard condition be reflected 
in better scholarship? The board of education 
gave its approval and the Wooster Lions’ Club 
offered to pay for the excess current consumed. 


Setting Up the Experiment 

At the opening of school, September 4, 1934, 
64 pupils were enrolled in the Bowman Street 
School. Two teachers were assigned to the 
fourth grade, one with two years’ normal train- 
ing and eleven years’ experience, the other with 
four years’ training in the secondary field and 
fourteen hours in the elementary field, but with- 
out experience. 

The pupils in the fourth grade were given the 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, Form 
A, as a basis for judging into sections. They 
were then assigned in pairs of as nearly as pos- 
sible equal IQ’s so that one of each pair was in 
each section. After making the assignments, the 
median, the average deviation, the standard 
deviation, and the probable error were com- 
puted. Table 1 shows the range of intelligence 
quotients, the average deviation, the standard: 
deviation, and the probable error of each group. 
The groups seemed to be quite evenly balanced, 
judging by these standards. 


TABLE a Central Tendencies of the Two Sections 





Section A Section B 
meee Of EAD. sc ciiass 52-134 78-135 
EE -coViwaxseweaee 101 103 
Average Deviation .... 13.26 13.03 
Standard Deviation... 16.05 16.31 
fh reer oe ere 11.12 


10.32 





Objective Tests 

As soon as the sections were established, a 
battery of tests were given as part of the 
autumn objective testing program. All were 
given the Monroe Silent-Reading Test, Form I, 
Test 1, and the Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals in Arithmetic, Form I. The scores in 
these tests are shown in Table 2. They show a 
further mark of the balance between the two 
sections. 


TABLE 2. Scores of the Two Groups in Achieve- 
ment Tests in Reading and Arithmetic 


Section A Section B Standard 
Reading  com- 
prehension ..... 9.7 9.75 7.7 
Reading rate .... 136.375 125.00 122.0 
Arithmetic Funda- 
a eaes 13.6 13.25 


mentals 13.1 


The Physical Setup 

The two sections were assigned to two ad- 
joining rooms, similarly situated, and identical 
as to size, equipment, natural lighting, black- 
board space, etc. One room was equipped with 
four totally indirect lighting fixtures, the two 
nearest the windows bearing a 200-watt lamp 
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each, and the two nearest the blackboard bear- 
ing a 300-watt lamp each. A photo-cell relay 
was connected into the circuit, so adjusted that 
the lights were automatically switched on when- 
ever the illumination became less than 12 foot- 
candles per square foot on the desks nearest the 
wall, and turned off whenever the illumination 
rose to 15 foot-candles. The circuit was also 
equipped with a manual switch, by which the 
teacher cut in the lights at the beginning of 
each session, and cut them out at the end of the 
session. The only difference in the two rooms 
was in the location of the door and light switch. 
This may be seen in the plans of the rooms. 

The other room was lighted, like all other 
rooms of the building, with four 100-watt lamps, 
operated by a manual switch at the opposite 
end of the room from the teacher’s desk. These 
lamps are installed in open-bottom glass reflec- 
tors. This room is referred to hereafter as Room 
A and the experimental room as Room B. 

The experimental room consumed 828 kilo- 
watt-hours, and the standard room 104 kilowatt- 
hours from October 3, 1934, to June 1, 1935. 
The cost of the extra current for the year was 
$42.72, or $1.335 per pupil. 


The Teaching Results 

The purpose of the experiment was to deter- 
mine what effect, if any, would be produced in 
the progress and success of the pupils by ade- 
quate lighting at all times. In order to provide 
as nearly as possible identical teaching in each 
group, the work was departmentalized. The 
teachers changed rooms, but Section A always 
occupied the standard room, and Section B the 
experimental room. 

The installation was completed October 3, 
1934, and the first six-weeks’ grade period ended 
October 12, so that the first four-weeks’ work 
was done under identical conditions in the two 
groups. Table 3 is a showing of grades in arith- 
metic, reading, geography, and English at the 
end of each of the first five six-weeks’ periods 
and the final grades at the end of the year. For 
purposes of comparison, only the number of 
grades below the passing mark of 70 per cent 
and the number of grades above 90 per cent are 
given. Table 3 shows that the experimental 
group started out with the greater number of 
grades below the 70 per cent mark and finished 
with the smaller number both in reading and 
arithmetic; and the same group started with 
the smaller number of grades above 90 per cent 
but finished with the greater number in both 
subjects. The results in geography and English 
are not so clearly marked, nor is the record as 
easily interpreted. 


TABLE 3. Comparison “of Grades ‘in Arithmetic, 
Reading, Geography, and English 
BELOW 70 PER CENT 





Reading Arithmetic Geography English 

Group Group Group Group 

A B A B A B A B 

1. Ot. 1 5 2 5 7 1 4 1 
2. Nov. 2 3 Se 3s S 2 3 3 
a we 4 3 7 3 5 1 
4. Mar. 2 1 5 2 11 4 2 0 
5. Apr. 1 0 4 2 > 3 1 0 
Final i 5. 3 7 1 3 O 

90 PER CENT OR ABOVE 

Reading Arithmetic Geography English 

Group Group Group Group 

A B A B A B A B 

1. Oct. 6 9 9 8 11 16 8 11 
2. Nov. 12 11 7 9 9 11 9 16 
3. Jam. 12 17 + 0 14 8 9 
4. Mar. 12 14 6 9 ae 15 16 
5. Apr. 12 16 ; 13 13 12 15 
Final 11 12 8 9 9 10 12 13 


In Mav, objective tests were administered 
again, using Form II, Test 1, of the Monroe 
Reading Tests. and Form III of the Woody- 
McCall tests. Table 4 shows the scores and the 
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State Director of School Building Service for 
Mississippi, who was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construction during 
the convention at Washington, D. C., November 
7, 1935. 





gain made. Here the scores favor the experi- 
mental group in reading and the other group in 


TABLE 4. Reading and ‘Arithmetic Scores at End 
of the Year and Per Cent of Gain in Each 





Section A Section B 
Score Gain% Score Gain % 
Reading Rate... 132.5 —2.1 145.4 16.3 
Reading Com- 
prehension 10.5 8.5 11.8 21.0 
Arithmetic ..... 22.08 8.48 17.33 4.08 





arithmetic, although the teachers’ grades favor 
the experimental group in both subjects. The 
Woody-McCall Scales test only mechanical 
computation in arithmetic, while the teacher’s 
grades are for general work in arithmetic. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The teachers and the superintendent went 
into the experiment without any desire to prove 
any particular thesis, but rather with the atti- 
tude of letting the results determine whether 
more effective lighting would produce more 
effective results in scholarship. 

The teachers felt after some six weeks of the 
experiment that Group B had received the more 
mentally alert children. They offered no explana- 
tion as to why, if this group were more mentally 
alert, their achievement in reading speed and 
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WAS MADE 


comprehension, arithmetical computation, and 
their general intelligence did not show up higher 
in the preliminary tests. 

Both teachers testify that Group B is more 
responsive. They are also agreed that the 
greater disciplinary problem is in this group. 
The children in Group B are more mischievous. 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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Schoolhouse Construction and Federal Aid 
HE offer extended by the Federal Government to afford aid in 
schoolhouse construction throughout the country had its begin- 
ning about the middle of the year 1934. Two huge appropriations 
were made by the National Congress, one amounting to $3,300,- 
000,000 and a second amounting to $4,880,000,000, to be expended 
for public projects, nonfederal as well as_ federal. 

These appropriations contemplated aid in the construction of 
schoolhousing wherever needed and wherever local conditions en- 
abled compliance with the financial conditions exacted by the gov- 
ernment. Under the first appropriation, a grant of 30 per cent was 
extended and under the second, a grant of 45 per cent. The govern- 
ment had to be assured on the ultimate payment of the 70 per cent 
in the first instance and of 55 per cent in the second. 

It may be of interest to bring briefly into retrospect some of the 
experiences which were encountered and the results obtained. In 
other words, to learn to what extent the schools of the nation shared 
in the federal aid that was extended to them. The federal allotment 
of funds under the three-billion-dollar public works program for 
school projects totaled in volume of new construction, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1935, the sum of $338,932,614. The allotment under the four- 
million-dollar works relief program, amounts at this time to $205,- 
863,502. Counting the funds supplied by the local school authorities, 
the total of new school construction as a result of federal aid is 
estimated at $503,690,000. 

In analyzing the present status, it develops that more than 15 
per cent of the schoolhouse projects are completed, 40 per cent are 
under construction, and 55 per cent are ready for construction. The 
new school-construction program for 1936, based on the allotments 
already made, may conservatively be estimated at $250,000,000. 

The foregoing would lead to the conclusion that the construction 
of new schoolhousing in the United States was brought back in 1935 
to the normal basis with the assurance that the year 1936 will show 
a similar result. This would by no means indicate that all the school- 
housing shortage had been fully met. 

While the Federal Government has extended its aid in a most 
liberal manner, it should be remembered that such aid is a temporary 
expediency only, and eventually all communities must come back 
to the self-help basis again. This means that the school authorities 
must contemplate the future schoolhouse needs in the light of a 
growing school population and the constant deterioration of present 
structures, and to meet the cost out of local taxation rather than 
through federal aid. 

“A fixed levy should be set aside each year,” said former President 
Merle Sidener, of the Indianapolis board of education, recently. “It 
will mean a saving in the long run, since each delay in a needed 
structure means a greater cost later on.” In comment on this state- 
ment, the /ndianapolis Star said: “Taxpayers and parents should 
not forget the city’s experience a generation ago. The schools of 
that period were hailed as the best in the country. While com- 
placently enjoying that reputation, the board made almost no provi- 
sion for buildings to keep pace with the city’s growth. The com- 
munity suddenly found itself with a huge construction demand to 
overcome the serious shortage of rooms, without taking into account 
the annual growth of the school population. Many pupils failed to 
receive the educational advantages to which they were entitled be- 
capse of that overcrowding and continued use of obsolete equip- 
ment. 

The community, be it large or small, should not be remiss in its 
obligations to future citizens. It remains for the board of education 
to give practical expression to that obligation. 
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The Schools and Community-Fund Campaigns 
B feegue is a growing tendency in many communities to secure 
the active participation of the school personnel and pupils in the 
local charity movements. That tendency has in recent years found 
expression in securing the approval of boards of education in extend- 
ing community drives into the precincts of the school itself, which 
means that the teachers and pupils have become engaged in fund- 
raising activities. 

There are, however, school officials who seriously question the 
expediency of such a procedure. The fact that for many years there 
has been the pressure to use the schools as a clearing house for all 
sorts of social movements and commercial schemes, is an old story. 
But experience has taught that these departures constitute an in- 
vasion upon the scope and function of the school and finally prove 
a disturbing factor and a positive nuisance. The claim that the 
movements and schemes have in themselves an educational value is 
more than overbalanced by the interruptions they cause to the 
orderly process of education. A somewhat more tolerant attitude 
is manifested where the element of charity comes directly into play. 
But even here, recognizing the worthiness of a cause, the disturbing 
factors are present. The schools are asked to become a part of some- 
thing which is entirely outside of their domain. 

The question of supporting a community-fund campaign recently 
became an issue in the deliberations of the board of education of 
Providence, R. I., with the result that the request to permit the 
teachers and pupils to submit to collections and engage in raising 
funds, was definitely denied. 

The subject is discussed at length by Charles Carroll, of the state 
department of education, who points out that the statute of 1922 
forbids the distribution “through or in the public schools or to chil- 
dren on the way to or from school any circular, sample, package, 
coupon, ticket, or similar advertising matter.” 

The Rhode Island Association of School Superintendents in 1919 
adopted resolutions on the subject which embodies the following 
paragraph: “There should be no advertising of any matter or ex- 
ploitation of any cause in the schools through the distribution of 
circulars or articles or by announcements, unless it is related to the 
educational interests of the schools and has the approval of the 
superintendent or of the school committee.”’ 

It is readily admitted that teachers should give part of their 
leisure time to wholesome community activities and that the raising 
of funds for the Community Chest constitutes a laudable service. 
In making this statement, Mr. Carroll adds: “The most important 
caution to be observed in the instance of teacher-workers for the 
community fund is that the teacher as a solicitor should avoid solicit- 
ing and should be permitted to avoid soliciting contacts with the 
parents of children under the teacher’s instruction, lest the teacher 
have the appearance of using his pupil as a pawn in a game to obtain 
a contribution from parents. It should not be difficult so to plan 
the activities of teacher-solicitors as to avoid contact of the teacher- 
solicitor with his own associates or subordinates in the teaching 
profession, and to avoid visits to the homes of children under his 
instruction.” 

While it is most commendable as well as a privilege on the part 
of the teacher to participate in the civic and social activities of the 
community, it remains that the schools themselves must not be 
burdened with matters that disturb rather than promote their labors. 


Democracy in City School Administration 

HERE was a period in the history of American school-admin- 

istration service when a type of democracy prevailed which 
does not find general acceptance at the present time. The progress 
made during the past four decades in the administrative structure 
of city school systems provides a distinct departure from the con- 
ceptions and procedures which were considered progressive in the 
nineties of the last century. This old-time conception of democracy 
in school administration meant that complete charge of affairs was 
in the hands of the board of education. The superintendent was a 
chief teacher and a clerk, whose status was co-ordinate with that 
of the secretary. The board did the hiring and firing of teachers and 
principals, selected the textbooks, and more or less formulated the 
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courses of study. To ask and receive advice of the superintendent 
was believed to be the most democratic procedure. 

With the evolution of the schools there has come a clarification 
of the status of the board of education as well as of the functions 
and responsibilities of the superintendent and other executive offi- 
cers. There has also come about a clearer definition of the relation- 
ships which must exist in order to achieve the maximum of educa- 
tional efficiency. Thus, within the past twenty years the modern 
board of education became the governing board of the schools which 
has concerned itself with general policies and departures and car- 
ried the legal responsibility for the success of the schools. While its 
functions have been legislative and judicial, it has delegated most 
of its executive labors to the professional and technical men best 
fitted to perform them. The superintendent has become the general 
manager and chief executive. He not only has had initiative in all 
instructional and professional matters subject to the approval of the 
board, but he has also carried them into execution. 

In no other field of public service, except perhaps the city man- 
agership, has the professional executive been laden with so numer- 
ous and so widely differing duties and responsibilities. Except in 
the largest cities and the small villages, the work of the superin- 
tendent has ranged from finance and building construction at one 
extreme to curriculum planning and the redirection of the educa- 
tional philosophy at the other extreme. To expect even a goodly 
proportion of the superintendents to succeed equally well in every 
one of the multifarious branches of their work is to ask a nearly 
superhuman performance from men whose chief interest is and must 
lie chiefly in curriculum, school organization and articulation, teach- 
ing methods, and educational outcomes. That here and there a su- 
perintendent has assumed duties and powers that approach a dicta- 
torship is only a natural outcome of a movement for which superin- 
tendents as a national group and school boards as the local legal 
authority are equally responsible. 

During the past five years a newer conception in democracy of 
school administration has asserted itself. This recognizes the su- 
perintendent as the chief executive but brings to his assistance the 
otherwise latent abilities of his associates and subordinates on both 
the business and instructional departments of the school system. It 
seeks to make full use in an organized way of the training, experi- 
ence, and expert knowledge of all the intelligent workers in the 
schools from the youngest teacher to the newest janitor. While this 
has been done for many years in a very limited way, it is only with- 
in a very few years that large numbers of superintendents have de- 
pended upon the organized study of teachers for improvements in 
the curriculum, for changes in textbooks, for outlines of salary sched- 
ules, and for other important help in the conduct of the schools. 

If there is such a thing as democracy in school administration, it 
can best be brought into service through a broader recognition of 
the several forces and factors that have information and opinions 
helpful in formulating policies. While it may be illogical and in- 
expedient to grant a determining voice to the teacher or the business 
manager of the board in the fixing of administrative policies, it still 
remains that the viewpoints of these will serve a beneficent and 
salutary end. It is only necessary to direct them. 


School-Bond Issues or the Pay-as-You-Go Plan 

T HAS been demonstrated in a number of studies which have 

appeared in the columns of this publication that the greatest 
financial burden carried today by the schools is that which arises 
from the debt service. Millions of dollars which must lighten the 
tax burden, or increase essential services of the schools, are exacted 
each year to pay interest charges on deferred obligations and to retire 
these obligations. 

It has been found easier in the past, when capital investments 
were under consideration, to resort to bond issues than to cover the 
investment out of the current tax income. And yet in many in- 
stances, the pay-as-you-go plan could have been employed with con- 
siderable final economy and without embarrassing the taxpayer. 
Economists have again and again demonstrated that a 4-per-cent 
bond issue means to repay one and one-half dollars after 24 years 
for every dollar that has been borrowed. 
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The application of the pay-as-you-go plan is urged at the present 
time with less vigor and potency than it was before 1930. The rea- 
sons are quite apparent. Where the necessity for new schoolhousing 
exists, the taxability of the community does not often permit con- 
struction projects out of current tax receipts. Where such projects 
are undertaken, the cost must be met by deferred payments. Hence, 
the proposal to meet capital investments out of current tax receipts 
cannot be entertained. 

The merits of the pay-as-you-go plan are not, however, lessened 
by recent economic conditions. Had the school districts paid cash 
for buildings erected in the years when prosperity was with us, things 
would now move easier in the school field. The money which now 
goes to pay interest charges on debts contracted between 1905 and 
1929 would go a long way toward paying current school costs. 

If the pay-as-you-go idea cannot be adopted immediately, it can 
be definitely made a part of all city school-finance programs. In this 
connection, the suggestion of Mr. N. Bradford Trenham, educational 
counselor of the California Taxpayers’ Association, offers some hope 
for bettering conditions. Mr. Trenham urges that school districts 
continue to issue bonds as needed, but that they increasingly pay 
for a part of new building construction out of current funds, and 
thus extinguish their obligations faster than they are created. 

The compromise plan here suggested is in practical use in a num- 
ber of large eastern cities. It is eminently feasible and sound, and 
it permits the gradual substitution of a cash basis for costly bonds. 


Professional Courtesy Among Educators 

i» THE State of Massachusetts a highly interesting political 
drama has been enacted. Dr. Payson Smith, State Commissioner 

of Education, was removed by the governor, in order to enable the 

latter to comply with the wishes of a certain political group. 

It so happens that for nearly twenty years Dr. Payson Smith has 
given the highest satisfaction as an executive, besides enjoying a 
national distinction as an educator. Several boards of education and 
leading citizens in Massachusetts were of the opinion that he should 
be retained in his position. 

An interesting feature connected with the movement is not only 
that it is designated as a political maneuvering, but that prominent 
educators mentioned as successors declined the honor of succeeding 
the incumbent. Prof. Robert E. Rogers, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, mentioned for the place, made the declara- 
tion that he would not accept and contended that Dr. Smith should 
be retained. The Boston superintendent of schools, Dr. Patrick 
Campbell, also refused to be considered for the post, saying that he 
was “with Dr. Smith to the end.” 

The case, however, is not a singular one. There are in this country 
a number of instances on record where educators have declined to 
accept preferment simply because somebody wanted to remove the 
other man. An honorable educator does not aspire to a prospective 
vacancy when such vacancy is based upon unwarranted causes or 
manipulated through unfair means. Nor is he willing to become a 
party to an unjust removal. He prefers to fill a vacancy which has 
come about in the regular order of things. 

There is something reassuring in the thought that there are edu- 
cators who do not rival with their contemporaries in the matter of 
positions. Those who have it in their hands to choose or eliminate 
educators, secure a wholesome lesson in the ethics that ought to be 
observed more particularly in the professional world. 

What applies to the higher positions in the field of education 
ought to apply with equal force to all positions. While it is the duty 
of every schoolmaster to look ahead for promotion, and a better 
compensation, and thus avail himself of an opportunity, he cannot 
consistently enter into unfair methods and unseemly rivalry in gain- 
ing the preferment. Sooner or later, such procedure will meet with 
reaction. Honorable methods and fair dealing will lead to a more 
satisfactory service and greater stability in the matter of tenure. 

The successor to Dr. Payson Smith has evidently had no part in 
the political maneuvers that brought about the removal of a dis- 
tinguished fellow educator. James G. Reardon, superintendent of 
schools of Adams, Massachusetts, was chosen by the executive coun- 
cil by a vote of 5 to 4. 





A Century of Pro Eress 


in Schoolhouse Construction 
Forest R. Noffsinger* 
(Continued from November, 1935) 


Fire Protection 


In the early days, when school buildings were one-story, one-room 
structures, and when large groups seldom met in the schoolhouse, there 
was no need for concern over the danger of fire. In cities, where larger 
buildings soon became necessary because of an increasing school popula- 
tion, and where a number of fire disasters took place in theaters, schools, 
and public meeting places, the need for proper fire protection became 
evident. There is evidence that study of the problem of providing proper 
protection from fire was being made as early as 1857 when Reid in a 
Smithsonian Institute report®* discussed the placing of valves in ventilat- 
ing flues to prevent the rapid spread of fire, the construction of fireproof 
walls and floors, and the use of noncombustible materials of construction. 
Burrowes in 1855°° described the precautions to be taken to prevent fire 
from originating in the floor immediately above the furnace. 

The first mention of a water supply to use in case of fire was made by 
Smithmeyer in his description of an ideal school building in an 1866 issue 
of the Jndiana School Journal.®® Smithmeyer suggested that reservoirs 
be placed in the attic to catch rainwater for use in case of fire. 

As early as 1883 the use of fire escapes was mentioned. The 1883 
report of the board of education for the City of New York®’ commented 
upon the lack of “modes of egress” in school buildings of the city and 
stated that in many cases “outside iron stairways have been erected.” 
Lincoln in 1888°* and again in 1893°° discussed fire escapes but con- 
sidered them at best “an undesirable refuge” and likely to prove very 
dangerous to a crowd of frightened children. 

Lincoln, in the Lomb prize essay in 1888,’° advocated “fireproofing 
beneath the floors with layers of plaster” and recommended “bringing 
the floors close up to the walls, thus cutting off the connection between 
story and story.” 

But the movement for better fire protection in schools did not become 
impressive until in the period between 1895 and 1900. One of the factors 
which brought about increased attention to the subject was the publica- 
tion, in 1898, of the report of the sanitary condition of the 61 school- 
houses of Buffalo." The report pointed out that over 5,000 children of 
the city were being housed on the third floors of school buildings without 
adequate means of stairway exits and with no fire escapes. According to 
the report these buildings were considered child-traps “of the most 
dangerous description, and may easily become at any moment the scene 
of some horrible holocaust.” The report further indicated that “the 
ordinary fire escape, such as is used on business buildings, is entirely 
unsuitable for schools. The latter require carefully constructed covered 
stairs. The cover is especially important, since, without it, the stairs are 
likely to be covered with ice and snow at the season when danger from 
fire is greatest.”” Commenting on one typical building the report gave the 
following description: “One hundred and five children are on the third 
floor of this building. There is no fire drill, but every day at twelve and 
three o’clock the children are dismissed by the outside stairs. These out- 
side stairs — called ‘fire stairs’ — are enclosed in a light board shell, 
which would probably be inflamed speedily if a fire occurred in the 
building; which would, in fact, simply quicken the spread of the flames 
from the bottom to the top of the wretched old three-story building. 
This stairway runs from the ground to the third floor on one side of the 
house. It is but 3 feet 7 inches wide. It has but one landing, at the level 
of the second floor, from which a door opens into it. Even a panic with 
no fire, might make a fearful death trap of it.” 

Burrage and Bailey in 1899*? after pointing out the causes of school 
fires and the frequency of cheaply and faultily installed furnaces state 
that “in schoolhouses that are three stories or more in height, all stair- 
ways should be fireproof, well enclosed, and if possible, all corridors 
should be of fireproof construction. 

Although there was some consideration for protection from fire in the 
period before 1885, there seemed to have been little attempt to put into 
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practice what was considered ideal in theory until about 1890. Fireproof 
construction was discussed but the means for fire prevention were so 
crude that today a school building constructed according to the best 
theory of 1885 would be considered wholly unsafe. Two or three school- 
fire disasters, the Collinwood school fire in 1908, the Peabody, Mass., 
school fire in 1915, and the Babbs Switch schoolhouse horror in 1925 — 
have served to develop rather rigid fire-protection standards for school- 
house construction. Alarm systems, fire extinguishers, fire escapes, auto- 
matic fire doors, fire walls, electric exit lights, wiring codes, fireproof 
stair wells, and fire-resistive construction are some of the factors which 
have served to make recently built schoolhouses safe. 


Artificial Lighting and Electrical Service 


Schoolrooms were seldom used at night and therefore there was no 
need for artificial light installation until a rather recent date. The first 
mention of artificial lighting was found in a description of the Norwich 
Free Academy erected in 18567* and lighted by gas. The Woodward High 
School of Cincinnati, erected in 1857,’* had gas fixtures installed. The 
high school at Fort Wayne, Ind., erected in 1868,’° was supplied with 
gas, and an electric bell system connected the rooms with the principal’s 
office. The Classical and English High School of Worcester, Mass., built 
in 1871,’° had an electric clock system, and in addition was fitted with 
speaking tubes and bells connecting every room with the principal’s 
office. The high school at New Haven, Conn., erected in 1872,"" the 
Norcross School of Boston, erected in 1873,’* and the Dudley School of 
Roxbury, Mass., erected in 1874,*° were equipped with electrical an- 
nunciators and speaking tubes. 

Kiddle and Schem, in 1876,°° gave the first brief discussion on arti- 
ficial lighting. They said: “In evening schools, the lighting should be, as 
nearly as possible, equal to that by day. If gas is used, the glass cylinder 
with a reflecting shade is recommended, for the purpose of steadying 
the light and making it stronger and whiter. . . . Ground glass shades 
are now generally discountenanced, their effect being to diffuse the light.” 

The descriptions of several buildings erected during the period from 
1880 to 1885 mentioned that speaking tubes and electric bells were in- 
stalled.*? 

Smith, writing in an 1886 report of the Ohio State Board of Health,°* 
stated that yellow light was not desirable but that blue light was satis- 
factory. Smith also stated that artificial lights should have shades as a 
protection to the eye. The Buffalo survey of 1898** reported that the 
lighting of some of the rooms was poor and that kerosene lamps were 
used to supplement the natural light. In the 1899 report of the Indiana 
State Board of Health, Heath* stated that “tin some rooms where natural 
light is insufficient artificial light might be employed and for this purpose 
the incandescent electric light is the best.” ; 

Since 1900 very definite standards have been set up for artificial light 
intensities and fixtures. No schoolhouse would be considered complete 
without adequate artificial lighting and other electric service provisions. 
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The tender tissues of children’s eyes are injured 
easily. Keep the eyes of growing pupils nor- 
mal during school life by providing them with 
American Universal Better Sight Desks. The 
movable book support which minimizes eye- 
strain by enabling pupils to read or study with 
book at correct height, focal distance, and angle 
of vision, plus built-in correct posture inducing 


features, gives this all important assurance: 


... Lhe EYES and HEALTH of pupils need not 
be jeopardized by school life. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster 
and Seating Booklets 


a 
We wiili mail for classroom use, a posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit erect. It con- 
tains no advertising. Available also, for use by teachers . , 
and school officials, are interesting posture and -eye- The American Universal 


protection booklets. Address Dept. ASB] BETTER SIGHT DESK 





American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums g a) 





General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS LS 





J. Warren Ayer’ 


In March, 1933, a severe earthquake shook 
southern California, causing considerable damage 
in Long Beach and vicinity. Many school buildings 
collapsed and wholesale loss of life was averted 
only by the fact that the disturbance occurred 
after closing time in the afternoon. Destructive 
seismic disturbances had happened before on the 
Pacific coast, notably at San Francisco and Santa 
Barbara, but public officials, engineers, architects, 
and the general public had taken no effective ac- 
tion to guard against unnecessary property dam- 
age and the potential loss of the lives of thousands 
of school children through inadequately con- 
structed schoolhouses. 

Finally the people were completely aroused. 
Engineering experts were commissioned to make 
a thorough study of damaged and undamaged 
buildings in the earthquake area, with the result 
that a law, known as the Field Bill, was passed by 
the California legislature in the late spring of 
1933. This law provides, among other things, that 
schoolhouses shall be so designed and constructed 
as to withstand a calculated lateral force or thrust 
of 10-G, or an induced side push or thrust equal 
to one tenth of the weight of the structure itself. 
The administration of the code, and the approval 
of all plans for proposed new buildings and for 
major alterations of old ones was placed in the 
hands of the Division of Architecture of the State 
Department of Public Works. The law also pro- 
vides for inspection of existing school buildings 
by the Division of Architecture upon the request 
of the governing board of any school district, the 
cost to be borne by the district. 

The types of buildings suffering most damage in 
recent earthquakes were those of unreinforced 
masonry, especially brick and tile structures. The 
city of Arcadia, in common with many other dis- 
tricts, possessed a deficient school plant con- 
structed of these two materials on its First Ave- 
nue site. While the city is located far enough from 
the center of the 1933 disturbance to have almost 
completely escaped damage at that time, its 
proximity to several active faults, notably the San 
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THE FIRST AVENUE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 
From a photograph taken immediately before the earthquake damaged the building. 


Andreas fissure along which the San Francisco 
and Santa Barbara quakes occurred, caused the 
board of trustees to ask for a survey of the build- 
ings, and later, to undertake reconstruction with 
the help of the Federal Government. 

Now that earthquakes have become more general, 
having visited both the northwestern and north- 
eastern sections of our country, many persons will 
probably be interested to learn in a general way 
just how engineers and builders go about making 
a weak masonry building resistant to stresses 
induced by earthquakes. The First Avenue Ele- 
mentary School in Arcadia, California, furnishes 
a good example. 

The building is a one-story structure contain- 
ing fourteen classroom units, a library, a teachers’ 
room, three offices, and an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 375, and in the basement an art 
room, storage space, and a cafeteria. The older 
portion of the building was of hollow tile, the 
newer of brick, all covered with cement plaster. 

In securing the required resistance to lateral 
thrusts the following items were dealt with: (1) 
The character and bearing capacity of the soil was 
determined and adequacy of the foundations was 
assured. (2) The needed strengthening of all out- 
side walls and bearing partitions was determined. 
(3) Adequacy of anchorage of all articulating parts 
of the buildings was provided for. (4) The roof 
structures were examined and strengthened where 
necessary. (5) Structural-steel longitudinal, cross, 
and diagonal bracing was provided so as to make 
rigid horizontal diaphragms of ceilings and the 
bases of roof structures. (6) Structural bracing 
and roof members were securely anchored to out- 
side walls and bearing partitions. 




































































THE FIRST AVENUE GRAMMAR SCHOOL AFTER THE REMODELLING AND CONSTRUCTION 
HAD BEEN COMPLETED 
Effective modern design has replaced the classic details and the heavy portico, removing for all time any danger of collapse. 





In reinforcing the outside walls the procedure 
was as follows: The parapet wall was removed, the 
roof was jacked up, and four inches of masonry 
was broken from the outside of the walls below. 
Reinforcing steel rods were doweled into the 
foundations and allowed to extend well above the 
roof line, and a complete basket of reinforcing 
steel was constructed around the walls some two 
inches out from the now roughened walls from 
which part of the masonry had been removed. 
With air-pressure guns a dry mix of cement plaster, 
known commercially as “Gunite,” was blown 


‘against the walls and built out around the criss- 


crossed reinforcing steel to a thickness of four 
inches, then troweled to a satisfactory finish. In the 
meantime, forms were constructed above and a 
reinforced-concrete-bond beam and parapet wall 
was cast so as to be practically integral with the 
Gunite and steel construction. It will thus be seen 
that the old structure is completely enveloped by 
reinforced concrete to which the remaining ma- 
sonry is anchored by the rough surfaces of broken 
tile and brick and by suitable steel dowels. 

As might be expected, such radical reconstruc- 
tion required much interior plastering and re- 
finishing. The walls have been repainted in pleas- 
ing tones, and the whole building presents a new 
appearance. 

Since this was an SERA project, it is difficult to 
judge what it would have cost under private con- 
tract, but probably not far from $70,000, or about 
50 per cent of the price of new construction. The 
Arcadia school district has actually spent $42,- 
817.16, and has received Federal grants, mostly 
in labor, amounting to approximately $69,000. 
Expenditures of about $3,500 for added facilities 
should be deducted from the expenditures by the 
district, and a like amount from those of the 
SERA to arrive at the actual cost of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Literally hundreds of masonry buildings in 
California are being made resistant to earthquake 
action, and the method used in Arcadia is a 
typical one. Many others are so built as to make 
rehabilitation impossible or impracticable. New 
school buildings are now being properly engineered 
and built. Are these structures really earthquake 
proof? Certainly not, but they will withstand with 
little damage and with comparative safety to their 
occupants seismic disturbances of the magnitude of 
any that have been experienced in California or 
that are likely to occur. There is really no good 
reason why new school buildings everywhere should 
not be made as strong as required by the Cali- 
fornia code. 








# Waterloo, Iowa. The west side board of educa- 
tion has received bids on the remaining building and 
improvement projects. The projects are part of an 
expansion program, involving an expenditure of $109,- 
000, of which the PWA is contributing $49,000. 

# Denison, Iowa. The Federal Government has 
approved a project, calling for the erection of a high 
school, at a cost of $125,000. The building will be 
erected with the aid of a WPA grant of $65,000. 
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This attractive corridor in the 

Champaign Junior High School, 

Champaign, Ill., is Armstrong’s 

No. 12 ‘aupe Jaspe—%%” gauge. 

2700 sq. yds. of Armstrong’s Lino- 

leum were used for floors through- 
out the school. 


Founding Feet carit hwet this floor! 


... that’s why more and more schools are 


using Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 


CHOOLS have to buy flooring with an “eye to 
S the future.” Their budgets require floors that 
will last for years, even under extra hard wear and tear. 

That’s why so many schools today use Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors. They’re durable and tough. With a 
minimum of attention, they’ll provide years of satis- 
factory service. And they’re quiet and resilient. They 
deaden the noise of scuffling feet and scraping fur- 


Armstrong's LIN 


Also LINOTILE ~ 


CORK TILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ 


niture . . . provide real underfoot comfort. Important, 
too, is the fact that Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are 
inexpensive to install. 

If you’re considering a new floor for your school, 
get all the facts about Armstrong’s Linoleum. Write 
now for “Public Floors of Enduring Beauty.” 


Armstrong Cork Products Company, Floor 
OLEUM FLOORS 


Division, 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
RUBBER TILE ~ 


LINOWALL ~ CORKOUSTIC 
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“Teacher Control" is probably the most important of 
many unusual features which distinguish Medart 
Lockerobes . . . The opening and closing of one pair 
of Master Control Doors, opens and closes all other 
doors in the entire assembly. Noise, confusion, and 
risk of injury to pupils is thus replaced with order- 


liness, efficiency, and utmost safety .... Write for 


catalog and complete details . . 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DEKALB STREET 
Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities — 


Consult Your Telephone Directory 


MEDART Seed) Ucdlcobes 
rae rep ep ree aden 


She LOCKEROBE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nation-wide 





installations 
unanimous 
approval 











A MODERN VERSION OF A 
RURAL SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 44) 


on the second floor. Toilet facilities are on all 
floors. 

Busses load and unload the children twice daily 
from the private driveway within the school 
grounds, but in sight of the public highway. Pleas- 
ure cars park frequently to watch this performance 
as it is an ever-inspiring sight to see the youth of 
America preparing to go about the nation’s busi- 
ness. Some of the bus drivers are emp!oyed as 
part-time janitors, and between bus trips busy 
themselves with repair and cleaning activities with- 
in the. building and the care of lawns, walks, and 
drives. 

On the crest of. the hills to the east a large 
reservoir has been built. It is fed by abundant 
springs, is piped to the school for water supp'y 
and through the village street for fire protection. 
The hills are full of limestone, so the water for 
all school purposes has to be softened through 
special filters. 

An outdoor swimming pool has been provided, 
with a wading pool for the little tots. Provision is 
made for heating the icy water whenever the pool 
is in use. The pool was built not so much as a 
matter of entertainment, but as a training tool, 
because all the school children who are physically 
right are required to learn to swim and take care 
of themselves in the water. Life-saving instruction 
also is given. The pool is fenced about and pad- 
locked for reasons of safety. It is open for use at 
certain hours of each day during the summer vaca- 
tion, under adult supervision. 

The school is not only the social but the health 
center of the community. In addition to the regular 
school courses, there is a young physician, a 
woman, who examines each child thoroughly and 
is on the lookout for infectious and contagious 
diseases. She functions under the direction of the 


dean of the Albany Medical School and a council 
of physicians from the larger villages surrounding 
Van Hornesville, who have some practice in the 
locality. In addition to dealing with eyes, teeth, 
adenoids, tuberculosis, etc., she is naving especial 
attention to nutrition, as a proportion of the chil- 
dren are found to be undernourished. This condi- 
tion arises not from want of food but from im- 
proper diet adjustment in the homes. 

The school kitchen and cafeteria are gradually 
correcting this problem of undernourishment by 
supplying all the milk that the children will drink, 
and also by having the class in agriculture go to 
Mr. Young’s near-by farm from time to time and 
butcher steers or calves and deliver the meat to 
the school. Out of this, stews and the like are 
made and served as hot lunches from about the 
first of November to the first of May. 

The school doctor, although without legal author- 
ity, but through the compelling affection of the 
children, is getting back into the homes and serv- 
ing effectively in the field of preventive medicine. 
That is one of the great needs of the average rural 
community. There are practically no efforts at 
prevention of disease or early discovery of it. 

In spite of the fact that these children are, in 
the main, sons and daughters of farmers, they 
know little about the occupation of farming. The 
basic ideas of farming and gardening are, there- 
fore, taught, and near-by farms are used for les- 
sons in dairying, farmshop work, the planting and 
cultivation and harvesting of crops, etc. Lessons in 
shopwork are carried on through the village black- 
smith shop and the local woodworking shop, both 
of which are operated by experienced mechanics. 
The near-by farms are used for practical illustra- 
tion. 

This rural section is not unlike urban sections in 
the fact that hundreds cf children have diversified 
talents. Some can draw, others can sing, play, act, 
model, or are quite apt at mechanical pursuits. 


The respective talents of these children are en- 
couraged and the result is that they have glee 
clubs, art exhibitions, a school orchestra, amateur 
theatricals, outdoor pageants, and musical recitals, 
all derived from the talented children of the school. 

Especial attention is given to “solo” appearance 
on stage and elsewhere to develop poise and con- 
fidence. Public-speaking contests of district, county, 
and state are a feature of the school activities. 
Dancing is taught and encouraged as an aid to 
graceful carriage and good posture. 

The school operates a barber shop and a beauty 
parlor because there are no such facilities in the 
village. The beauty parlor is operated on very con- 
servative lines and serves the purpose of teaching 
the girls care in Cressing and personal appearance. 
This department is a part of the home-economics 
work in which the girls are taught cooking and the 
preparation of meals, the making of clothes, and 
the selection and care of household furniture and 
furnishings. 

The school has its own greenhouse where the 
classes in horticulture carry on their practical ex- 
periments, and from which growing and blooming 
plants are provided for class and other rooms 
throughout the building. 

Across the beautiful Otsquaga Creek, reached by 
rustic foot bridges, are durably constructed, well- 
appointed playgrounds for the younger children. 
Tennis courts on a higher level beyond, overlook 
the playgrounds and the creek. The athletic field 
is of generous acreage, resulting in the develop- 
ment of baseball nines, football teams, basketball 
and handball tournaments. Healthful rivalry is 
stimulated and great benefit is derived by the 
pupils of all ages. 

Plans have been made for the reconstruction 
and extension of an Old Mill which is located about 
100 feet from the school, into a regulation-size, 
fully-equipped gymnasium. Nature classes need go 


(Concluded on Page 58) 
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This classroom boasts facilities which make it one of 
the most up-to-date places of learning in the world. 


The International clock, sound reproducer and telephone 
installed here are duplicated in all other rooms throughout 
the building—all controlled automaticallo and operated 
from one central point, the principal's office. 


The clocks maintain one dependable, accurate time in 
all rooms, eliminate confusion and promote regularity. The 
sound reproducers bring a wide variety of radio, speech 
and musical programs tosupplement the regular curriculum 
aed, by means of a ‘return speech” feature, convey sound 
from the classrooms to the principal's office. Classroom 
assembly and dismissal signals also come over the sound 
reproducers and the same circuit permits private telephone 
coversations between teachers and supervisors. 


The varied functions of these International devices com- 
bine to make administration and instruction easier—and 
far more economical. 


Whether it be a complete Electric Time and Program 
System, Central Control Sound System, Laboratory Panel, 
Fire Alarm or Telephone System, the world’s oldest, 
largest and most dependable source of school equipment 
is the logical place to purchase. It will pay you to inves- 
tigate—and to specify—' International’. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N.Y BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
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@ In countless schools from coast to coast, the installa- 
tion of a STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM has 


marked an innovation in orderly, efficient school routine. 


Controlled by self-winding master clocks, ‘Standard’ 
Time Systems are synchronized each minute, supervised 
hourly, automatically corrected, if fast or slow. 
dard’s correction span of 25 minutes in one hour exceeds 


any other available today and is accomplished by a 
simple gravity-magnetic action insuring utmost reliabitity. 


If you seek a source of punctuality in your school pro- 
gram, get the full facts on the only time system that has 


50 years of success behind it. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


16 
Lso A 
ABO 


LARM, 8B 
CURRENT 


Springfield - - - - = = = = Massachusetts 


Offices in Many Principal Cities 


TANDARD” Electric Gime 


ELL AND TELEPHONE E 
I 
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no further than the setting of the O:d Mill for 
material and inspiration. 

The road at the front of the Old Mill is about 
level with the first floor and drops possibly 15 
feet at the northerty end. The gymnasium will be 
on the upper level, and the school shops are 
planned for the lower level. 

In process of preparation, too, are plans for a 
garage. It is designed to house the school busses 
and the teachers’ private cars. An automobile and 
machine shop is provided for the care and main- 
tenance of the school busses and will be used for 
student instruction. In the garage scheme space is 
provided for the snow plows and for the school 
truck. 

While ministering to the wants of the children 
of the district, an obligation is felt to the parents 
as well. Life on the average farm and in the smail 
isolated hamlets is hard and monotonous. The 
school functions as a civic center, dividing honors 
with the grange. Twice each week the parents en- 
joy the stirring suspense of a dramatic picture or 
lose themselves in the excitement of a western 
thriller, and for those who are so inclined, there 
are speakers who discourse on art, literature, civics, 
and pertinent agricultural subjects, such as “im- 
provement of the soil,’ “better seed culture,” or 
the “prevention of disease in livestock.” Neighbor- 
liness, too, is thereby encouraged and promoted. 

A novel p!an has been evolved to prevent over- 
crowding of the school-and-community ‘assembly 
room on motion-picture nights and other special 
occasions by those who might have no other in- 
terest in the school. Entrance is gained by mem- 
bership in the Parent-Teacher Association on pay- 
ment of $3 or $4 for a season ticket. The funds 
derived from this source aid with lunches and are 
also used to provide medical and hospital service 
for such children as are unable to provide for 
themselves. 


“’Stan- 


“Standard” Electric Secondary 
Clocks are available in a wide 
range of designs for every loca- 
tion and to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. 


AND SOUND DISTRIBUT 





It is proposed that when the need arises, the 
road which bounds the school property on the 
north and which terminates at the Old Mill, wiil 
be diverted, and additional ground acquired on 
which to erect an auditorium. The present assem- 
bly room wiil then become the activity recom tor 
music and similar subjects where a stage is a desir- 
able accessory. 

Very interesting experiments are being made in 
the use of radio and motion pictures in the edu- 
cational field. The assembly and all other rooms 
are provided with radio loud-speakers as a part 
of the building construction. 

Widely read has been the story of the unique 
educational experiment at the Van Hornesville 
Central School when aiter ten weeks of night 
school for adults, 130 farmers and villagers were 
presented with “diplomas.” There were courses in 
typing, bookkeeping, home economics, agricu!ture, 
current events, reading and writing, art, science, 
music, French, and arithmetic. The night work 
was divided into two 45-minute periods, followed 
by a half hour of educational motion pictures in 
the assembly room. 

No examinations were held and the students 
were not graded on their efforts, otherwise they 
might have been too timid to attend. 

The experiment came about through the ex- 
pressed wish that such facilities as the children 
enjoyed might have been their lot. No day stu- 
dent was permitted to attend the night school. 
The principal, 14 teachers, and all of the bus 
drivers contributed their services for the ten-week 
period. Mr. Young presented the diplomas in the 
most informal manner, calling the “graduates” by 
their first names as most of them were old neigh- 
bors or acquaintances. Seven of the women had 
gone to school with him in the little old red 
schoolhouse. The estimated cost of this adventure 
in adult education was $2 a night. 

Since the erection of the school group in Van 


Hornesvi..e, a new spirit of community pride has 
manifested itself that is evidenced in many ways. 
It has inspired the people of this section with re- 
newed zeal to beautify their homes and grounds, 
and to improve their farms. Through it a new and 
intense interest has arisen, beauty has come into 
their lives. and again the centralized school has 
justified its creation. 


chool Finance? 


School Finances at Enid in Good Condition 

The financial cond tion of the school system at Enid, 
Okla., is the best it has been in recent years, according 
to a report presented to the board of education at a 
meeting held on November 4. According to the report, 
a total of $35,824 was outstanding from past years, 
but the sinking fund has absorbed $34,983 of this, leav- 
ing $841.86 outstand ng. Only $194.75 in warrants is 
outstanding for the present year. Due to the operation 
of the sinking fund, the school board has not paid a 
cent of inteiest in the past two years. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 The Michigan Department of Pub‘ic Instruction 
has begun the allocaton of $4,472,000 in primary- 
school-fund money to school districts of the state, fol- 
lowing the removal of d'fficulties enccuntered in the 
final distribution. Added to $11,038,529 distributed to 
school districts earler in the year, the money released 
will bring total primary school fund disbursement to 
$15,510,000. It is anticipated that a little more than 
$20,000,000 will be drawn from the state general fund 
for school support, and it ‘s believed that sufficient 
money will be available to prevent the closing of any 
schools this year. The distribution is being made at the 
rate of $3.20 for each school-census child. The previous 
distr’ bution of more than $11,000,000 was at the rate 
of $7.93 for each chi'd. 

¢ Omaha, Nebr. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $3,642,630 for the school year 1935-36, 
which is an increase of $308,305 over the year 1934-35. 
The largest item is $2,082,920 for instruction expenses, 
which represents an increase of $108,210 over the 
estimate of a year ago. The next largest items were 
$724,000 for debt service, and $321,700 for operation 
of plants. 
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Kewaunee offers 
Newestideasin Furniture 


Correct 


Pedagogically 


The sure way to furnish laboratories, 
home economics or vocational classrooms 
so that a maximum number of students 
can be efficiently handled at a minimum 
of cost, is to use the Kewaunee Engi- 
neering Service. It is offered without cost 
to you. By having a Kewaunee Engineer 
assist you or your architects in the selec- 
tion and installation of Kewaunee Furni- 
ture, you save in three ways. 


LABORATORY 


Laboratory, 
Home Economics Furniture that SAVES 3 Ways 


Ist—You save space—more students in 
each class—every period use of the room. 
2nd—yYou save by avoiding the purchase 
of unnecessary pieces and in installation 
costs. 3rd—Kewaunee Furniture is priced 
to save you money on first cost. Its long 
life makes it by far the most economical 
furniture you will have in your buildings. 
Write us today for details on free plan 
service and engineering service. 


FURNITURE 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


V ocational, 


Co: 


* * 
EXPERTS 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Il. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





FREE pan service (or te 





Ever-Hold Steel 


Instructor’s Desk No. BL-33 


or 





Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


Stool No. 518-24 





Wall Case Acai. Malverne High School, Malverne, L. I., N. Y., 


de up of Kewaunee Standard Units 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Metal) 


w 


Drawing Table 
No. BL-94 





Domestic Science Table No. BL-76 








The budget shows decreases in general control and 
debt service, due to a reduction of expenses in these 
items. The increase in the budget does not provide for 
salary increases. This is offset in part by the granting 
of bonuses of $30 to 1,400 members of the teaching, 
clerical, and janitorial staff in September. The cost of 
these bonuses was slightly in excess of $42,000. 

4 Peoria, Ill. The board of education has sold a 
school-building bond issue in the amount of $820,000, 
at an average annual interest rate of 2.31 per cent. 

4 Alexandria, Va. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $239,402 for the school year 1935- 
36, which is an increase of $23,337 over the estimate 
of $216,064 for 1934-35. The largest item in the budget 
is $160,892 for teachers’ salaries. 

@ New Rochelle, N. Y. The board of education has 
readopted its budget for 1936 on the basis of a 5-per- 
cent salary restoration above the figure for 1935. In 
adopting the 5-per-cent return, the board requested 
the teachers to make salary contributions again in 
1936, with the amount set at 7 per cent. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education has 
directed its attorney, Mr. Stuart E. Knappen, to start 
suit against the city to collect $362,000 in interest and 
penalties on delinquent school taxes, collected by the 
city but not paid to the board. The unpaid taxes in the 
board’s claim date back to 1926. Payment will include 
$15,800 representing interest at 5 per cent collected on 
delinquent taxes since April 1, 1935. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. Better tax collect‘ons this year wi'l 
tend to offset the fact that the 1936 budget of the 
school board is $1,340,974 more than the estimate for 
1935, which amounted to $13,751,768. The collection 
of delinquent taxes to November 9 of this year 
amounted to $10,153,029, or an increase of $794,998 
over the same period for 1934. The larger part of the 
increase of $1,974 in the budget is due to the restora- 
tion of teachers’ salaries and other pay rates to the 
level of 1932. 

¢ Denver, Colo. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $5,908,367 for the school year 1936. The 
new budget is $593,369 in excess of that for the last 
year, but its requirements will be met by the present 
mill levy of 14.6. 

The largest item in the budget is $4,033,336 for in- 
struction expenses, which include salaries of the school 
staffs. For purposes other than salaries, the budget 
provides a total of $87,000 in excess of the budget for 
the year 1934-35. Most of the increase is in capital 
outlay, in items for replacement of furniture and 
equipment, and in expenditures for books and educa- 
tional supplies. During the past four years, expenditures 


in this field were considerably reduced. The additional 
funds available have made it possibie to reduce the 
salary cuts which were in effect by approximately 
one half. The general 20-per-cent cut has been reduced 
to 10 per cent, effective December 1, the beginning 
of the budget year 1935-36. Pensions, which were 
reduced 10 per cent, have been restored to the former 
level. 


cfchool 
Schools & 
build 
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4 Owensboro, Ky. Plans and specifications have 
been prepared for the new Lee School and the annex 
to the Western Colored High School, which are esti- 
mated to cost $136,363. The building program will be 
financed through the aid of the PWA. 

4 Placentia, Calif. The school board has received 
notice of the approval of plans for a $127,000 school- 
buIding program, to be carried out with PWA funds. 
Funds for the construction include $70,000 the board 
has on hand, $60,000 in insurance money, and a federal 
grant of $57,000. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has received 
notice of the approval of a PWA grant of $260,182, 
to be applied toward a school-building program involv- 
ing a cost of $578,000. 

4 Baltimore, Md. School-construction work, involv- 
ing an expenditure of more than $6,300,000, has been 
undertaken, under PWA auspices. Under the new PWA 
program, providing a 45-per-cent grant, construction 
work has been begun on 35 additional schools, at a cost 
of $4,025,685. Twenty-two projects, involving a cost 
of $2,302,952, have been completed. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has received 
bids for the construction of the Roberts School for 
Crippled Children, at a cost of approximately $218,- 
000. The building is being financed by a $50,000 bond 
issue, a $65,000 bequest, and a $98,000 federal grant. 

4 Arkansas City, Kans. The school board has sold 
an issue of 214 per cent bonds in the amount of $99,- 
C00, at a premium of 11 cents per $1,000. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used for the construction of 
an auditorium-gymnasium building. 

4 Tulare, Calif. Construction work has begun on the 
three new buildings for the Tulare High School. The 
buildings will be erected with a PWA grant for $108,- 
000. 















¢ Hazleton, Pa. The school board has sold $150,000 
worth of school bonds, the proceeds of which will meet 
its share of the new school-building project, estimated 
to cost $1,450,000. ‘ 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
awarded the contracts for the construction of the 
Western High School. The cost of the construction will 
amount to $731,704. 

¢ Fitchburg, Mass. The board of education has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of the senior high 
school, which is estimated to cost $999,926. 

¢ Dallas, Tex. The school board of the Highland 
Park School District has received bids for the con- 
struction of a high school, estimated to cost $275,000. 

4 Belleville, N. J. Bids have been received for the 
construction of an addition to the Belleville High 
School. The building will be erected from plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Guilbert & Betelle, architects, of 
Newark, N. J. ° 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has awarded 
the contract for the construction of the Pickett School, 
at a cost of approximately $133,000. 

¢ Springfield, Ill. The board of education has sold 
a bond issue of $400,000, the proceeds of which will be 
used to finance a school-building program. The con- 
struction work which is estimated to cost $727,000 will 
be financed with a PWA grant of $327,000. 

¢ Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The voters of the city have 
approved a proposal, calling for a bond issue of $303,- 
000, to be applied toward the construction of a new 
Nathan Hale School, and an addition to the Wilson 
School. The bond issue will be matched by a PWA 
grant of $247,525 for the two buildings, making the 
total cost approximately $798,678. 

¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. Contracts have been let for 
the construction of the Hixson High School, the Soddy- 
Daisy High School, the Red Bank Junior High School, 
and improvements and additions to the Eastdale Gram- 
mar School. Contracts have also been let for the con- 
struction work on the White Oak Grammar School ad- 
dition, and the Anna B. Lacey School add'tion. The 
total cost of these projects will reach $421,400. 

¢ Springfield, Ill. The board of education has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of the Highlands 
School, which is to comprise a part of the $727,000 
school-build ng program. 

4 Taft, Calif. The voters of the school district have 
approved a bond issue of $150,000 to be used for 
school-building purposes. 

4 Sidney, Mont. The board of education has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of a high school, 
estimated to cost approximately $130,000. The building 
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Learning by PRINTING is Learning by DOING 


The above layout is suggestive for a Junior High School. 


The Department of Education of the American Type 6. 
Founders employs the services of professional educators 
and efficiency engineers to aid you in organizing printing 7. 
courses in your schools. We shall gladly cooperate with 


you in recommending the most desirable printing equip- 8. 
ment and layout for the type of school you are planning. 
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EDUCATION and PRINTING are Inseparable 


“Message to Architects and School Executives” 


“In designing your new School building, printing will 
be considered because it offers the following out- 
standing opportunities. ”’ 


1. A school printing department is as vital to the 
educational and social life of the school as the news- 
paper is to the community. 

2. Acourse in printing correlates with and motivates all 
academic work. It is of equal value to boys and girls. 

3. Printing is an activity unit especially strong in cor- 

rect habit-forming values, and provides unusual op- 
portunities for the development of creative abilities. 

. Printing is “The Mother of Progress.” 

It interprets school life and ideals to the school pub- 

lic, enabling you to sell more completely your educa- 


tional program to your community. You can’t afford 


to be without it. 

The widely varied activities in the Printing Labo- 
ratory provide for many individual differences. 

A School Printing Laboratory is an activity unit rich 
in cultural and education values. 

Printing is a course in Applied English, and Applied 
Art—a purposeful creative activity. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS, OR STOP AT OUR N.E. A. EXHIBIT IN ST. LOUIS, FEBRUARY 22-27 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Department of Education 


Everything for the 
School Printing Department 


will be financed with a bond issue of $64,000, and a 
PWA grant of $59,000. 

4 Middlesboro, Ky. The board of education has 
awarded a contract for the construction of a junior 
high school. The building will be erected with the aid 
of PWA funds ‘n the amount of 45 per cent of the 
cost of construction. 

4 Fort Smith, Ark. The citizens have approved a 
proposal, cal!ing for a school-improvement program, to 
involve an expenditure of $155,000. The citizens voted 
to pledge 1 mill of the 18-mill school tax to repay a 
loan of $87,000 from the PWA, which wll be accom- 
panied by a grant of $68,000. 

4 Grand Forks, N. D. The board of education has 
sold $150,000 worth of school bonds. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be combined with a federal grant of 
$119,455 for the construction and equipment of the 
final wing of the Central High School. The building 
will be erected from plans prepared by Mr. Joseph 
Bell DeRemer, arch tect, of Grand Forks. 

4 Austin, Tex. The taxpayers have approved a 
proposal, requesting the city council to issue $350,000 
in bonds to pledge a PWA loan of that amount for 
financing 14 projects in a school-improvement program. 
The federal grant, supplementing $350,000 in bond 
revenues, will enable the school board to begin an im- 
provement program totaling $636,363 during the year 
1936. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the final units of the three-million- 
dollar PWA school-build ng program. The program in- 
cludes an elementary school, a vocational school, and 
an auditorium for the Webster School. 

4 Alhambra, Calif. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $12,392,600 for the financing of a school- 
building program, estimated to cost $22,532,000. The 
fund will be supplemented by grants of $10,139,400 
from the PWA. The larger part of the fund will be 
used for the construction of elementary schools. Ap- 
proximately $11,000,000 will be expended for new con- 
struction and rehabilitation of elementary schools, with 
high school's receiving more than $10,000,000, and 
junior colleges $647,000. 

4 Palmyra, Pa. Bids have been received for the con- 
struction, of the junior-senior high schools, estimated 
to cost $260,000. 

4 New Bedford, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for a new building to serve as storage 
warehouse and machine shop for the school system. 
The building will be erected with the aid of federal 
funds and will cost approximately $42,000. 

4 Jackson, Miss. The board of education has pre- 





ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


pared a school-building program, to involve a cost of 
$553,000. The program comprises 15 different projects, 
including three new buildings, and additions to other 
structures. The construction work will be financed by a 
bond issue and a federal grant. 


@ Mishawaka, Ind. The school board has sold an 
issue of 3!4-per-cent bonds in the amount of $100,- 
000, at a premium of $225.50. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used to finance the construction of the 
Mary Phillips School, part of which is being furn’shed 
by the Federal Government. 


4 Greenville, Mich. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $102,000, which is to match a federal 
grant of $83,454 for the construction of a high school 
and gymnasium. 


4 Portland, Me. Plans have been completed for an 
add tion to the high school in South Portland, at a 
cost of $134,000. Mr. L. I. Beal, of Portland, is the 
architect. 


@ Newport, Va. The contract has been let for the 
construction of a junior high school in the Wythe dis- 
trict, at a cost of $151,754. 


# Milton, Pa. The voters of the city have approved 
a bond issue of $80,000, to be appl'ed toward the cost 
of construction of additions to the high school and the 
Pollock School. The bond issue will be matched with a 
federal grant of $66,000. 


4 Middletown, Conn. The school board has _pur- 
chased a piece of ground upon which it will erect an 
e'ght-room elementary school. The building will be 
completed at a cost of $100,000. Messrs. Lamb & Sieg- 
enburg, of Middletown, are the architects. 


¢ Seymour, Conn. The voters have agreed to raise 
the sum of $43,000 for building an auditorium for the 
high school. The building will be financed with the ad 
of a WPA grant of $19,000, 


4 La Salle, Ill. The voters have approved a bond 
issue of $250,000, to be applied toward the cost of 
construction of the proposed addition to the La Salle- 
Peru Township High School. The total cost of the 
build ng is $250,000, of which the Federal Government 
will allot a grant of $204,000. The building will con- 
tain 30 classrooms, in addition to gymnasiums, cafe- 
teria, library, and other special rooms, and will relieve 
overcrowded conditions and provide for the extension 
of the commercial and other departments. 

4 Springfield, Ill. At a recent-election, the voters ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $400,000, which is to 
match a federal grant of $327,000, for the financing of 
a school-building program to cost $727,000. The new 
program calls for the erection of a high school at a 
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cost of $500,000, and improvements to the grade schools 
to cost $227,000. 

@ Waco, Tex. The voters have approved a school- 
bond issue of $99,000 as part cost of a junior-high- 
school building. This amount will be matched by a 
federal grant of $81,000, making a total cost of $180,- 
000 for the building. 

¢ Wyoming, Pa. The voters have approved a bond 
issue in the amount of $150,000, the proceeds of which 
will be used for the construction of a new school. 

4 Salinas, Calif. A program of school-building im- 
provements will be carried out with the aid of PWA 
grants. The program, which includes a junior college 
building, a home-econom cs unit, an elementary school, 
and quakeproofing work, will be carried out at a cost 
of approximately $410,000. Of the total, the PWA pro- 
vides 45 per cent of the construction cost. 

¢ Smyrna, Del. The board of education has com- 
pleted a school-improvement program, at a cost of 
$325,000. The projects included a new high-school ad- 
dition and improvements to the school buildings which 
have increased the value of the school plant to ap- 
proximately $500,000. The construction work was 
financed with the aid of PWA funds. Messrs. Brown 
& Whiteside, architects, of Wilmington, Del., were in 
charge of the plann'ng and construction work. 

4 Chenoa, Ill. The board of education recently sold 
$65,000 worth of school bonds, at 4 per cent interest, 
realizing a premium of $4,662. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used for the construction of a high-school 
building. 

4 Brookline, Mass. The board of education has ap- 
pointed Messrs. Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, architects, 
of Boston, to plan and supervise the construction of the 
Edith Baker School. The building will be financed with 
a WPA grant of $225,000 and an appropriation of 
$311,000 by the school board. 

4 Burton, Ohio. Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a new elementary school, at a cost of 
$129,000. 

@ Ubly, Mich. B'ds have been received for the con- 
struction of a high school. The building will be erected 
as a PWA project, with a bond issue of $46,999 and a 
federal grant of $38,454. 

4 Chillicothe, Ohio. Bids have been received for the 
construction of an elementary school, estimated to cost 
$99,459. 

4 Pen Argyl, Pa. The Federal Government has ap- 
proved a project, calling for the erection of a high 
school, under PWA auspices. The bui'ding will be 
erected with a government grant of $73,000, and a bond 
issue of $112,000 to be voted by the school district. 
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Water, Water Everywhere, 
But Nota Drop.....!! 


@ INDICTMENT 


Over eighty Portable Chair manufacturers, but not a one that 
offers true comfort together with other important features. 


@ CONFESSION 


It was ROYAL that originated the steel folding chair some thirty 
years ago... . and perhaps today sell as many as anyone... . but 
ROYAL frankly admits that while their chairs are less uncomfort- 
able than most chairs .. . . neither theirs nor any other afford the 
seating satisfaction of a non-folding chair. 


@® MIRED 


There have been many things wrong with all portable chairs... . 
efforts to correct existing shortcomings have not progressed very 
far .... shortcomings that everyone knew about... . faults that 
most manufacturers had long despaired of overcoming. 


@ IN A HUDDLE 


For two years ROYAL has had this in mind... . and in their ex- 
perimental department. They have been busy analyzing chairs 
.... Studying what the “sitter” needs . . . . trying to do things that 
“couldn’t be done.” 


@ EUREKA!!! 


At last ROYAL has developed a chair that is an evolution .... 
and maybe a revolution. They are just about ready to announce 
these chairs .. . . which are of such a new and different principle 
that those of old design (Royal chairs included) will soon be in the 
horse and buggy class. 


@ NO NAME 


ROYAL has everything but the name for this accomplishment... , 
perhaps within the next month they, or somebody else (you in- 
cluded) may think of one that is suitable. To assist in your naming 
our child, a sample chair for your inspection will be sent on request. 
IN ANY EVENT, SEE THE ROYAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
NEXT MONTH. 


* 


ROYAL METAL 
MFG. CO. 


1143S. Michigan Ave., 
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SEAL-O-SAN 


THIS NEWEST WAY TO REFINISH 
CLASSROOM FLOORS 











SEALS AND FINISHES WOOD FLOORS 


When you refinish classroom floors with 


Seal-O-San, the need for expensive labor 
ends. For your own janitor mops Seal-O-San 
on. He spreads two, thin, quick-drying coats 
over the cleaned floor, and the job is done. 
There’s no delay—no costly hand brushing 
by high-priced painters. 


Seal-O-San points the way to real economy. 
That is why it is used in more than 3500 
schools today. For this beautiful, economi- 
cally maintained finish—inexpensively ap- 
plied, cuts refinishing costs by 50% and more. 


/he HUNTINGTON ==> LABORATORIES /nc 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF DEODORANTS, 





fo-hool Board 
New 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS IN SPRINGFIELD 


The Illinois School-Board Association held its an- 
nual meeting November 21 to 23, in Springfield. 

The association adopted a resolution, proposed by 
Mr. F. J. Petru, providing for an amendment of the 
state law, to make city, county, and state employees 
subject to garnishment. It was the concensus of opinion 
that teachers and other school employees, as well as 
city, county, and state employees should live up to 
their obligations the same as other persons and should 
not be exempt. 

A committee of city superintendents presented a 
recommendation that definite legislation be enacted for 
obtaining an improved legal status for superintendents, 
showing a definition of the position of superintendent ; 
a statement of qualifications or prerequisites and 
tenure; and a statement as to duties and relationships 
of superintendents. Another recommendation proposed 
that superintendents be placed in charge of all child 
accounting for an entire city, including the private 
and parochial schools. 

At the business session, the school boards listened 
to reports of high-school and elementary-school offi- 
cials, and to reports of the several committees. Among 
the papers read was that of Mr. Ernest Coberly, of 
Springfield, on “The Adult Education Movement,” 
and one by Mr. J. H. Hauberg, of Rock Island, o 
“Schools and Illinois History.”’ At a combined re Mo 
noon session, participated in by the school boards and 
superintendents, there was a discussion on the subject, 
“How to Get Textbooks for Children.” 

The meeting closed with the election of officers for the year 
Mr. L. W. Chulock, Maywood, was elected president; Mr. F. 
C. Dodds, of Springfield, elected vice-president; Mr. H. H. 
Coe, of Springfield, treasurer. 

The other school-board officers 
D. Smith, Highland Park, first 
following regional vice-presidents: 
Charles W. Roe and C. A. Anderson; Region 2, Tri- 
County, Frank J. Petru, P. J. Kueter and George T. Rogers; 
Region 3, Western, Truman Plantz, Jr., and F. Hallin; Region 
4, Illinois Valley, W. F. Confrey and George North Taylor. 
Region 5, Northeast Central, James Yatuni and W. W. Porter; 
Region 6, North Central, D. F. Blankenship and D. M. Stutz- 

7, East Central, Paul Busey and W. F. Buckner; 


elected were: Mrs. Laura 
vice-president; and the 
Region 1, Northwestern, 


man; Region 7, 


DENVER 


HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 


FLOOR SOAPS, WAXES, DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, 


TORONTO 
INSECTICIDES, AND PLUMBING CLEANSERS 





Region 8, West Central, G. B. Kendall, Jacksonville; and Mr. 
Dodds; Region 9, South Western, A. W. Hoelscher and B. B. 
Voris; Region 10, Eastern, Rae Colson and V. E. Metzler; 
Region 11, Southeastern, H. G. Frankland and D. M. Haupt; 
and Region 12, Southern, J. D. Roe and E. P. Easterday. 

The city superintendents named the following officers: Frank 
Jensen, La Salle, president; R. O. Stoops, Jacksonville, vice- 
president; H. B. Black, Mattoon, treasurer; W. L. Gard, 
Beardstown, secretary; Monroe Melton, Normal, chairman of 
the executive committee; Frank Phillips, Dekalb, and V. L. 
Nickell, Champaign, executive-committee members; W. R 
Curtis, Alton, pupils’ reading circle; and W. R. Hamilton. Oak 
Park, teachers’ reading circle. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Flint, Mich. The board of education, after a long 
discussion, has voted to discontinue secret meetings, 
ending a practice which has been in cperation for a 
number of years. The board has adopted a new policy, 
suggested by John L. Pierce, a member, calling for two 
meetings a month, both public. One meet:ng takes the 
form of a committee-of-whole meeting on the Monday 
preceding the regular monthly meeting. 

@ New Orleans, La. A survey of the public-school 
system has been ordered by the board of education. 
The survey, which is to begin in February, 1936, will 
be completed at a cost of approx mately $10,000. It 
will be conducted by a national agency, in conjunction 
with the bureau of governmental research. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The board of education has voted 
to ask the city council to underwrite $6,000, represent - 
ing the expense for installing new drinking fountains 
and toilets in buildings where these facilities are anti- 
quated and unsuitable. It was asserted that some 
provision ought to be made for increasing the janitorial 
service so that the schoolrooms, halls, and lavatories 
may be kept decently clean and attractive. 

4 Monson, Mass. A petition has been circulated for 
a special town meeting to obtain approval for a change 
in the membership of the school board. It is desired 
that the membership be reduced from six to five. 
Objection has been made to the present even number 
of members because it has frequently resulted in a 
deadlock on questions before the board. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
ordered the appointment of a special committee to 
make a study of means of eliminating politics from the 
city school system. The action is the result of a discus- 
sion over the activities of Director Lynn Thompson 
and the junior taxpayers’ association within the teach- 
ing ranks. 

4 Parkersburg, W. Va. A school nutrition program 
has been put into operation in the public schools, under 


the direction of Supt. John A. Davis, Jr. The pro- 
gram is intended to finance daily hot lunches for from 
1,200 to 1,500 school children and is being financed with 
a WPA grant of $10,000. The food to be served will be 
selected for its nourishing character and will be pre- 
pared at designated school centers. Thirty-one women 
have been employed as cooks. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The board of education has author- 
ized Supt. A. H. Hughey to begin work on a program, 
providing for a twelve-month school year in four 
elementary schools where overcrowded conditions have 
limited the students to part-time schedules. The in- 
auguration of the new year-round school term will 
require an agreement on the part of the forty teachers 
affected to a change in their vacation schedules. 

Under the arrangement, school terms will begin 
quarterly, and will involve the operation of four 
different classes, each in operation for three terms 
a year. No additional teachers are contemplated under 
the new program. 

4 Dallas, Tex. The school board has voted to retain 
its regulations governing fraternities and sororities in 
the schools. It was voted to give no approval to social 
organizations, except those sponsored by the schools 
and those directed by the parent-teacher groups. Stu- 
dents who fail to sign a pledge of obedience are barred 
from all school activities, including plays, clubs, and 
student organizations. 

¢ Woodbury, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a new policy, providing for the encouragement 
of the use of school bu Idings by other than school 
organizations. Under the policy, each organization is 
charged the actual cost of operation of the plant, in- 
c'uding the light, heat, janitor service, and adequate 
protection. The parent- oo vel assoc'ation and the 
various activities included in the extracurricular pro- 
gram are exempt from these charges. Rentals for extras, 
such as the use of spotlights, piano tuning, etc., are 
made in connection with the general charge. 

¢ Grand Rap‘ds, Mich. Evening classes have been 
established on a self-sustaining basis for all subjects 
not supported by Smith-Hughes funds. 

¢ Washington, D. C. The board of education has 
voted to make a study of the school textbooks, to 
determine whether they contain references to com- 
munism. The action was taken after representatives of 
the local federation of citizens’ association had attacked 
three textbooks and eight other books recommended 
for use in the senior high schools. The board has 
adopted a rule requiring school employees to pledge 
that they have neither taught nor advocated com- 
munism before they may collect their salaries. 
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DIXWELL AVENUE—HAMDEN, CONNECTICUT 
November 21, 1935, 
Mr. Willis D. Rich, President 


Deskor Chair Sales Corporation 
Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. Rich: 
I am very glad to know that you were so 
well pleased with the memorial booklet of the High 


School. 


You will also be glad to know that our it 
experience with Deskor chair continues to fortify permil 
our confidence in this very ingenious piece of class- 
room furniture which you have devised. 


My experience with Deskor chair as you know Unusual Flexibility in Administration 
dates back to 1929 when we made an installation in 
the assembly hall of the Norwalk High School. I 
don't know what we would have done without it, con- and 
sidering the conditions under which we had to work 
there. It solved that problem very beautifully, 


wus a Make Dual Use of School Space 


Our use of it here in this building is prov- 
ing teed pte {A yee stay be - use the + ag a 
interc geably for class activities, study and ’ ; re : ; 
assembly for groups up to 160 and are finding the “'DESKOR"” increases the capacity of existing buildings 
or > — a a —, I - ry + ag d d th J t of buildi 
y convince ever s equipment is indis- 
pensable to a modern school installation, and very GE TOUUCES © per pupil COSt Of NSW OULCINGS. 
happy that we were able to have it in the new Hamden 
ee Couees. During the past eight years ‘‘DESKOR”’ installations 
From all reports, the installation which you . ‘ 
made in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1986 10 Working cut have been made varying from 20 to 500 desk locations 
most satisfactorily. 


in a single room, permitting instant conversion into 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
aa e ey assembly formation, seating from 40 to 1000 persons. 


Sohn Wand, Orgeniser. “DESKOR” is adaptable to any type of floor or 
room. 





In addition to installations in numerous other cities, DESKOR CHAIRS 
were installed in the following Boston schools during the past six years: 


Public Latin (Auditorium) Memorial High (Study Hall) 
Gibson Elementary (Auditorium) Taft Junior High (Auditorium) 
Pierce High (Auditorium) Jamaica Plain Sr. High (Auditorium) 


Jeremiah E. Burke Senior High (Auditorium, 1,000 ‘‘Deskor’’ seats) 
Mechanic Arts High (Auditorium and Physics Room) 
Barnes Elementary (Auditorium and one Classroom) 


Dorchester Senior High (Auditorim and Lecture Room) 


An entire room can be changed by the pupils from one use 


to the other in less than one minute 


If you will send us the di- 
mensions of any room we 
shall be glad to tell you what 

: : dual service DESKOR can 
THE CONVERTER IN 


PLACE AS AN EXTRA render. 
SEAT (BEING ALSO 
SUPPORTED BY A 
CHAIR AT THE RIGHT). 









ew 
: DESKOR CHAIR SALES CORPORATION 


; Heck: Geneve Saline BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


(‘‘Deskor’’ registered in U. S. Patent Office) 
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The Modern TVA Electrically Heated School 
Building at Norris, Tennessee 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


conferences possible without disturbing those 
who are reading. The attractive, substantial 
furniture in the library was made in the prac- 
tical, efficient TVA trade schools where the 
high-school boys take their manual-training 
work. 

There is a home-economics laboratory in the 
school but much of the practice housekeeping 
is carried on in the town’s demonstration cot- 
tage, where all types of electrical labor savers 
are put into practical use in order to encourage 
the liberal use in the homes of cheap current 
available from the Norris Dam. 

The administration and medical department 
are located on the first floor, making the prin- 
cipal’s office conveniently located for the teach- 
ers and visitors as well. The medical room has 
the necessary equipment for detailed physical 
examinations of the pupils. There is a bath, as 
well as a toilet in connection. A nurse, always 
available for any emergencies, checks up each 
day upon the health of the children in the 
nursery school. 

There should be the minimum amount of eye 
trouble in this school, for there can be no eye- 


strain due to poor light. All artificial lighting is 
of the indirect type, soft and restful, yet suffi- 
ciently strong for schoolwork, as tested by a 
sight meter. No one ever “forgets” to turn on 
the lights on dark days as a so-called “electric 
eye’ (consisting of three photo-electric cells 
located in the north, east, and west rooms near 
the windows) automaticaly turns the lights on 
when the daylight registers 15 candle power or 
less and turns them off again when the light is 
of the intensity of 20 candle power. 

The building is electrically heated. The cost 
of its operation compares favorably with coal at 
$5 a ton, not taking into consideration the ex- 
pense saved in not having to clean soot from the 
walls, and renew soiled draperies, as well as the 
favorable effect of this ‘‘smokeless” atmosphere 
upon the health of the children and faculty. 
There should be fewer colds in this school be- 
cause of the humidity provided by an electric- 
ally generated steam jet. (The main heating sys- 
tem is of the plenum type.) According to Mr. 
Draper, the air is blown “by means of a fan 
through an electrical heating chamber consist- 


ing of a series of resistance coils.” The warm air 
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is circulated to the various rooms by means of 
ducts. Most of it is sent back to the system, with 
the exception of the air from the laboratories 
and toilets which is sent directly out of doors 
to eliminate odors. A certain amount of fresh 
air (regulated according to the temperature out 
of doors) constantly enters a duct coming from 
an opening in the roof. A few of the smaller 
rooms, such as offices, are heated by means of 
the “unit-type electric radiators to avoid com- 
plicating the system.” 

A rather unique feature of the school is that 
the teacher of athletics serves both as instructor 
and “engineer” (the latter is a “white collar” 
job, consisting mainly of turning on switches 
and regulating the fresh-air supply by means of 
levers instead of shoveling coal and carrying out 
ashes). The hot-water supply is also heated 
electrically by the so-called “immersion” type 
heaters in tanks or boilers. 


SCHOOL-LAW DECISIONS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, of the 
Indiana Supreme Court Library 


The power of a county superintendent of schools 
to transfer teachers under acts 1933 (1st Extraor- 
dinary Session) may be used only for regulation and 
in emergencies, the Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia has held. 

“Contracts for teaching schools are entered into 
subject to the exercise of the power conferred on the 
county superintendent of schools by Acts of 1933. That 
power, however, may be used only for regulation and 
in emergencies. Even then, it must be exercised in a 
reasonable manner. The best interests of the schools 
must be intended. Arbitrary or capricious use of the 
power will not be tolerated. The presumption of good 
faith which is ordinarily accorded an official act can- 
not prevail in this case. No change in the school condi- 
tions of Putnam County between May 6 and August 
20 (the two meetings of the board) is asserted. The 
wholesale shifting of teachers on August 20 is alone 
sufficient to shake the presumption of good faith, and 
the presumption falls before the uncontroverted evi- 
dence of Neal and Miller. With that presumption 
prone, and the motives of the board for changing 
Neal impugned and not defended, we must conclude 
that the change is without justification.” Neal v. 
Board of Education of Putnam County et al. (181 
S.E. 541. Sept. 17, 1935.) 


Succession in Superintendency 


Can a superintendent of public instruction hold over 
in his office when his duly elected successor dies after 
taking the oath of office but before his term com- 
mences? Or, is there no vacancy such as to permit 
an appointment ? 

In the case of Toy, Attorney General, ex rel Elliott 
v. Voelker (262 N.W. 881), the Supreme Court of 
Michigan said: “The constitution provides: ‘A superin- 
tendent of public instruction shall be elected at the 
regular election to be held on the first Monday in 
April, nineteen hundred nine, and every second year 
thereafter. He shall hold office for a period of two 
years from the first day of July following his election 
and until his successor is elected and qualified.’ ” 

Maurice Keyworth, who was elected to succeed 
Voelker, died June 22, 1935, two days after having 
taken the oath of office. The Governor deeming the 
office vacant, appointed Eugene Elliott on July 1. 
Elliott qualified and demanded the office. Voelker 
refused to vacate on the ground that no vacancy had 
occurred for the reason, that to qualify, his successor 
should have given bond which he did not do before 
he died. 

“The words ‘and until’ in the holdover clause carry 
a permission but not a command of futurity; that is, 
they include but do not require the election and 
qualification of a successor, or either, to follow the 
ending of the incumbent’s fixed term. If election and 
qualification of a successor should, or must, follow 
expiration of the fixed term, . . . the incumbent would 
step out of the office only when the successor steps in 
because such result would automatically follow qualifi- 
cation of the elected successor. But such situation can- 
not govern this case because the Constitution does not 
provide for such subsequent election. On the contrary, 
it requires the election to be held in April preceding 
end of the incumbent’s fixed term, and it establishes 
the constitutional oath as the only act of qualification, 
and permits it to be taken before an elected officer’s 
term begins . . . moreover, no other qualification was 
then required by statute, and, from time immemorial, 
elected officers had been permitted, and sometimes 
required, by statute to qualify before their terms began. 
The provision therefore permits both election and 
qualification of a successor before the end of the in- 
cumbent’s term, and requires no further act to be 


(Concluded on Page 66) 
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SUBDUE NOISE WITH ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


< 


The Friends School in Baltimore, Md., is typical of the 
many modern schools employing Acousti-Celotex to 
provide the quiet that aids teachers in their work. 


Quist is 


ote 


No one will seriously deny the many im- 
portant strides that have been made in 
educational methods and equipment. Yet, 
in many schools, noise is hindering teach- 
ing today just as it did in the days of the 
old-fashioned slate. 


Today, the modern school is a quiet school 
equipped throughout with Acousti-Celotex 
Sound Absorbing Tiles for subjection of 
noise and for acoustical correction. 


The installation of Acousti-Celotex in cor- 
ridors, gymnasiums, cafeterias and other 
noise sources contributes to discipline, aids 
teachers, reduces confusion and disorder. 


In auditoriums, music rooms, lecture rooms, 
Acousti-Celotex provides clearer hearing, 


PAINTABLE 


induces concentration, makes possible prof- 
itable attention. 


Acousti-Celotex is inexpensively installed 
in existing ceilings—permanent—paintable 
—adaptable to various decorative designs— 
economically maintained. Four types cover 
the entire range of sound absorption. 


Your local Acousti-Celotex Contracting 
Engineer, listed in the telephone directory, 
is an authority on noise control and 
acoustical correction. He'll be glad to fur- 
nish recommendations and estimates. Con- 
sult him. Or, write direct. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


US PATENT OFFice 








(Concluded from Page 64) 


done or condition to exist to nullify the holdover 
position.” Oct. 24, 1935. (Potter, C. J., Bushnell and 
Edward M. Sharp, JJ., all dissent with opinions.) 


Teachers’ Permanent Tenure 


In the case of Whitlatch v. School Town of Milan 
(198 N.E. 85), the Indiana Supreme Court held 
advisory, a provision in the Tenure Statute to the 
effect that no teacher could become a _ permanent 
teacher until the school superintendent shall have made 
a report upon such teacher’s preparation, experience, 
and license. 

“<The duties growing out of section 3 of the Tenure 
Act are duties devolving solely upon the superintendent 
and the employing officials with a view of obtaining 
the skilled advice of the superintendent in the case of 
all employment contracts. Even so, however, the 
section must be treated as advisory only since no 
method is provided for enforcing it, unless it be to 
declare the teacher’s contract invalid in the event the 
employing official fails to comply with the section by 
making the request for and receiving the advice as to 
the teacher’s preparation, experience, and license. I do 
not think it was the intention that a teacher with a 
duly registered license should thus be penalized for 
the failure of the employing official.’ .. . 

The Teachers’ Tenure Act is based upon the public 
policy of protecting the educational interests of the 
state and not upon a policy of granting special priv- 
ileges to teachers as a class or as individuals. (Alice 
Robinson v. School Town of Milan—same facts — 
198 N.E. 87. Nov. 1, 1935.) 


Funds for Educational Uses 


A fund given for the purpose of establishing a 
seminary of learning can never be used for anything 
else. This was held by the Supreme Court of Iowa 
in the case of McColl v. Dallas County (262 N.W. 
824. Oct. 15, 1935). 

“This fund was accepted by the County of Dallas 
under the conditions named, with a pledge upon the 
part of the board of supervisors of the county that 
the trust thus imposed would be carried out by the 
county as indicated by the instruments donating the 
fund. . . . We cannot escape the conclusion that this 
fund became a part of the school fund of Dallas 
County, and that it can never be used for any purpose 
other than the establishment of a seminary of learn- 
ing as provided by the terms of the gift.” 
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For All the School Building “Danger Spots” 


25 OR every place in the school building 


where there is a slipping hazard there’s a 
Norton Floors product. Stairways may be made 
permanently safe with Alundum Stair Tile, 
Alundum Aggregate in terrazzo or the Alun- 
dum Rubber Bonded Safety Tread. This last 
product is ideal for stairway maintenance inold 
buildings as well as for new buildings. 


For showers. lavatories, wash rooms, entrance 
vestibules and similar places Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile may be used or Alundum Aggre- 


gate in terrazzo . 


. both are non-slip when 


wet. For cement floors and stairs there is Alun- 


dum (C. F.) Aggregate. 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


ALUNDUM 


Schoolbook-Contract Binding 


A contract for the furnishing of schoolbooks resulted 
when the publisher signed and returned a contract sent 
by the secretary of schoolbook commission where there 
was nothing to indicate that the commission’s action 
was not final or that it should also sign a writing. 

“The commission said nothing about signing the 
copy retained for its files. There is no fact or circum- 
stance tending to show the commission considered the 
subject of adoption of plaintiff’s books remained pend- 
ing as unfinished business, leaving legal obligations to 
hang in the air. In the absence of express agreement 
there shall be no contract until a writing has been 
prepared and signed, the question is not what the com- 
mission had in mind, but what its objective manifesta- 
tions were, and in this instance there is no room for 
a finding other than that the bargain was complete 
although the commission did not sign.” Mentzer, Bush 
& Co., v.._Schoolbook Commission of the State of 
Kansas (49 Pac. 2nd. 969. Kan. Oct. 5, 1935). 

Delinquent School Taxes Are Not Assets 

In determining the amount of the net existing in- 
debtedness of a school district, delinquent taxes in 
process of collection may not be considered and used 
as an asset of such school district, the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma has held. Mannsville Consolidated School 
District No. 7, Johnston County v. Williamson, Atty. 
Gen. (49 Pac. 2nd. 749. Oct. 1, 1935). 

“An examination of the decisions of other states 
having similar constitutional provisions with reference 
to debt limitations discloses a sharp conflict between 
them. The better reasoned cases hold that only cash on 
hand and available assets and resources readily con- 
vertible into cash should be considered deductible 
assets and subtracted from the outstanding indebted- 
ness. To us this seems the better rule. Delinquent taxes 
are not readily convertible into cash. Nor do our 
statutes under which the collection of delinquent taxes 
can be enforced insure the collection of such taxes 
in cash. Property sold to the county at the annual tax 
sales, for lack of individual purchasers, may be resold 
under our statute; but if at such sale it cannot be sold 
to individual purchasers, the county becomes the 
purchaser and owner in fee of the property sold for 
delinquent taxes, and the taxes are canceled. Such 
property does not become assets of the county, or of 
the school district in which the property may be 
located, that may be considered in determining the 
net indebtedness of such county or any municipal sub- 
division thereof. Nor are the proceeds of sale of such 
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property, if and when sold by the county, allocable 
to the payment of the warrant indebtedness of the 
school district or other municipal subdivision of the 
county. 

“School districts and other municipal and political 
divisions of the state should pursue a sound business 
policy in their fiscal management. To consider as 
assets delinquent taxes which are not only not readily 
convertible into cash but are improbable of collection 
violates that policy, and in our opinion violates the 
laws of this state.” 

Knowledge of Rules 

A teacher, who has been furnished with the rules 
and regulations of a school board, or who has knowl- 
edge of such rules, contracts in the light of them and 
is governed thereby. 

The Missouri Appellate Court made this ruling in 
the case of Strayhorn v. Blodgett Consolidated School 
District No. 35 of Scott County (86 S.W. 2nd. 374. 
Oct. 7, 1935). 

At a teachers’ meeting on April 6, 1933, all the 
teachers, including appellant, being present, it was an- 
nounced that the board of directors had adopted the 
following regulation: “That no married ladies, who 
have husbands, shall be employed or permitted to teach 
in the school system for the ensuing term of 1933- 
1934.” The appellant executed her contract of employ- 
ment on the 12th day of May. . . . She was married 
to Mr. Strayhorn on August 12, 1933. 

“While the statute does not provide that a copy 
of the rules and regulations should be furnished to 
the teacher, in writing, yet this would be the safest 
method for the school board to pursue. However, it 
is our opinion that if a teacher has actual knowledge 
of a rule or regulation of a school board, before the 
contract is entered into, that the purpose of the statute 
would be served and that the teacher who has actual 
knowledge of a rule and regulation and violates it can- 
not thereafter complain that the rules and regulations 
were not furnished. The statute provides that the rules 
and regulations shall be furnished to the teacher. This 
is to notify the teacher of the rules and regulations. 
If a teacher knows of a rule or regulation, then no 
useful purpose could be served by furnishing such 
teacher with the rules and regulations. 

“We therefore hold that in a contract of employment 
between a school board and a teacher, the rules and 
regulations are a part of the contract, where the teacher 
has been furnished with the rules and regulations of 
the board, or has actual knowledge of such rules.” 
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School instailations throughout the country of Kimball projects 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


include a list of the finer universities and schools which have 
recognized the superiority of Kimball equipment. 


The stability of the House of Kimball is based on quality 
and Superior Service. Provide your laboratories and voca- 
tional rooms with the finest equipment at the most economical 
cost. Design, construction, and workmanship embody Kim- 
ball quality throughout. 
years of experience and experiment and assures you of com- 
plete satisfaction when you specify Kimball equipment. 


Kimball Craftsmanship is based on 


Send for your copy of our complete catalog. 
After examination call in our engineers to assist 
you in planning an economical installation. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New Englaud Sales Office Eastern Sales Offices 
716 Columbus Avenue 105 W. 40th Street 
Boston, Mass New York City 














¢ New Bedford, Mass. The board of education has 
voted to continue the special instruction for hand:- 
capped children. Two teachers are in charge of the 
three hours of instruction. A total of twelve children 
are enrolled. 

4 Supervision of classroom instruction has been 
started th’s year in the schools of El Paso, Tex., in 
order to provide the classroom teachers with assistance 
and direction, in whatever ways such assistance and 
direction may be necessary, so that they may obtain 
the maximum educational results with their pupils with 
a minimum expenditure of effort, time, and money by 
everyone concerned. 

¢ The public-school system of Owatonna, Minn., 
working in co-operation with the University of Minne- 
sota, and utilizing a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, has begun an extensive study in the field of art. 
As a result of the study, work has been begun on a 
new type of art curriculum, extending from the kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade. 

The study, which is now in its third year, is under 
the direction of Mr. Edwin Ziegfield, supervisor of 
art. A new approach to the problem of art instruction 
is being sought and is receiving experimental treatment 
in the schools. Adult art education is a part of the 
study. 

¢ Owatonna, Minn. Intramural extemporaneous 
speaking and sight interpretation reading have com- 
pletely supplanted the old-type declamatory contest in 
the public schools. Nearly 500 pupils in the senior 
high school participated in some form or other in 
this new-type activity last year. 

4 The legislative committee of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association has begun a study of the present 
status of education in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
The study is being conducted by a committee of 
northern Michigan educators, of which Supt. M. E. 
Dunn, of Vulcan, is chairman. The purpose of the 
Survey is to determine whether an adequate educational 
program can be provided with present sources of 
income and to find administrative practices which will 
permit economy without affecting the efficiency of the 
educational program. 

In addition to school curriculum, 
gather information concerning teachers, 


the study will 
number of 


Periods taught by teachers, textbooks, janitorial service, 
school lunches, and insurance. 





4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education has ap- 
proved a plan to use boys as safety patrols at street 
crossings near schools. The plan is operated under the 
national youth administration and provides for the use 
of street signs and special programs to be conducted 
in each school in the city. The city council has co- 
operated by designating safety signs adjoining public 
schools. 

4 A total of 1,288 one-teacher schools still exist in 
New York State, with an average daily attendance of 
ten or less, and 245 with an attendance of five or less, 
according to a statement recently made by Dr. Robert 
Whitten, consultant of the New York State Planning 
Board. It was brought out that a large number of 
these schools are located in the hill districts, where 
farm-abandonment has been in progress. There are 
practically none in the forest areas of the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills. 

The cost of a one-teacher school, it was stated, is 
about $1,500 a year, regardless of the number of pupils 
in attendance. The cost per pupil is four times the 
average cost in the state when the school has five or 
fewer students, and twice the average when there are 
from six to ten pupils in attendance. 

# New York, N. Y. The proposed revision of the 
pupils’ report cards used in the elementary schools of 
the city, will be delayed until September, 1936, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Mr. John K. Bolen, super- 
intendent of the elementary-school division. The new 
report card is being used experimentally in a number 
of schools throughout the city. It is planned to sim- 
plify it before its adoption for general use throughout 
the city. 

4 The cost and character survey of the New York 
State educational system, recently authorized by the 
New York Board of Regents has been commended by 
the State Teachers’ Association as paving the way for 
better educational standards in the future. 

The survey was described by Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
State Commissioner of Education, as marking the begin- 
ning of the most significant educational,advance of the 
century in America. Dr. Luther H. Gulick, of New 
York City, is directing the survey. 

4 Columbus, Ohio. An expanded plan of supervisory 
administration has been inaugurated in the public 
schools in connection with the appointment of two new 
assistant superintendents. The plan calls for one assist- 
ant superintendent to supervise junior and senior high 
schoolse while the other has been given charge of ele- 
mentary schools. Assistant Superintendent L. D. Shuter 
will continue as supervisor of maintenance and service 
activities as well as athletic supervisor. 

¢ Toledo, Ohio. A new type of report card has been 
put into operation for use in the elementary schools 
and junior high school. Under the system, no cards are 


issued to pupils in the kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades. For pupils in the first, second, and third 
grades, the teachers are urged to watch the progress 
of each child in citizenship, health, reading, spelling, 
language, writing, arithmetic, social studies, nature 
study, music, and art and to report to the parents 
when a child fails to make proper progress. In the 
case of children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
and junior high school the standing of the pup! is 
designated as above average, below average, and failure. 

4 Washington, D. C. Payment of salaries or wages 
to any school employee who teaches or advocates com- 
munism in or out of the schools is forbidden, under a 
recent ruling of Comptroller General J. Raymond 
McCarl. The ruling is sufficiently broad to include 
janitors and all other employees of the school system. 

4 Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has voted to 
change the rule governing the method of payment of 
teachers. The rule which becomes effective during the 
1936-37 school year reads: “Teachers receiving a yearly 
salary shall be paid in as many weekly installments as 
there shall be weeks in the school year, beginning with 
the opening of school in September. If a teacher is em- 
ployed a part of the school year only, the compensation 
of such teacher shall be in proportion to the time of 
service.” 

4 The public schools of Grand Junction, Colo., dur- 
ing the year 1935, had a total enrollment of 3,259, of 
which 1,599 were boys and 1,660 were girls. Two 
schools had an enrollment of 500 pupils or more, two 
an enrollment of 300 or more, and two an enrollment 
of 200 or more pupils. During the year 1935, 85 per 
cent of the pupils attended school regularly, as com- 
pared to 75 per cent in 1920, and 69 per cent in 1900. 

4 Chillicothe, Ohio. The school board has author- 
ized Supt. M. M. Berry to make arrangements for a 
class for crippled children. The class will draw its mem- 
bership from 14 children in the city and 12 in the 
county districts. 

¢ Consolidation of state boards governing education 
to eliminate inefficiency, confusion, and uncertainty, 
has been advocated recently by State Superintendent 
Clyde A. Erwin, of North Carolina. Mr. Erwin con- 
tends that one governing board of education for the 
state would increase efficiency for meeting present 
needs, and would prove a flexible unit for the state’s 
expansion. A twelve-year school plan, with higher pay, 
higher professional standards, and a master teaching 
certificate for teachers, was recommended. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has voted to 
provide an American flag for permanent use in each 
of the 11,000 classrooms of the school system. The 
board recently adopted resolutions requiring the display 
of the national emblem in each classroom. 
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MY SON SAYS HE WASN'T 
GIVEN THAT EDUCATIONAL 


, SIR, 'M 
RADIO PROGRAM THIS MORNING ys 


SORRY, BUT 

THE SCHOOL 

DOES NOT 
HAVE A RADIO 


Radio is essential in 
modern education 


RENTS are hearing the modern educational 
programs now being broadcast, and are won- 
dering why their children do not hear them—or 
are rejoicing with their children over these extra- 
ordinary free facilities offered by radio to the 
modern school. | 

Do the parents of your pupils ask for radio— 
or applaud your progressiveness ? 

If you do not now have radio facilities, ask RCA 
for information. RCA has been a pioneer and 
leader in radio educational work, and through 
its subsidiary, the National Broadcasting Co., 
provides many educational features. RCA equip- 
ment embodies the priceless experience of Amer- 
ica’s leader in radio, and in sound recording and 
reproduction. School systems include not only 
radio, but also record reproduction, and an- 
nouncements through individual loud speakers in 
each room. Send the coupon below. 


@@ RCA VICTOR 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., a subsidiary of the 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. ASS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


eo 

| 

Please send me complete information about RCA 
quipment. 

| 

| 
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GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Taught in the public high schools of 99.46% of the 
cities and towns in the United States where instruction 
in shorthand is offered. 


| 


Relative Standing of Systems 
Cities and Towns 
Shorthand System Public School Systems 
Gregg 9117 
14 Other Systems 50 


Percentage 
99.46 7 
0.54% 


Ask our nearest office to send you pamphlet entitled 
“Ten Facts About Shorthand’’—a remarkable story of 
success and achievement. Of interest to every teacher 


and school executive. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


Toronto 





Chicago San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


A-RAY 


for these hidden 


values 


Learn why AMPRO actually 
gives you longer and more brilliant Projection 





Choose the Projector that has all 

these features: 

!.—Double Acting Rotary Shutter: 
Exclusive feature—provides more il- 
lumination. 

2.—Easy Threading: Azer space 
tween sprockets nd_ inde pende nt 
sprocket shoes plus” unobstructed ac- 
cess to film ga 

3.—( rentralized Eontrol Board: Start- 
ing and stopping, rewind and speed 
control switches within easy reach. 
-—Venturi Tube: Forced ventilation 
through specially designed chamber 
eeps the — cool under all 
operating condition 
-—Carrying handle: ‘Makes the Am- 
pro. Projector easily portable 

6.—Still Picture Clutch: Film can 
_ “stopped easily on any frame. 

amer: For out- = frame prints. 

6.—L ifetime Belt Drive: Noiseless— 
absorbs the = of sudden stop- 
ping and_ sta » 

9.—Tilting Knob: "Guick acting. For 
better projection adjustment. 

10.—Ball Bearing Motor: Sealed in 
ooees. Lasts longer. Self-lubri- 
eatin 

11.—Lamp Switch: Conveniently lo- 
cated. 

12.—Light adjustment: Gives max- 
imum light efficiency by proper 
alignment of lamp filaments. 

13. ya dag Shutter: Prevents in- 
jury to 

14.—Automatic Pilot Light: A useful 

aid for enjoyable projection. 


Service 


Study the features of an Ampro Precision Pro- 
jector—then you'll fully understand why it is 
recognized as the outstanding value in the 16 mm. 
projector field. Note the important engineering 
advancements that, added to the basic principle 
of theater-clear projection, make an Ampro ma- 
chine absolutely effortless in operation. Anyone 
can set it up in less than two minutes and secure 
steady, brilliant, flickerless performance without 
any skill required even under the most severe pro- 
jection conditions. You'll find that these many 
Ampro improvements add immeasurably to the 
operator’s convenience and afford longer and 
more satisfactory service. Experience for yourself 
the excellence of Ampro performance . . . see for 
yourself how all the Ampro parts co-ordinate to 
produce results more brilliant than you could ex- 
pect ... ask your dealer today for an Ampre 
demonstration. Silent projectors, complete with 
carrying case and all accessories, priced from 
$135. Sound-on-Film model, $650. 


Mi PRO 


vor POAT CHhe 


“e 5/ NORTH WESTERN AVEN 2s 
eH A.GO 
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SHARING WITH YOU OUR 
(Ol @ Me 67.050 @) a 1 @ 1G 0d 8h 
In buying HYGIEIA 

you buy more than a product 
- you buy the accumulative 


service of the pioneer man- 


ufacturer of blackboard chalk 


crayons. 


nnouncing- 
‘HYGIEIA ‘FORSYTE 


(FORSIGHT) 


The new sight - protective crayon 
especially recommended by sight 
protective authorities for class- 
rooms with sub-normal illumina- 
tion. Write for new factual folder, 


“What Price Eyesight”? 


WL 


| 
fj} f Pf fy P : i ; 3 ff 
: tJdmak Price Differential: 
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ie Regular Slide-cover Wood Box. 
Strong, Sturdy, Practical — 
at a Lower Price Differential. 


€} Metal Box. 


Beautifully Designed, Attractive 
in Appearance. 


3) New Flat-Pak Handibox. Dual- 
purpose Box. - + - When 
Emptied, Excellent for Decora- 
tion or General Utility. - - - 
Designs for Decoration in Each 


Box - - » A Splendid Project 
for Your Art Department. 


25 


eee THE AMERICAN fl CRAYON COMPANY ssa 


‘ 
, fans 


483-583 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO : 2OO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
1tG NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DAI LAS, TEXAS 








NEW BOOKS 


The Relationship of City Planning to School Plant 
Planning 


By Russell A. Holy, Ph.D. Cloth, 144 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, N. Y. 

This study is predicated on the simple truth that 
neither city planning nor school-plant planning can be 
considered adequate unless each considers the other. 
The author has found that city planners have given 
but little attention to the school; they have cheerfully 
ignored it or simply looked upon it as one of those 
features which must be fitted in after all the major 
problems of residential areas, streets, etc., have been 
solved. He has also found that school planners have 
been equally careless of the city plan, considering it 
either as a fact which cannot be altered or as a trouble- 
some minor annoyance to be adjusted to the school 
plant and to the wishes of the school administration. 
As the reader will learn in the course of the eight 
chapters of this dissertation, both city planning and 
school-plant location are complicated undertakings 
closely related and interdependent and affected by 
many social, economic, and aesthetic considerations. 
Co-operation of all public authorities interested and 
continuous expert study from both the viewpoints of 
the municipality and of the schools are needed for 
success over any long period of years. 

After tracing in detail the history of city planning 
and school-plant planning, the author examines the 
elements of a successful city plan which have a bear- 
ing upon school-plant location and planning. These 
are the major street system, transportation and transit, 
zoning, civic art, and public recreation. The school 
man may well judge any proposed city plan as this 
affects the schools on the basis of eight criteria: 

I. The plan anticipates as fully as possible the future develop- 
ment of the city with reference to probable centers of popula- 
tion, thoroughfares and transit lines, the location of residential, 
commercial, and industrial districts, and public parks and play- 
grounds 

II. The city plan provides for or makes possible the location 
of schools on sites combining minimum of hazard and maximum 
of accessibility in environment conducive to good education. 

III. Schools are recognized as an important element in the 
aesthetic aspects of the city. 

IV. The school plant occupies a central place in the planning 
for the recreational and cultural life of the community. 

V. Wherever feasible municipal playgrounds and parks are 
correlated with school playgrounds. 

VI. Accepted standards with regard to location and size of 
site and playgrounds as well as such policies of the board of 
education which have a bearing on the school-building program 
are considered in the city plan. 


VII. The city plan provides for, or facilitates, the execution 1. It is within the sphere of competency of the school author- 
of a school-building program that combines both adequacy and ities to initiate city planning and zoning movements. 
economy. 2. The school needs of the community should constitute a prin- 


VIII. The City Planning Commission and the board of edu- cipal consideration in the preparation of any city plan or zoning 
cation co-operate in the development of both the school plant scheme. é ; 
and city programs, and there is an exchange of pertinent in- 3. The city plan and zoning regulations should function as the 
formation between these two planning groups. ——_ for the 4 plan. . 
. ° : 4. iviti ft i i iti h 
From the standpoint of the city planning department The activities o e zoning and planning authorities on the 


ieee . one hand and of the school authorities on the other should be 
of a municipality the school-plant planning may be carefully co-ordinated. 


considered successful only if it is consciously fitted into 5. Provision should be made for easy exchange of all items of 
a comprehensive city plan as the first point of reference. information which can be prepared by one planning body and 
“Since school buildings are probably the most numer- which are needed for the proper functioning of the other. 


ous of all public structures, it is necessary that their The most practical pages of the study include these 

location be considered in relation to the major elements items of information which school authorities and 

of city planning. municipal planning commissions should exchange: 
“School building programs to be sound from the 


: : , : INFORMATION CITY PLANNING COMMISSIONS SHOULD 
point of view of city planning should be drawn up SUPPLY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


in accordance with the specifications of the city plan. 


. . It beari: t l ity: 
. . . School plant planning should be done in accord- ae gy Neh cer yee sanrinetaa D yy 


a. A list of proposed developments of city. 


ance with existing zoning regulations. In many com- b. Contemplates extension of city limits. 
munities school building surveys have been carried on c. Average size of lots in new developments. 
in the absence of a city plan. They are without a d. Map showing unoccupied land. 


sound foundation as has been pointed out in previous Trends in present development of the city: 


paragraphs. Likewise, the major street plan and the @. Building permits issued. — ' 
proposed location of municipal playgrounds and parks b. | ae estate development in certain areas. 
constitute factors upon the basis of which the schools a a oe by wards or other areas. 
A ‘ ng tye ° prices in certain areas. 
should draw up their program. While it is not within e. Zone map of city showing industrial, business, and residential 
the province of a City Planning Commission to dictate areas. 
to the board of education just where to locate future tems bearing on population shifts and changes: 
school sites, school authorities who do not avail them- a. Information as to probable character of pogglation changes. 
selves of the information concerning the future devel- b. Map showing births by wards or other areas. 
opment of the city can hardly be expected to draw up c. Population figures by age groups in different sections. 
a valid school building program.” Items helpful in locating schools with reference to other ele- 
The author rightly concludes that the city plan and ments of the city: 

the local zoning ordinances are basic to every school- a. Plan showing all existing thoroughfares and streets, with 
building survey and must be guiding and limiting con- proposed highways and street plan. ah 
siderations in the continuous school-plant program. b. Map showing existing and proposed transportation lines. 
For mutual success the city planning authorities and ¢. Information on flow of trafic. 

- ‘ , d. Map showing location of all parks, playgrounds, recrea- 


the school officials must work in close harmony and tional centers, and public buildings. 
with a thorough understanding of each other’s objec- Senn Maaiie i 
: “a —<— g on natural features of the city: 
tives and problems. In cities where this idea has been a. Contour map of city. 
tried, notable success has been achieved with economy b. Geological data on formation of soils with reference to 
and satisfaction as the leading outcome. foundations. 
Not the least important chapter in the book takes - High water levels of all regions subject to floods. 
up the future of city and school-plant planning and - Earthquake fault lines, if any, mapped and charted. 
suggests, too conservatively perhaps, the problems INFORMATION BOARDS OF EDUCATION SHOULD SUP- 
which will arise from the slowing down of population, PLY CITY PLANNING COMMISSIONS 
the changes of newer transportation methods, regional- — " a. “— and its use: 
ee aa : : : ‘ . ion of each school. 
ization, and similar vast evolutionary developments b. Date of erection of each school building and additions, if 
that can hardly be foreseen. any. 
The author makes five rather modest recommenda- c. Seating capacity of each building. 
tions for improving planning: d. Unused seating capacity available. 
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AMIS 
“FORISAFETYS SAKE” 


You need GYMLOH for your ‘‘Gym”’ floors —it cuts 
the cost, saves labor, produces better floors and will 


not rubber burn. 


in athletic games. 


Sanitation for classrooms. 


beauty of its surface. 


WE SPECIALIZE ON SCHOOL FLOORS 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


SCHOUL BUARD JOURNAL 
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be em 


» 


MIDLAND GYMLOH is non-slippery and gives thorough protection to players 


Your floors treated with MIDLAND MASTER 
FINISH, a Bakelite Product, cleans easily and thoroughly without sacrificing the 


AT 


DUBUQUE, lOWA 
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e. Number of rooms in each building and their use. 
j. Floor space of the building. 

g. Grades using each building. 

hk. Area of playground space for each school in acres. 


Items helpful in locating other elements with respect to schools: 
a. Map of city showing boundaries of school districts. 
6. Plan of each existing school site showing the location of 
buildings and playgrounds. 
c. Number of auditoriums and gymnasiums provided in the 
schools. 
d. Location of unused school sites owned by the school dis- 
trict. 
Data bearing on policy of the Board of Education: 
a. Policy as to type of organization of each school. 
b. Established policy as to number of pupils per teacher in 
grade school. 
c. Information as to whether or not playgrounds are super- 
vised by school authorities during the entire year. 
d. Information as to whether school playgrounds are avail- 
able for adults and children when school is not in session. 


Data bearing on. status and trends of school population: 

a. Average daily attendance of schools. 

b. Total enrollment by grades in each school. 

c. Total enrollment by parochial and private schools. 

d. Dot maps showing location of all elementary, junior, and 
senior high school pupils. 

e. Total enrollment of schools by grades and divisions for at 
least ten years. 

f. Percentage that school population is of total population 
during eaclgyear over a period of twenty years. 


Other items: 

a. School indebtedness. 

6. Location and number of all parochial schools. 
Federal Student Aid Program 

By Fred J. Kelly and John H. McNeely. Paper, 39 pages. 
Price, 5 cents. Bulletin No. 14, 1935, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

A report on a federal-aid program in which large administrative 
responsibility is placed upon the colleges. Inaugurated by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the plan provides 
financial aid to qualified young men and women who lack 
sufficient funds to attend college. Under the plan, students are 
required to perform actual work on a part-time basis in return 
for the money paid them by the government. There appears to 
be unanimity of opinion that the program is accomplishing its 
main objective of providing opportunity for young men and 
women to attend college who could not otherwise do so. Various 
other values of the program both to students and colleges are 
emphasized. A total of 75 institutions have expressed the con- 
viction that the federal program is one of the most successful 
recovery measures undertaken by the government. Ten colleges 
stress the cheapness of the program as a form of relief for 
the youth of the country. While some of the other institutions 
made direct criticisms of the plan, the great majority of them 


offered suggestions for changes which would improve the oper- 
ation of the program in their own buildings. 


The Psychology of Getting Grades 

Anonymous. Boards, 96 pages. Published by Lucas Brothers, 
Columbia, Mo. 

While this book contains some useful information on the 
selection of courses aad the choosing of professors, it should 
never have been printed. Its main theme is to show how 
preparation may be made for getting good grades with a minimum 
of study. The ideal is to “get by,” and for this purpose any 
means in the author’s estimation, justifies the end. 


Municipal Debt Administration 

Prepared by a special committee of the Municipal Finance 
Officials’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 

An important study of the entire problem from the stand- 
point of the administrative officials of the leading cities. 


Story Book of Wheels, Ships, etc. 

By Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth, 128 pages. 
$2.50. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This story of travel from the earliest development of wheels 
to the latest forms of ships, trains, and aircraft is an achieve- 
ment in artistic bookmaking. It is gay, colorful, and intensely 
interesting to children at their most impressionable age. The 
text is simple and informational. 


Price, 


Reducing Pupil Failures 


’ 

A report of a study, prepared by Mr. Ernest A. Harding. 
Paper, 55 pages. Price, 60 cents. Issued by the New Jersey 
Elementary Principals’ Association at Trenton, N. J. 

Why do pupils fail? What ought to be done about it? 
What is being done to remedy the situation? These questions 
provide the framework for this study on ‘Reducing Pupil 
Failures,” a report of a study undertaken by the New Jerscy 
School Principals’ Association, in co-operation with the New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruction. 

Contributions from 24 New Jersey principals and other educa- 
tors show a wide range of practice in New Jersey schools in 
the failing of pupils. One principal reported the failure of only 
2 out of 440 pupils, while another declared that children should 
be taught to accept failure with joy in the heart and thanks- 
giving on the lips. He held that those who have never felt the 
depths of defeat will never know the thrill of victory. 

The study reveals that there are more over-age pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades than there were in 1927, which is 
attributed to the increase in age and grade requirements for 
working papers and the lack of employment for youth during 
the depression. There appears to be a changing philosophy toward 
nonpromotion, which has effected a noticeable reduction in the 
number of nonpromotions. 


Story Pictures of Farm Foods 

By John Y. Beatty, Cloth, 192 pages. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Here is an attractive supplementary reader in which the 
urban child is introduced to farm life and is told of a hundred 
food items, their manner of production and handling until they 
reach the city table. For first and second grades, the book 
approaches the ideal in objectives, diction, typography, and 
illustrations. 


Price, 70 cents. 


The Catholic High-School Principal 

By Francis M. Crowley, A.M., Ph.D. Cloth bound, 253 pages. 
Price, $2.50. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The impetus which secondary education has experienced dur- 
ing the last two decades in the United States is reflected in the 
increased number of private as well as public high schools. Dur- 
ing the period named, the number of Catholic high schools has 
grown from 1,276 to over 2,200. The number of students has 
more than trebled. From 74,538 in 1915 the number has risen 
to approximately a quarter of a million. 

The author not only discusses the essential qualifications for 
leadership in secondary education but seeks to discover in what 


particulars the Catholic high school may differ from the 
corresponding public school. Thus, he presents comparative 
studies in matters of experience, training, and professional 
preparation, all of which are highly instructive. There runs 


through the volume the well-defined objective to maintain 
professional standards that will achieve che highest service in 
the field of secondary education. 

In making comparisons between the public high-school princi- 
pals and those employed in the Catholic high schools, the 
author finds some striking differences as well as an un- 
expected degree of similarity. While the Catholic high-school 
principa) usually has behind him a longer training in higher 
institutions of learning, the training programs of public high 
schools ‘‘are distinguished by greater continuity and definite- 
ness.”’- “= -, . 

The Catholic high-school principalship is largely a career for 
women, but men usually serve as principals in the larger 
schools. The salary paid does not have much bearing on the 
problém of professional advancement “‘since the religious motive 
is the dominant element in the life of the religious teacher.” 

Three chapters are devoted to the principal as administrator 
and supervisor. Here the author discusses the organization of a 
high school, teachers’ meeting, the distribution of the principal’s 
time, his teaching duties, office administration, etc. The final 
chapter discusses the question of “How to Professionalize the 
Principalship.”’ 

The book is provided with generous summaries and references. 
In Number Land 


Self-Help Number Series. By Mae K. Clark and Laura Cush- 
man. Paper, 96 pages. Price, 40 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

A work text for first-grade use. 

The Newlon-Hanna Textbook-Notebook Speller 

A series of combined textbooks and notebooks for grades two 
to eight. Prepared by Jesse H. Newlon and Paul R. Hanna, 
with the assistance of Jean S. Hanna and L. Thomas Hopkins. 
Paper, 96 pages, each. Price, 24 cents each volume. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


Study Guide to Everyday Food Problems 


By Jessie W. Harris. Paper, 152 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
A workbook for home-economics classes. 


Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chemistry 


By Maurice U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe. Paper, 228 pages. 
Price, 84 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, N. Y. 
A manual for senior high schools. 


Price, 48 cents. 
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Which Blackboard Would 
You Rather Read From 


This or This 





e trators realize that blackboards are an impor- 
ot } tant factor in minimizing classroom eyestrain. 


STERLING BLACKBOARD has always been preferred for its 
uniformly perfect velvet-smooth writing surface ...a surface 
that does not reflect light or fade out writing. Thus, beyond its 
durability and economy, it has health protecting values which 
can not be overlooked. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES OF 


STERLING BLACKBOARD 


Address Dept. S 12 


a4 oo Oe DY 8 og 8 OOD OD 


MANLFACTIULERS = = =. CHICAGO HEIGHIS, MEL. 


LABORATORY & VOCATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT PLANS 


should be as carefully studied and developed as your building plans 
—and at the same time or at least before the actual construction starts. 


is typical of ONLY ONE of at least THREE details that an Architect 


must have to provide for installing 


Chemistry Table 


Call in a SHELDON Technician now. His service is free and there 
is one in your locality. Over 1000 designs are illustrated in our 360 
page catalogfof exclusively Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


E. H. Sheldon & Company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











In their eye protective work, school adminis- |' 
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PEHBOUY SEATS 


axe PHEFERRED 





BY SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
WHO DEMAND Tue 


—_—~— 


 —_—_— 
AS55 YEAR TRADITION OF 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


OR more than a third-of-a-cen- 

tury, Peabody Seats and Chairs 
have been the keynote of CORRECT 
Schoolroom and Auditorium Seating. 
Far and wide, Peabody Seats are re- 
cognized for their Authentic Design 
and superior Construction features. 


Peabody School Furniture is 
used and endorsed by leading 


schools from coast-to-coast. 





Illustrated above is the 
Peabody ‘Panama’ desk 
and at the right is shown 
the No. 200 Steel Chair 
Desk with book drawer. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Peabody shipments are prompt. Most orders are filled the 
same day they are received. Send today for completely 
illustrated catalog No. S-35. It's yours for the asking. 


PEABODY SEATING CO 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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chools Cuerywhere 


choose these modern fountains 


@ THERE is a reason for the continued preference of 
school authorities and architects for HALSEY TAYLOR 
Drinking Fountains. First, the line is varied enough 
to permit a wide choice of designs. Secondly, every 
Halsey Taylor fountain embodies exclusive features, 
such as automatic stream control and non-squirting 


two-stream projector. 


"led 


Write for latest catalog. 
THE HALSEY W.TAYLOR CO., Warren, Ohio 


© tansey TAYLOR 


‘heachers-Salaries 


FAIRFIELD ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Fairfield, Conn., has 
adopted a salary schedule for employees of the board, 
excepting the superintendent, the assistant to the super- 
intendent, the superintendent of buildings, janitors, 
supervisors, and special teachers. 

Under the revised schedule, full-time female teachers 
will start at a minimum of $1,000 a year for a proba- 
tion period of two years. Beginning with the third 
year in the schools, the annual increase of $1,000 a 
year will be given for six years until the maximum of 
$1,600 is reached. Teachers with two years of train- 
ing will be given increases of $100 for seven years 
until the maximum of $1,700 is reached. Teachers with 
three years of training will be given increases of $100 
for eight years until the maximum of $1,800 is 
reached. 

Full-time male teachers in the high school will be 
given a minimum of $1,200, to be paid for the proba- 
tion period of two years. Teachers with two years of 
training will be given increases of $100 a year for two 
years, and $150 for five years until the maximum of 
$2,150 is reached. Teachers with three years of train- 
ing will be given increases of $100 a year for two 
years, and $150 for six years, until a maximum of $2,- 
300 is reached. Teachers with four years of training 
will be given increases of $100 for one year, $150 for 
four years, and $200 for three years, until a maximum 
of $2,500 is reached. Teachers with five years of train- 
ing will be given increases of $100 for one year, $150 
for four years, and $200 for four years until the 
maximum of $2,700 is reached. 

Full-time female teachers in the high school will 
start at a minimum of $1,100 a year for a probation 
period of two years. Teachers with two years of train- 
ing will receive increases of $100 for two years, $150 
for five years until a maximum of $2,050 is reached. 
Teachers with three years of training will be given 
increases of $100 for two years, and $150 for six years 
until a maximum of $2,200 is reached. Teachers with 
four years of training will receive increases of $100 for 
one year, $125 for two years, $150 for three years, and 
$200 for two years until a maximum of $2,300 is 
reached. Teachers with five years of training will 
receive increases of $100 for one year, $125 for two 
years, $150 for three years, and $200 for three years 
until a maximum of $2,500 is reached. 


DRINKING 


Female principals in the elementary schools will 
begin at a minimum of $2,000 for a probation period 
of two years, and will be given increases of $100 a 
year for four years, until the maximum of $2,400 is 
reached. Male principals in the high school will receive 
increases of $150 a year until the maximum of $4,500 
is reached. New principals will start at $3,500, to be 
paid during a probation period of two years, with in- 
creases of $250 a year for four years, until a maximum 
of $4,500 is reached. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


@ Wabash, Ind. The school board has voted to give 
all city teachers a 10-per-cent increase in pay. The in- 
creases will be paid regardless of action taken by the 
state board of tax commissioners in recommending a 
three-cent reduction in the city tax levy for next year. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has voted 
to give increases of 10 per cent to 3,160 employees, at 
a cost of more than $1,000,000. The increases are re- 
quired by law and will be met by added revenues from 
two sources. The first is better tax collection next year, 
and the second is the allotment of $600,000 which the 
board will derive from the state income tax. 

4 Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has included 
in its 1936 budget, provisions for restoration of the 


automatic salary increases of teachers. The automatic - 


increase plan, under which a teacher was given a $100 
annual increase for six years, and a $50 annual increase 
for the next four years, was abolished a few years ago 
as an economy measure. 

¢ Taunton, Mass. The school board has approved 
a report of the committee on salaries, providing for the 
restoration of teachers’ salary increases, beginning with 
January 1, 1936. The restoration of the salary increases 
will result in an increase of $8,000 in the annual budget 
for the next year. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The board of education has taken 
action to return salaries of members of the teaching 
staff to the previous level. It was voted to raise the 
salaries of twelve grade principals to the level previous 
to January 1, 1935. Substitute teachers, with two years’ 
experience, were given raises in salary to the same level 
as regular teachers. 

4 Rutland, Vt. The board of education has voted to 
restore 5 per cent of the pay cut of teachers and other 
employees, beginning with January 1, 1936. 

4 Trinidad, Colo. The school board has included in 
its 1936 budget, provision for increases in teachers’ 
salaries. All teachers who have not reached the max- 
imum salary in the schedule were given increases of 
$50, and all contracts guarantee 90 per cent of the 
salary. These two changes are intended to return the 


FOUNTAINS 





salaries to 95 per cent of the 1930 level, and plans are 
being made to reinstate the full salaries for the year 
1937. 


# Mr. Rufus D. Smith, provost of New York Uni- 
versity, has recently completed a study of population 
trends and their effect on education, which indicates 
a threat to teachers’ salaries in overextensive construc- 
tion of new high-school buildings in New York City. 
Mr. Smith points out that high-school enrollments, 
which have been increasing since the beginning of 
secondary education in this country, will pass their 
peak in 1937, and will begin to decline. The principal 
cause is the falling birthrate. Mr. Smith warns against 
overbuilding of high schools, emphasizing that such 
unnecessary burden will have a damaging effect upon 
the possibilities for raising the level of teachers’ salaries. 


4 Fairfield, Conn. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for janitorial workers, 
which is based upon such definite factors as training, 
success, and years of service. The schedule was pre- 
pared by a committee, appointed by the board of edu- 
cation, and has been made the basis of this year’s 
allotment in the budget. 

Under the schedule, janitors having in charge build- 
ings with a floor area of from 13,000 to 15,000 square 
feet will receive a basic salary of $1,100, with periodic 
increases of $100 for each five years of service. Janitors 
having from 16,000 to 18,000 area will receive $1,200. 
Janitors having from 19,000 to 21,000 area will receive 
$1,300. Janitors having areas of 22,000 and over will 
receive $1,400. 


4 Portland Oreg. The new salary increase recently 
voted by the school board to substitute teachers and 
certain principals will not benefit the rank and file of 
grade-school teachers, in the opinion of many instruc- 
tors in the schools. It is pointed out that the board’s 
action in effect, amounts to a salary slash for regular 
teachers forced to employ substitutes. The regular 
teachers receive no salary increase, but are forced to 
pay increased wages to substitutes employed to take 
their place during absences. 


4 Two Rivers, Wis. The new 1936 budget of the 
school board calls for an increase in the item of in- 
struction expenses from $79,259 to $85,435. A total 
of $4,569 was listed as salaries for additional teach- 
ers in the high school, including music and art 
teachers. 


4 Southbridge, Mass. The school board has voted to 
make complete restoration of salaries of teachers and 
other school employees, eliminating contributions made 
by them to the town. 
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A SOAP SYSTEM THAT ACTUALLY | 





Quwites CLEANLINESS 


Palmolive “Measured Soap” 
is a delight to students—a 
tremendous saving for you 


S Mark Twain said, “Everyone talks about the 

weather but no one does anything about it.” And 

it’s much the same with cleanliness and school chil- 

dren. There is a lot of talk about it, but actually how 

much incentive for healthful cleanliness do your 
present washing facilities offer? ° 


With Palmolive “Measured Soap” it’s different. 
Here is a new, modern dry soap system that actually 
encourages clean hands and faces ... yet costs less 
than 1/100 of acent per wash. 


The gleaming chromium and glass Palmolive 
“Measured Soap” dispenser is a marvel of efficiency. 
It never leaks, cakes, corrodes, or gets out of order. 
And it can’t be drained. It automatically measures 
out exactly enough soap for one good washing at a 
time ...and no more. 


The soap is Palmolive 


And the soap is Palmolive in a special form that 
breaks into rich, luxurious lather the minute it touches 
water. It gives thorough, deep-pore cleansing action, 
yet, at the same time, assures the same gentle skin 
care that has made Palmolive the largest selling toilet 
soap in the world. 


A 30% to 40% saving 


Besides what it does to promote the cleanliness habit 
among your students, Palmolive “Measured Soap” 
cuts soap costs from 30% to 40%. It provides 100 wash- 
ings for 1¢. And you'll find it saves service time, too 
... the big reservoir holds enough Palmolive Soap for 


300 full-size washings. 


With all the advantages that Palmolive “Measured 
Soap” offers—healthful cleanliness, foolproof service, 
substantial savings—don’t you think it merits a thor- 
ough investigation? Write us today for full particu- 
lars. No obligation, of course. 


PALMOLIVE Measured Soap” 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











OH, BOY! 
PALMOLIVE 


FOR CLEANING EVERY SURFACE ECONOMICALLY 
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Sound Quality 
Picture Quality 


SEE (IT - = = HEAR IT 
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35mm. 


Standard Film You buy it strictly 


on merit 
S175 
DOWN 


and 19 equal small 
monthly payments. 


No Interest 


-“—-- = 


No Carrying Charges 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


COMPARE 
The NEW 
EDU.CATOR 
with any equip- 
ment selling for 
$1000 or more. 


May be usedwith 
one or more 
speakers. 


One Year Guarantee 


Write today for full details 


THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 








A SOUTHERN RURAL-SCHOOL: 
BUILDING ACHIEVEMENT 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


Biology rooms 


Principal’s suite, 3 rooms 
for gatherings of citizens and of special groups who 
utilize the auditorium as a meeting hall. 

The building is suitably designed in the Colonial 
style and is constructed of dark-red brick, local 
limestone trim, and asbestos shingles. The bearing 
walls throughout are brick. The floor and roof joists 
and partitions between classrooms are wood. The 
auditorium roof is carried on steel girders. The 
boiler and coal rooms have concrete walls and 
ceilings for fire protection purposes. The walls and 
ceilings throughout are plastered. The auditorium 
ceiling is covered with acoustic tile. 

Each of the ten classrooms measures 21 by 30 
feet and is fitted with cement-asbestos blackboards, 
wood-fiber bulletin boards, buzzer class-period 
signals, and wood-partition wardrobes. The class- 
room windows are of the projected type for venti- 
lation. Enclosed electric-lighting fixtures are pro- 
vided to supply 10 to 12 foot- anaes on all desk 
tops. 

The auditorium, which measures 42 by 70 feet 
has space for chairs for 590 persons. The stage has 
a simple scenery and a curtain for school dramatics. 

The heating system is of the one-pipe, low- 
pressure steam type with a steel boiler. The toilet 
rooms have cement floors, metal toilet partitions, 
chinaware (baby and standard size) toilets, wash 
bowls, and urinals. 

The building is planned for an ordinary pupil 
capacity of 400. It was started in June, 1934, and 
occupied in January, 1935. The total cost, includ- 
ing equipment, architects’ fees, etc., was $43,790, 
or approximately 12 cents per cubic foot. Messrs. 
Chas. C. Benton & Son, Architects, Wilson, North 
Carolina, made the plans and supervised the con- 
struction. 


TWO INTERESTING HIGH- 


General toilets 
Clothing rooms 


General classrooms 
West Wing: 


2 Art rooms 
4 Commercial rooms 


SCHOOL ENLARGEMENTS wal 


(Concluded from Page 28) 
Main Building: 
3 Domestic-arts rooms 
5 Physics and chemistry laboratories with 3 acces- 
sory rooms 


eee 


Auditorium, stage and anterooms 
Library and librarian’s room 
Teacher’s rooms and toilets 
Commercial rooms of varying sizes 
Superintendent’s suite, 4 rooms 


Cafeteria, kitchen, locker and service rooms 


CLASS 
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Replace 
Worn Out Shades with 
Draper SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. = The patented Draper pulley bracket 
allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA INDIANA 














10 General classrooms 
Toilets 

East Wing: 

9 General classrooms 
Shops: 3-story unit, 37 by 100 feet 

Boiler plant, 42 by 60 feet 

Gymnasium wing, 100 by 110 feet 

Portables, 20 by 130 feet 

This plant, tout compris, will accommodate 
in a single session some 1,200 pupils. Under 
favorable conditions of enrollment, with all 
rooms occupied to capacity, a maximum school 
— of 1,750 can be reached. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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MORE SPEED 
MORE POWER 


This model is one of the most useful 


all around floor machines. Made in 
four sizes—11, 13, 15, and 18-inch 
brush rings. Interchangeable brush ring 
changes 18-inch to 13-inch machine, 
usable on small as well as large areas. 
Easily controlled, silent, powered by 
General Electric Motor. Descriptive 


circular sent on request. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 
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Finnell Waberiak. | 
Finnell Machines | 
=ECONOMY 


GLOSS SEAL Your Floors and SAVE 


To prevent needless wear on floors—to save needless work in their upkeep—is a sure 


way to save school funds. And Finnell GLOSS SEAL accomplishes both. 


This new, unique finish is obtainable in three forms— meeting every school need. 
GLOSS SEAL No. 1 is a particularly hard finish — especially designed to withstand 
the terrific wear on gymnasium floors. It resists alkali soaps, acids and body perspira- 
tion. For this reason it makes an ideal finish for school seats and desks. 


GLOSS SEAL No. 7 provides the toughness and elasticity of GLOSS SEAL No. 1 


in a more penetrating form. Leaves little or no surface film. 


GLOSS SEAL No. 9 is especially recommended as a penetrating finish. Brings out 
the beauty of floors. Good for cement, cork linoleum or wood. 


TRAFFIC SEAL is another FINNELL product with exceptional wear-resisting qualities 


on floors of heavy traffic. 


Let us Help You Decide! The line of Finnell Sealers is only part of the large variety 
of floor maintenance materials available to cut costs while increasing foor beauty and 
cleanliness. A full line of polishing-scrubbing machines also. Our large, well-trained 
staff of floor experts is ready to help you. 


For samples of FINNELL products, or information about them, write FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 801 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 





FLOOR MAINTENANCE 








Speci 


BLACKBOARQOS 
anol CORKBOARDS 


Hundreds of school officials and 
architects have found our ecial 
eens catalog an invaluable aid 

peepetne specifications for new 

build ings. It not only lists all the well 

known types of blackboards and bul- 

letin boards, but it contains specifications jand other 

technical information which have proved helpful in 

solving many very difficult blackboard problems. If 

you are planning new buildings, remodeling or re- 

placement of old blackboards, you should have this 
catalog. Write for Catalog No. 57-A 
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FURNITURE 
and EQUIPMENT 


Before ordering new equipment, 

investigate the Beckley-Cardy line. 

High standards of durability, flexibility 

for varied uses, and encouragement of 

correct posture, are outstanding fea- 

tures. Every piece .of equipment is 

the outgrowth of many years of experience. Custom- 

ers in increasing numbers are approving the values 

offered by Beckley-Cardy Company, and reordering 
year after year as their needs require. 

Send for our new Equipment Catalog. We believe you too will be 

impressed with the values offered. Write for Catalog No. 157-A. 


A GUIDE TO WISE BUYING 


In addition to the specialized catalogs mentioned above, this complete general catalog No. 60 offers a full and 


complete coverage of school needs. 


Mailed free on request. 


S 
oL SUPPLIE 
SUD EQUIPMENT 


1638 INDIANA AVENUE «» 


UP AND DOWN WITH PWA AT 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


(Continued from Page 46) 


school plant such that no undue apologies are 
longer necessary for any building in the Lexing- 
ton school system. 

Could the same seven projects be constructed 
for less than 70 per cent of the total cost under 
PWA? Probably not. Building costs have gone 
up so rapidly that 1932 standards are worthless 
as a means of comparison. Perhaps Lexington’s 
program could have been completed for 20 per 
cent reduction in cost if carried out independ- 
ently of PWA, possibly for 25 per cent less, but 
to the argument of excessive costs under PWA 
there is one unanswerable rebuttal in the pre- 
ent case, at least: There would be no new build- 


ings today without the original stimulus of- 


PWA. Incidentally there can be no doubt that 
the 30-per-cent grant on equipment is a gen- 
uine “grant.” 

Since this program has been completed, the 
school board has authorized another building 
survey to formulate recommendations for other 
buildings, either already needed or which will 
be needed in the future. The huge sums of 
money spent through PWA programs would be 
entirely worth while if they taught America to 
plan ahead, to formulate construction programs 
no matter how dark the outlook — then, and 
then only, will school boards be in a position 
to move ahead rapidly when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

In the opinion of the writer, the questions 
listed below should guide the board of educa- 
tion and the administration in determining 
whether or not to apply for funds from PWA. 

1. Does the school board need new buildings 
which must be constructed in the next few years 
anyway? 

2. Does the school board have a carefully 
prepared school-building program formulated 


High Grade School Merchandise Since 1907 


upon the basis of scientific professional study? 

3. Can the school board reasonably expect to 
finance the necessary capital outlay and — 
equally important — operate both new and old 
buildings without impairing the efficiency of the 
instructional program? 

Unless the answer is yes to each question, the 
board of education probably should not erect 
new buildings, either with or without the assist- 
ance of PWA. If these questions are answered 
satisfactorily there is no doubt in the writer’s 
mind that PWA provides a definite help, not 
only some real financial aid but equally im- 
portant, inspectional services and standards far 


AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM, HARRISON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


January, 1936 


CRLEY CARDY 


SHADES 


Invaluable aids to youthful eye- 

sight Beckley-Cardy’s ‘Sightsaver’’ 

Double Roller Shades afford “‘top’’ 

lighting and proper ventilation as 

well. Durably built and scientifical- 

ly planned for correct light diffusion. Available in 

various grades of shade cloth at modest cost. Those 

interested in lightproof shades should have complete 
information on the Supertex line. 


Beckley-Cardy quality and Beckley-Cardy values invite your study and comparison. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


superior to those ordinarily obtainable by the 
average local board. That the Lexington board 
of education and administration are satisfied 
with PWA is best proved by the application now 
on file for $300,000 for a new junior-high-school 
building to be constructed under the new provi- 
sion of a 45-per-cent grant. 

A chronology of the more important steps in 
the Lexington school PWA program is added 
below. 

June 19, 
meeting. 

July 11, 1933. Architects selected to draw plans 
for three projects with the understanding that the 


1933. PWA discussed at a _ board 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Obadiah Bass, Architect, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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HG ARE DIFFICULT TO GET 


INDIFFERENT WORKING MATERIAL-:: 


CRAVOLA”” WAX CRAVON 


@ has a notable record, over a period of more than 30 years, for 


NW oy, 
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SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORA, U.S.A 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


SURONOD ALALA NL BAW 





board would be under no obligation to pay for 
plans unless PWA funds were secured. 

August 31, 1933. Resolution adopted calling for 
vote upon the issuance of $350,000 in bonds at the 
regular election on November 7. 

September 15, 1933. Application on three proj- 
ects filed as a test case before state PWA engineer. 

October 15, 1933. Informal notification from 
PWA that “beyond a reasonable doubt” PWA will 
make requested grant if bond issue passes. 

November 7, 1933. School-bond issue passes 
5 to 1, after a vigorous campaign of three weeks.’ 

November 16, 1933. Architects selected for 
four additional projects making a total of seven 
projects included in the PWA program. 

December 6, 1933. All houses and lots secured 
through ninety-day options at agreed prices. 

January 15, 1934. Loan and grant contracts 
received for a total of $445,000. 


See “A Centennial School Bond Issue” by writer in School 
Executives Magazine, February, 1934. 


definitely raising the standard of schoolroom color projects. Pupils 


enjoy using Crayola because its texture does not “argue” with 


them—it is smooth, goes on softly. The color assortments are well 


chosen and respond quickly to the child’s mind and intent. Cray- 


ola is one of the Gold Medal Products for home and schoolroom 


use. Manufactured only by 


Crayola boxes contain- 
ing 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 or 
24 colors, according to 
size of box. 





March 15, 1934. Bid opened for first three proj- 
ects. Bids exceeded allotment for this docket, 
therefore rejectcd. 

May 8, 1934. New bids received for first three 
projects. Low bids accepted on all three. 

May 10, 1934. Four-per-cent bonds sold to local 
bank for 102 and certain other considerations. 
Application filed for PWA grant instead of loan 
and grant. 

May 14, 1934. Bids for fourth project opened. 

May 28, 1934. Contract for fourth project 
awarded. 

June 11, 1934. Bids received for fifth project 
and contract awarded. Grant increased from $95,- 
000 to $128,500, making total of $478,500 available. 

August 8, 1934. Bids received on sixth and sev- 
enth project. Contract awarded on sixth project. 

November 19, 1934. Bids received the second 
time for seventh and last project. First three proj- 
ects completed and occupied. 





GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, GEORGE W. CARVER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR NEGROES, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY ; ’ 
Churchill & Gillig, Architects, Lexington. Kentucky. Wm. B. Brock, Associate, Lexington, Kentucky. 





41 East 42nd Street 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1900 A 
NEW YORK 


November 28, 1934. Contract 
project. 

September 2, 1935. Last four projects com- 
pleted and occupied. 

September 30, 1935. Grant further increased 
from $128,500 to $142,000, the increase based 
upon expenditures by the board for additional 
construction and equipment. 


let for last 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


December 30—January 4. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and Associated Secretaries, at St. Louis, 
Me. Dr. H. B. Ward, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

January 2-4. Florida Education Association, at Orlando. Mr. 
James S. Rickards, Tallahassee, secretary. 

January 11. High-School Principals’ Association of Massachu- 
setts, at Boston. Mr. W. D. Sprague, Melrose, secretary. 

January 15-16. Association of Nebraska School Boards and 
Executives. Mr. E. J. Overing, Red Cloud, secretary. 

January 16-17. Association of American Colleges, at New 
York City. Dr. R. L. Kelly, New York City, secretary. 

January 23-25. Wisconsin Teachers of Crippled Children in 
Orthopedic Schools and Hospitals, at Milwaukee, Wis. Miss 
Winifred Farley, Kenosha, Wis., secretary. 

February 3-5. Minnesota State School Boards’ Association, 
at Minneapolis. Mr. John Palmer, Fergus Falls, secretary. 

February 4. Association of School-Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sun- 
bury, secretary. 

February 6-8. Oklahoma Vocational Education Association, 
at Oklahoma City. Mr. H. F. Rusch, Oklahoma City, secretary. 

February 7-8. Indiana Town and City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, at Indianapolis. Mr. Z. M. Smith, Greenfield, secretary. 

February 14-15. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
at Madison. Mr. R. L. Liebenberg, Madison, secretary. 

February 19-20. National Vocational Guidance Association. 
at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Fred C. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., 
secretary. 

February 20-22. International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, at Chicago, Ill. Mr. M. E. Hebbard, New York City, 
secretary. 

February 22-27. American Educational Research Association, 
at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. W. G. Carr, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

February 22. Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. H. V. 
Church, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

February 22-27. Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. S. D. 
Shankland, Washington, D. C., Executive Secretary. 

February 27-29. Progressive Education Association, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. F. L. Redifer, Washington, D. C., secretary. 


February 28-29. American Association of Junior Colleges, 
at Nashville, Tenn. Mr. D. S. Campbell, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. 
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Combination Student Table No. 1A-358 





Standard H-!| Equipment Meets 
Your Special Requirements 


This laboratory table is a splendid example of the utility and 
flexibility of standard Hamilton-Invincible equipment. 


Intended to be used jointly by chemistry and physics classes, it 
is compactly designed to fit the average classroom without 
crowding — accomodates six students at a time, all facing the 
instructor. Drawer and cupboard units, as well as service equip- 
ment, may be varied to meet specific requirements. 


Refer to Section 3 of the H-| Catalog 


or write for complete information 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 


SALES AND GENERAL OFFICES 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Authorized Representatives in Principal Cities 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 





LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 


January, 1936 


Mcaet 25 ANIMATOPHONE is the 
world’s lightest, most compact, lowest- 
priced High Quality Sound Picture Re- 
producer. For only a trifle more than 
Silent Cost, it provides the facilities for 
running both Silent and Sound Films. 
(Total weight, 45 lbs.) Its Performance- 
Ability is a known and proven quantity 
.... for it embodies the same features 
that have made VICTOR'S Super Hi- 
Power Model 24 the world’s most widely 
used 16 mm Sound Projector. 
ANIMATOPHONE 25 will amaze you 
. .. Arrange NOW to see and hear it! 
(Operates on either A. C. or D. C.) 


TOGRAPH CORPORATIO 
IOWA, U. 8S. A 








The Pierre S. duPont High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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taining bookshelves and washbowl. The four 
biology rooms are on the first and second 
floors with southeastern window orientation, wide 
window shelves serving as worktables. These 
rooms have 35 student chairs and 14 student 
tables each, with electrical, plumbing, and 
stereopticon outlets. The chemistry and physics 
laboratories are equipped with Lincoln desks to 
accommodate 16 pupils each. The chemistry room 
has 7 balance cabinets, 4 steel and glass fume 
hoods, with a special exhaust fan and ducts to the 
roof. The physics rooms have a complete electrical 
testing room with a motor-generator set for alter- 
nating and. direct current. A darkroom is provided. 
A science classroom near by is equipped for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

The clothing laboratory is situated near the fine- 
arts unit. It has a storage room and a fitting room 
with triplicate mirror. Special mercury-vapor semi- 
direct lights are provided. Wall shelving and a 
rolling ladder add to the convenience of storage. 
The equipment consists of 200 pupils’ drawers, 
§ tables, 6 sewing machines, 2 ironing boards, 
worktable, and cutting table. 

The foods laboratory is a model of gleaming 
white. It is divided into seven 4-girl unit-kitchens 
divided by 4-foot white-tile partitions. The floors 
are of linoleum. Laundry tubs, wash machine, and 
refrigerator are provided. At one end of the room 
is a model apartment connected by double French 
doors. 

Other Special Classrooms 

A public-speaking room contains 42 tablet-arm 
chairs, platform, speaker’s stand, and lectern. The 
mechanical-drawing room contains  sloping-top 
tables, high stools with back rests, washbasins, 
storage room, and blueprint room. The commercial 
classrooms, grouped together on the third floor, 
have sound-absorbing classrooms, washbasins, 36 


typewriter desks of drop-leaf type, and a victrola. 
The office-practice room contains 36 special book- 
keeping desks. 

The art classrooms are studio-like with light- 
colored walls, venetian blinds, skylights, and 
mercury-vapor artificial lights. The rooms contain 
the usual art equipment, with ample basins and 
sinks, floor loom, and pottery department. A 
metal-lined wet-clay storage cabinet is provided. 
Outside the large double doors a corridor art 
gallery has been produced by appropriate treat- 
ment of the corridor. The corridor floor is slightly 
inclined and is widened to 17 feet. In this gallery 
a permanent collection of fine reproductions and 
exhibits of work done in the school will be shown 
for the enjoyment of the entire school. 

The music rooms have soundproof walls, doors, 
and floors. All of the rooms have line blackboards. 
The music-appreciation room is equipped with 
chairs, piano, and phonograph. The two practice 
rooms have a piano and victrola. One has a 27- 
instrument storage. cabinet and the other a large 
storage closet. The choral room is equipped with 
a miniature stage, piano, and 80 amphitheatric 
chairs on raised platforms. 

The Industrial-Arts Shops 

In addition to the mechanical-drawing room on 
the first floor, three industrial-arts shops are located 
on the basement level. Each shop has a classroom 
and office, toolroom, and toilet and washroom 
attached. Each has twelve large storage bins and 
workbenches. The patternmaking and cabinet shop 
has a paint room, 24 individual benches, and a 
complete equipment of standard woodworking 
machines. The electric and sheet-metal shop has 
four two-deck wiring booths with ladders, motor- 
generator set with laboratory batteries, demonstra- 
tion motors, selsyn motor, telephones, photo-elec- 
tric cell, and infra-red filter, and a control panel 





with a.c. and d.c. facilities. The sheet-metal equip- 
ment consists of standard machines. The machine 
and auto shop is in an isolated location under the 
boys’ corrective gymnasium. It has mon-ton 
laminite floors, heat-treating furnace, and the 
newest type, electrically controlled machines for 
metalworking and auto mechanics. Double doors 
leading to the service court permit automobiles to 
be run into the shop. 


The Library 

The library suite is located on the second floor 
above the main entrance, very near to the center 
of the building. The rooms are floored with a quiet 
cork carpet. Adjoining the main reading room are 
2 conference rooms, a library classroom, a stack 
room, and a visual-education room. Two large 
study rooms and two standard classrooms for study 
are located near by. Across the hall are boys’ and 
girls’ toilets, necessitating a minimum of traffic. 


Physical-Education Facilities 


The main gymnasium is 75 by 90 feet, with 
yellow-pine floors, high lamella roof, brick walls, 
and fold-up bleachers for 1,000 spectators. The 
separate entrance at the rear of the building has 
a ticket booth, lobby, and toilets for both sexes. 
On the same level with the main gymnasium is 4 
corrective gymnasium, an equipment room, and an 
instructor’s room. Immediately under: the gymna- 
sium are a dressing room, two shower rooms, toilet 
room, and a uniform-drying room. In addition, 
separate dressing rooms, showers, and toilets are 
provided for home athletic and visiting teams. 
Automatic mixing valves control the temperature 
of the hot water supplied to the showers. 
separate entrance to the main dressing room 
provides access to the athletic field. The football 
field has a concrete stadium with wooden seats 
accommodating 3,000. Additional bleachers for 3.,- 
000 and toilets for both sexes are provided at the 
field. To insure drainage of the playing field 6,500 
linear feet of agricultural drain tile has been in- 
stalled. A %4-mile track, football practice field, eight 
tennis courts, boys’ and girls’ basketball courts, 
and a girls’ hockey field are included on the 
grounds. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Hillyard’s Super Shine-Alll 


IS SAFE..... 
For All Types of Floors! 


res, 





Cleans... | | 
Polishes. . . 


Preserves 


A NEUTRAL 
LIQUID 
CHEMICAL 
CLEANER 


FREE cistooians 


Hillyard Manual on 
Proper Floor Main- 
tenance." Write Today. 
ASPHALTIC TILE 


rey hs. id 7 





CORK TERRAZZO TILE 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, SHINE-ALL SALES CO. 
MISSOURI. DISTRIBUTORS 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





AT LAST! 

RECENT FIRST RUN 
PRODUCTIONS IN 

16 MM SOUND-ON-FILM 


—and the latest model projector 
with no down payment required. 


Now your school can enjoy the advantages of instruction from sound pictures, without any 
drain on the school budget. We will install one of the latest 16 mm sound-on-film projectors 
in your auditorium, provided you take our semi-monthly service of specially selected and edited 
entertainment films. You may use the projector for industrial and educational films without 
charge. A nominal admission fee will more than cover the low rental cost of the entertainment 
programs. The projector is yours as long as you use these programs. NO DEPOSIT IS REQUIRED. 


A few of our new exclusive 16 mm Sound Masterpieces: 
George Arliss in “THE IRON DUKE”’—“CHU CHIN CHOW”. 
The famous Gaumont-British Production: “PRINCESS CHARMING”. 


Evelyn Laye in a delightful musical romance. 


Write for special School Plan A, and our 1936 Sound-on-Film Catalogue 


FILMS 


INCORPORATED 
(formerly Home Film Libraries, Inc.) 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











The Best Costs Less 


School or College laboratories, cafeterias, soda 
fountains and other sources of acid wastes 
are most cheaply and safely equipped with 


DURIRON 


ACID PROOF 


DRAIN PIPE 


The DURIRON CO., Inc., 403 N. Findlay St., Dayton, O. 
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The Ideal Folding Chair in the 
Auditorium — The Detachable 


Armin reserve—furnish instant 


economical. accommodations 


in an emergency. 


























“Padlocks that protect!” 
Our company grew to 
be the largest exclusive 
padlock manufacturer in 
the world through an unswerving 
policy of high quality. 
“CHAMP” continues that policy 
in a combination padlock. 


We ask you to see “CHAMP”. 
School executives in charge of pad- 
leck purchasing may have a FREE 
SAMPLE 
for the ask- 
ing. It is 


MASTER 
— . 














lete line 

of ASTER 
PADLOCKS (key-type) 
ranging from roc to $2. 





CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4.640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











built like the lock on a safe... 
more than 100,000 combinations. 
It is strong — with double-wall case 
and a hardened chrome nickel 
steel shackle that is saw-proof and 
file-proof. Compare these and other 
features with the equipment you are 
now using. Get the facts about 
Master’s ““Chart-Control Plan” and 
your school name stamped on every 


lock. Write today. No obligation. 


VESCOes Cle 70) 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


World's Largest Exclusive Padlock Manufacturers 


























found only in 






















are r 


and silent film. Prices, $125 and up. 


NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD - 
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The girls’ gymnasium is 40 by 76 feet and is 
fully equipped, including fold-up bleachers for 240 
spectators. The shower room is arranged with in- 
dividual nests of compartments for showers, dry- 
ing, and dressing. The partitions are of non- 
absorbent slate. Each- girl has a box locker in the 
adjoining locker room. Special conveniences include 
a restroom and a corrective gymnasium. Four elec- 
tric hair dryers are built into the shower-room 


walls. The Cafeteria 

The cafeteria is located on the first floor at the 
rear of, and on the same level with, the auditorium. 
The main room, which has 65 tables with linoleum 
tops, capable of seating 512 at one time, has ter- 
razzo floors and acoustic-plaster ceiling. The com- 
modious kitchen is equipped with modern stoves, 
mixing machines, metal sinks, refrigerators, and 
the finest culinary aids available. The serving lines 
move from both ends to the center. A faculty 
dining room seating 32 and a separate room for 
dish-washing are provided. The light-colored walls 
and diffused skylight help make the noon period 
a delightful recess. 

The Auditorium 

The auditorium is 72 by 90 feet, with high 
ceiling, saucer-sloped floor, and balcony. It seats 
approximately 900 on the main floor and 290 in 
the balcony. The stage is 37 feet wide and 24 
feet deep, with a convertible room at the rear 
making a possible 36-foot depth. The proscenium 
is 21 feet above the floor and the gridiron from 
which scenery and curtain are flown is 44 feet 
above. Large dressing rooms with mirrors and 
other conveniences are located on either side of 
the stage. Storage rooms are behind and below, 
including a large room connected with the orches- 
tra pit for musical instrument storage. The stage 
floor has removable traps for easy storage of large 
pieces in the basement. Thyratron dimmer control 
from the wing is used. The auditorium is protected 
from fire with a mechanically operated asbestos 
curtain. The orchestra pit is entered below the 
stage and seats 60 musicians below the auditorium 
floor level. Ornate grilles on either side of the 
stage conceal an organ loft, radio speakers, and 


FLOATING FILM 


One of the numerous exclusive features 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


PROJECTORS 


Annoying and eye-tiring is the “raining” in projected motion pictures 
which results from scratched film. Film does not become scratched in 
Filmo Projectors because it “floats” under perfect control past all 
film handling parts. In a Filmo, the film’s picture and sound areas 
touch metal nowhere! Side tension springs (rather than surface 
tension) —_ ter the film at the aperture. Sprockets and film channel 


“Floating film” is but one of many exclusive Filmo features. Write 
today for the entire story of why your school projectors should be 
Filmos. There are models for every educational need— for both sound 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
LONDON 
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e Make THREE TESTS— 
See Why A-S-E LOCKERS 
Put a New High on Value 


The A-S-E Locker line meets 
every school need. Send for cat- 
alog. Single Tier A-S-E Lockers, 







ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 


606 JOHN STREET 


January, 1936 


@ Three tests prove A-S-E 
Lockers the wise buy: 


1. FEATURES. A-S-E Lock- 
ers have _ sagproof, built-in 
hinges with no bolts or rivets 
—sure, secure latch and lock— 
overlapping body construction 
for strength—dust and vermin- 
proof, riveted latch bar, big, 
strong snagproof handle—and 
more. 


2. TESTS. Try to spring the 
door on an A-S-E Locker! Try 
to bend the louvers! They take 
tests that ruin ordinary con- 
struction and materials. 


3. USE. Ask users of A-S-E 
Lockers. They tell of long, low- 
cost service, rugged strength 
and good looks. And use is the 
final test of all. 




































Send today for catalog filled 
with locker information. 








INCORPORATED 





AURORA, ILL. 











motion-picture amplifiers. Simplex theatrical projec- 
tors fully equipped for sound are used. Auditorium 
programs may be broadcast to each room in the 
school. The auditorium has hardwood floors, plaster 
walls, and acoustical-tile ceiling. It is decorated 
with a simple motif in keeping with the general 
character of the building. It is ventilated with 
filtered and tempered air supplied through sound- 
insulated ducts leading to mushroom floor outlets. 
A thermostatically controlled air-exhaust system 
serves to prevent overheating of the room. 


Administrative Suite, Engineering Rooms, 
and Student Rooms 


The office and hospital suites are placed adjacent 
to the main entrance on the first floor. The princi- 
pal’s and vice principal’s offices are located on 
either side of the large general office. The two 
deans’ offices, located side by side, have a private 
waiting room. A teachers’ conference room is 
adjacent to the deans’ offices. The general office 
is equipped with a counter, office furniture and 
files, teachers’ mail boxes, intercommunicating tele- 
phone switchboard, fire-alarm panel, program clock, 
and stationery storage, mimeograph, locker, and 
toilet rooms. The principal has a private waiting 
room connecting with the general office. Attached 
to the private office, but accessible from the gen- 
eral office, is a radio-control room for the public- 
address, radio, and program-clock system. Near the 
administration rooms both a men’s faculty room 
and a women’s faculty room are located. Three 
specially equipped student rooms are provided, one 
for publications, one for the student council, and 
a third for the traffic squad. 

The building engineering is centered about the 
custodian’s office on the basement floor, which is 
centrally located between the heating plant, 
laundry, and receiving room, and is at the drive- 
way entrance to the receiving court. Janitors’ 
service rooms are located on each floor at the 
corridor intersections. 

The medical suite has a school nurse in charge 
part time. The infirmary equipment consists of 
six beds, built-in dressing booths, and necessary 
furniture. Adjacent to the infirmary is a medical 


room, a waiting room, and a toilet on one side and 
a health classroom on the other. 
Heating and Ventilating System 

Mechanical, storage, and service systems are 
located in the basement. The heating system con- 
sists of direct mechanical heating and ventilation 
supplemented by direct radiation where necessary. 
The steam is conveyed by a low-pressure vacuum 
two-pipe feed. Two vacuum pumps, equipped for 
either vapor turbine or motor drive, return the 
condensate. The heat is furnished by three loco- 
motive-type soft-coal boilers, fitted with stokers 
and electric combustion control. The boiler tubes 
are cleaned by means of compressed-air jets in 
the tubes. Hot water for water lines may be 
supplied either from the main boilers through gen- 
erators into two 500-gallon storage tanks, or 
through a small hot-water boiler. All steam mains 
have oxyacetylene-welded joints and are insulated 
with magnesia featherweight insulation. 

The building contains seventeen separate heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, with special means for 
removing vitiated air from toilets, locker rooms, 
shower rooms, janitors’ rooms, auditorium, main 
entrance, motion-picture booth, laboratories, dress- 
ing rooms, and cafeteria. Part of the “design for 
economy” consists in automatic  electric-clock 
control for starting and stopping the various sys- 
tems of heating and the exhaust fans. With 
weather-stripping and automatic control systems in 
use, the heating costs may be kept at a minimum. 

The classroom and corridor radiators are recessed 
in the building construction. Each classroom has 4 
thermostatically controlled heating and ventilating 
unit which filters the air to 90 per cent dust 
elimination. Vitiated air is removed from the class- 
rooms by both gravity exhaust and motor-driven 
fans. The ventilating units do not admit outside 
air to the rooms until normal room temperature 
has been reached. Some of the vitiated air is 
removed by means of a large attic chamber and 
vents in the ornamental lantern. 

The Electric Service System 

Two electrical service sources, each on an in- 

dependent network, serve the building. The trans- 


former vault contains four 150 Kva transformers, 
(Concluded on Page 83) 
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Cc THE name YALE is ac- Fa 
cepted everywhere as - 
\ the symbol of maximum security. TT 


YALE Locker Locks are 
made in a wide range of 
models to meet all your 
requirements, both for 
new installations and 
replacements. 








YALE 
Combination 
Padlock No.579 

No. 589 has 


Control Key). 
YALE For complete Information write to ‘ P D> Se ' ii , <a 
ray a tf ~o Ne 


No. L3374(with THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Emergency 


Control Key). STAMFORD, CONN, U.S. A, 





BECAUSE Vestal Treated and Maintained Floors 
Stand Up 
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For over twenty years, the Vestal The Vestal Program not only pro- 
- When The Best Is Required Chemical Laboratories, Inc., have vides for the first treatment, but 
“* ‘ been solving the floor problems of outlines a system of daily mainte- 
Specify . gg: 
yn public and private nance resulting in 
y. SQU | R ES’ PRODUCTS schoolsandcolleges. beautiful, long - life 
m : 
— Today Vestal are VESTA-GLOSS floors. 
he leaders in floor main- wae Vestal Floor Prod- 
0- tenance products BRITEN-ALL 
o- 1 " ucts are approved 
and SERVICE The protective cleaner 

es ; for all floors by leading school 
he All over the coun- PYRA-SEAL architects, the Ma- 
n- Bakelite Boston try, trained Vestal peel mabe San mn ple Flooring Mfrs. 
or Inkwell No. 60 Maintenance Engi- Assn., National 
a neers are ready to Oak Flooring Mfrs. 
| cooperate with school heads to e- Assn., and manufacturers of all 
at- volve the Vestal program that best types of resilient and composition 
- solves their specific floor problems. floors. 
ns, 
ain o ‘ IT HAD TO BE RIGHT 
~ vail one The 20 year old Vestal reputation demanded that. 
or Inkwell No. 12 So, when Vestal announced last month a revolutionary new type of floor 
ck maintenance machine, it meant a thoroughly and exhaustively pre-tested 
ys- product. 
ith enemas on — be peers 3 out this machine - - - it 
in : handles so easily and is yet so powerful. It does its work so thor- 
m. Used by all Leading American School oughly and with the least possible noise. 
ed . A new method of gearing - a scientific re-alignment 
: a Furniture Manufacturers. of weigs — - 4 omens one rere 
r : center of gravity - and numerous other exclusive fea- 
~ Handled by all Leading School Supply tures make this foormachine diferent from all others. 
- Dealers Consistent, of course, with the years old Vestal 
Ss F policy only the — quality materials enter into 
A _ its assembly. 
side The name SQUIRES eliminates the If you have not already done so, 
. chance of cheap substitutions on your write at once for full details. 
and orders. VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 

SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 4967 Manchester Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 
in- 
ans- 205 Ross St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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These Dudley Combination Locks 
Provide Masterkey Control 


Avoid the problem of student lost keys 
—enjoy masterkey control without sacri- 
fice of safety. 


Your Dudley masterkey is privately registered 
to your installation and is non-duplicable except 
by Dudley on proper authorization. 


Your choice of the 
built-in or padlock type. 
Also other selections suit- 
able for every need avail- 
able from the complete 
P.570 7 of Dudley Combina- 
tion Locks. 


BOOTHS G-31-33 AT THE N. E. A. CONVENTION. 
You are cordially invited to visit the Dudley exhibit 
where the complete line of Dudley Locks will be shown. 




























Dudley Lock Corporation 


Comme Lewy and Randolph Streets 
. A-1, Chicago, Illinois 


PETERSON .. . Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 

scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 


Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
- Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 NicolletAve. 25 Henry St. 4704 Pershing Ave. 
Syracuse,N.Y. Minneapolis,Minn. Detroit,Mich. Fort Worth, Texas 
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CIRCLE A GRANDSTANDS and 
BLEACHERS 


Winter or summer — you get more people ers. They have been used for more than a 
to your games with comfortable seats. That decade by leading universities, schools, etc, 
means Circle A seats. They set up quickly Other Circle A products, include: Portable 
— indoors or out — can be taken down after or permanent sectional Buildings, Ward- 
the game. They can bring more profits. robes, Sectional Partitions, Rolling Parti- 
Send today for complete information and tions and Folding Partitions. 

prices on Circle A Grandstands and Bleach- Write today for complete information. 












NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 





625 South 25th Street + Newcastle, Indiana 
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Start it off in the 


“write way » » 


WRITE TODAY for a sample and details of 
our “‘get acquainted” offer. We will equip an 





CATALOG Now 45 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIC 34 


BLACKBOARDS 
GFURNITURCE 
WINDOW SHADES 


PUBLICATIONS 





entire room with these unbreakable, hard rub- 
ber inkwells FREE for a 90 day proving test. 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 


118 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





A Copy of our general catalog 
No. 45 will be mailed you with- 
out cost or obligation. Just 
drop us a card. 


This is an important reference 
issue for School administra- 
tive officials. 


It summarizes the develop- 
ment in equipment and 
supplies suitable for Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. 


Send for copy today 


E. W. A. Rowles Co., 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO :: _ ILLINOIS 











For Second Semester 


Classes 


FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


Definitely provides for a minimum and an enrich- 


ed course, adequate development of new difficul- 


ties, abundant drill material, and a unique method 
of developing fractional equations. 


BRUCE 








STEEL LOCKER-WARDROBES 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


3 outstanding advantages. Write 
for new Illustrated Bulletin 239. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


$1.32 


MILWAUKEE 





(yor 
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60 YEARS of PROGRESS 
in SEATING 


Keeping pace with the 
changing needs of schools, 
the improvements in the 
Arlo Line of school and 
auditorium seating equip- 
ment merit your interest- 
ed attention. Our experi- 
ence and experiments 
have enabled us to estab- 
lish a style to suit every 
preference, a quality to 
satisfy the most exacting 
and a price to fit every 








ARLO No. 900 


budget. 





EXCEL No. 100 












SILENT GIANT 
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Before specifying any 
school furniture, consult 
with our planning and 
layout department. 
the meantime, 
our latest catalog. Copy 


examine 





WILLSIE 





HAT about cap and 

gown requirements for 
the class of ’36? Decide the 
question now in the quickest, 
easiest manner—write Willsie. 
Then you can forget about the 
matter. Willsie will take care 
of everything to the last detail. 


Willsie service is as famous as 
the quality, fit and style of 
Willsie Caps and Gowns. 
Willsie costumes are always 
immacuately clean and press- 
ed. Individual box delivery 
with students name on box. 
Every detail for returning the 


In 


Relieves You of Every Detail 








SERVICE 


costumes is arranged. Willsie 
shipments always arrive on 
time. 


Write now for a sample cap and 
gown, measurement blanks 


sent on request. 


ARLINGTON SEATING 
COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Individual 
Box Delivery 














and full particulars. No ob- 
ligation—we pay postage both 
ways. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
1349 Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





(Concluded from Page 80) 

which are carried to the switchboard for voltage 
current distribution. Automatic switch gear in the 
transformer room will transfer the entire building 
load to either service. Heating units, ventilating 
fans, and other power units are connected with an 
automatic contactor panel controlled by the pro- 
gram machine. Building telephones and clocks are 
located at convenient points throughout the build- 
ing. A call and amplifier system, connected to the 
program clock, has radio, phonograph, and micro- 
phone input circuit. The regular signals are bells, 
buzzers, and musical chimes which serve to attract 
attention. To promote quick understanding of 
signals, acoustical treatment of the rooms has been 
provided. All electric motors have been tested for 
quiet operation, and all fan motors are mounted 
on rubber-insulated platforms. 

As previously mentioned, the electric lighting is 
semi-indirect and is consequently conducive to real 
eye comfort. To safeguard the eyes of pupils from 
unusual strains, mercury-vapor ceiling lamps 
supplying 16 foot-candles of light at the working 
surfaces are provided in the mechanical-drawing 
room, art studio, and clothing laboratory. 

Fire-Protection and Water-Supply Systems 

The fire mains and water-supply pipes are com- 
pletely separated. The fire-hose racks and valves 
are recessed in the corridor walls, and automatic 
sprinklers are installed for the stage, shops, and 
certain storage rooms. Fire-alarm break-boxes are 
installed at key positions. An office panel shows 
the location of the alarm, and the master speaker 
may be used to direct the exit from the building. 
A lightning arrester protects the building. The eight 
stairways to outside exits are protected by kalamein 
Partitions and fire-and-smokeproof doors. The 
building may be emptied in two minutes. 

The water supply is carried by streamline copper 
tubing with soldered joints. Washbowls, ample for 
every need, are provided throughout the building. 
Six drinking fountains are situated in the corridors 
on each floor in addition to those placed in the 
Symnasiums, shops, and other special rooms. The 
fountains, which are recessed, are self-closing, non- 
flooding, and sanitary. Special acid-resisting sinks 
and drains are provided for the science laboratories. 





Cleaning System, Laundry, Mechanical 
Service, and Storage 


The dust and dirt is removed from the building 
through a central vacuum-cleaner system. Portable 
hose sweepers, attached to wall outlets located not 
farther than 50 feet from any point make cleaning 
a quick and efficient process. 

The laundering of gymnasium towels is done 
in the laundry room, which is equipped with a 
rotary washer, tumbler dryer, and spinner dryer. 

The mechanical services include separate en- 
trances for coal, cafeteria supplies, shop supplies, 
and general supplies. Wastepaper and refuse from 
each floor may be dumped into loading doors lead- 
ing to an incinerator in the basement. The passenger 
elevator may also be used to convey supplies from 
the receiving room to the various floors. 

Storage space is adequate for every need. In 
addition to the special storage rooms on each floor, 
a large receiving and storage space is provided in 
the basement near the head custodian’s office. Four 
hundred tons of fuel may be stored adjacent to the 
boiler room. 


Locker Provisions and Toilet Rooms 

A full-height locker is provided for every pupil. 
The lockers are located chiefly in alcoves situated 
near the intersections of arterial and secondary 
corridors. The gymnasiums provide both full-height 
lockers for street attire, but also box lockers for 
athletic uniforms. 

Two large toilet rooms are provided for each sex 
near the locker alcoves on each floor. The rooms 
have terrazzo floors, Keene cement wainscot, and 
plaster walls. The seats are open type, porcelain 
topped, wall hung, and syphon flushed. They are 
separated by metal partitions and swinging doors. 
Adequate washbasins with hot and cold water, 
pressure-closing spigots, towel containers, and soap 
dispensers are provided. 


Occupation of the Building 
The total cost of the building, including site and 
instructional equipment was $1,930,000. Exclusive 
of equipment and site, the cost was $1,643,000 — 
approximately 44 cents per cubic foot or $730 per 
pupil. 


The Board of Public Education in Wilmington 
does not have any fear that the building will 
become obsolete before the bonds have been paid, 
or that the debt service will enormously increase 
the first cost. The building was financed on the 
“pay-as-you-go basis,” through a legislative appro- 
priation of $1,500,000, from surpluses in the Dela- 
ware State School Fund and a PWA grant of 
$435,000. 

The Pierre S. duPont High School in Wilming- 
ton was occupied for the first time in September, 
1935, and the formal dedication took place Novem- 
ber 6. The principal speaker at the dedication was 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools in 
Providence, R. I., and president of the Department 
of Superintendence. 

The impressive dedication marked the first time 
in many years that every child in Wilmington had 
been on a full-time schedule. This building is a 
culminating achievement and a source of just pride 
for those far-seeing “Service Citizens” of the state 
who began to launch the state school-building pro- 
gram in 1918. This group, under the leadership of 
Mr. Pierre S. duPont, drew the sword to the dragon 
of public indifference, dedicating themselves to the 
great task of remedying the ills of the educational 
system. With the completion of this building, the 
Delaware School Foundation ends its active career 
as an integral part of the state school-building 
program. The astonishing fact about the school- 
building program in Delaware is that it has been 
almost completed in a brief span of twelve to 
fourteen years. 

From September 17 to 20, 1935, a public inspec- 
tion of the building was held. The reaction of the 
thousands of visitors conducted through the build- 
ing by student guides was one of great satisfaction 
and approval. The Wilmington newspapers hailed 
the completion of the project as a crowning achieve- 
ment, representative of the highest the people of 
the city of Wilmington and State of Delaware stand 
for. The completed school plant represents a suc- 
cessful project in co-operative planning. It stands 
as a monument of beauty and suitability achieved 
only when architect and engineer build into, and 
out from, the requirements of the educator. 
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SCISSORS and SHEARS 


Manufactured especially 


for School Use 
VARIED USES 


For Primary Grades — 


Blunt or pointed ends 
withstand hard usage. 


For Art Classes — 


Hardened steel; care- 
fully ground edges, ac- 
curate assembly for 
precise work. 


ALL GRADES 
High quality forged 
steel line. 
**PURITAN” Special 
Forged Steel line 
made especially for 
school use..all styles. 

. Popular priced lines 
where first cost is 
considered. 


For Vocational Courses— 


A style for every need. 
Heavily nickeled finish 
to withstand constant 
use. 


Our long experience with school requirements, 

and our complete lines, enable us to supply 

your needs whether you seek low first cost or 

ultimate economy. Samples on request—prices 
through responsible jobbers. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Famous Since 1874 


All in varying styles and fin- 
ishes, every pair guaranteed. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 


years 





Every wastebasket need has been carefully considered in the 

development of the Vul-Cot line. 

H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—one material that will not 

chip, dent, crack or rust. Solid sides and bottom. Vul-Cot— 

in olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 

Standard equipment in 85 per cent of schools in America. 
At Stationers and School Supply Heuses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CoO. 


Made of National 


Wilmington, Delaware 





THE KENWOOD ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


culations the library, the stage-workroom in the 
kindergarten, and all auxiliary rooms. 

The construction cost of the building was 
$203.55 per pupil; a remarkably low cost con- 


| 
if 
it 





DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE, KENWOOD SCHOOL, 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


sidering the quality of the construction through- 
out, and the completeness of the building’s ap- 
pointments. 

This school building was a PWA project, and 
it was built under the 30 per cent grant and 
70 per cent local financing agreement with the 
Federal Administration of Public Works. 

The wages stipulated under the agreement 
with the Federal Administration and paid on 
this work were considerably higher than the pre- 
vailing wages in this locality, and this fact, per 
se, had the effect of somewhat increasing the 
construction cost of the building. 

Our relations with the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, however, were very agreeable, and de- 
cidedly advantageous to the school district. The 
school district not only received the 30 per cent 
grant, but in addition to this the Public Works 
Administration gave, without cost to the dis- 
trict, a very capable and expert inspection and 
supervision service. 

The thought intrudes in the mind of the ar- 
chitect that Federal inspection and supervision 
over all public projects would be beneficial in 
many respects; not the least of which is the 
elimination of local “politics.” Surely boards of 
education generally would heartily welcome the 
freedom from criticism and insinuations which 
so often accompanies locally administered 
public construction, and from which Federal 
supervision removes all “legs to stand on.” 


NEW LIBRARY PLAN AT ROCKY 
FORD, COLORADO 


A plan has been inaugurated in the high school 
at Rocky Ford, Colo., which seeks to train student 
library staffs. The plan, which is in its third year 
of operation, takes students who desire to be 
assistants in the library. Such students must make 
application at the close of the school year. An 
average of 100 pupils are taken care of per period 
in study hall and library. 








The library, which serves a student body of 
550, is composed of a library room and study hall. 
Sixteen senior-high-school girls are serving on the 
library staff this year. They take over such duties 
as circulation of books, recording of fines, arrange- 
ment of books, and helping in the general appear- 
ance of the library. 

The fact that staff assistants are able to assume 
responsibility for desk work and to take over much 
of the routine work makes it possible for the 
librarian to devote her time to supervision. Two 
girls are on regular duty each period during the 
school day, before school, at noon, and after school. 
Definite schedules are maintained, instructions and 
schedules are given out at the desk, and each girl 
devotes six hours a week to the work, five hours 
in service and one hour in instruction. 

The pupils in grades nine to twelve have at least 


‘one period a day in the study hall, and senior stu- 


dents to their work in the library. The junior-high- 
school students have at least two periods a week 
in which they use the library. 

It is the belief of the administrative staff that 
the student library staff plan is an excellent device 
for training students through activity, and that it 
is the greatest asset a good school can have as 4 
part of its personnel. 

The student library staff plan is being carried 
out with the co-operation and approval of Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, superintendent of schools, Rocky Ford, 
Colo. 





4 The public schools of the city of Milwaukee re- 
ceive 42.1 cents of every tax dollar raised by the city 
of Milwaukee. According to an announcement by Mr. 
William H. Wendt, city comptroller, the public schools 
received in 1935, $5,112,000 for instructional service, 
$852,000 for school-building repairs, $600,000 for new 
school construction, $511,200 for trade school purposes, 
$340,000 for social centers, and $1,142,300 for the 
vocational (continuation) school. The city’s next 
largest expenditure is 30.1 cents for general city 
purposes. 
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FERALUN 


TO CONTROL 
AIR IN SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUMS 


NU-NOTCH Defies ‘‘Tamperers”’ 


Its mushroom-shaped head cannot be loosened, rattled or taken off except 
by the holder of the new special key furnished with every NU-NOTCH 
installation. This assures a positive, fixed flow of air as required. Easily 
set on wood or concrete floors. 


The 10 recessed notches give complete air control. Made in 5 sizes with 
either deep dome, or flat top cap suitable for low-slung seats. 


Send for new booklet containing complete information on all 
Knowles Air Diffusing Devices 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
Leaders in Air Diffusing Equipment for 27 years 
41 North Moore Street New York City 


Manufacturers of 


ties » ahd encbusiealy 


SINCE 1876 





Quality and uniformity of product that can not be gained 
in any other way, than by the specialization of an organ- 
zation over a period of sixty years. An excellent, eco- 
nomical line of school pens. 


TURNER HARRISON PEN MFG. CO. Philadelphia 








MILLER RED DOT KEYLESS PADLOCKS 


In hundreds of schools and colleges throughout 
the U. S. the words keyless padlock and 
MILLER are inseparable. Almost a half century 
of continual service to the educational field has 
placed MILLER first for SECURITY and DE- 
PENDABILITY. 


* The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has an 
all steel hasp cadmium plated with a die cast 
enamel lacquered case. No. 2 finish is chromi- 
um with cadmium hasp. Rust proof. Extremely 
simple yet strong construction. Operates by click 
or sight. Attractive appearance. Automatic lock- 
ing. Send for sample. 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Over 46 Years 
of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks is at Your Disposal. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


Established 1889 





RED DOT No. 35 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 





AIR-O-LIZERS for 


nT SCHOOLROOM AIR-CONDITIONING 


The Trane Air-o-Lizer and its companion Unit, the 
Air-o-Vector bring new high standards of perfor- 
mance to schoolroom ventilation and heating. 


There are sixty Branch Offices with a trained personnel to —_ you select 
the TRANE Units best suited for your needs. Complete catalog and spe- 
cification data will be mailed on request. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





Also Bronzalun: 
Alumalun and Nicalun 


Anti-Slip Treads 





PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 


A hard metal matrix into which is cast an abra- 
sive next in hardness to the diamond assures 
durability and anti-slip efficiency. 


ALL ARE FIREPROOF 









Originators and developers of Abrasive metals for 
SAFE WALKWAYS 
Specify Feralun and Be Sure 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


A 





Flat Steel springs 
® (resting on desk) force 


WINS THE APPROVAL of school author- well into air tight contact 
oe everywhere for a vy 4 = = costs with lid. 

ess. It “stays put” and cannot be damaged eas- 

ily. It has no equal for durability. Ink spilling B. egy ee BR en 
and “tinkering” is practically eliminated at desks Reund hetten—Pesll ene- 
fitted with U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and air- os ot on Gah P 

tight construction also stops the trouble of ink , 
drying. Teachers recommend it because of its Cc Heavy Black Japanned 
noiseless operation. © Steel Frame. 

EASY TO INSTALL —The ease with which The lid slides shut—making 
U. S. Inkwells are installed in any type of school well air — Three screws 
desk make them the outstanding favorite for re- — wel + the desk. 
placement purposes. Anyone capable of handling a _ t penholders in the 
screw driver can put in U. ¢ Inkwells without steel frame increase conven- 
trouble. ience and strength. 


Free Sample Sent to School Executives 


U. S. INK WELL CO, ®.x.i.%... 











Universal Fold -A-Way Gymnasium Stands 


Provide comfortable, roomy seat- FOLD-A-WAY Gymnasium stands 
ing that may be folded away in less ™ake available many additional 
square feet of floor space for physi- 
cal education classes, practice ses- 
sions and other activities. 


depth and considerably less height 
than similar stands. 


Send for Catalogue 35F 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illineis 


MAUMEE LADEN 


ITUSVILLE 


SERIES RC” RIVETED 
LOW PRESSURE 


FIREBOX BOILERS 


Here is a sturdy low pressure 


SOUT EO UTE ETE 


unit for burring coal—may be 
adapted for Oil or Gas. Con- 
tact your nearest Titusville 
office or write direct. Ask for 
descriptive bulletin 9090--ASJ. 


fF 


The Titusville Iron Works Company 
Division of Struthers Wells -Titusville Coon 
Titusville, Pa. 
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School Architects Directory 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 








JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Mosgecne. 
Chicago, Illinois Mic 


igan 








CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
« “°° Architect 
Haft and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
re irector, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 
New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania. 
N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
| 


2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


laneous science laboratories, chemistry and biology 
laboratories, sewing rooms, music, social, rest, 
teachers’ workrooms, conference, administration, 
stage dressing rooms, drawing and art rooms, 
gymnasiums. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 








408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 

















MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











PERKINS & WILL 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 














Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 


2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


Specialize in Educational Buildings 








STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 





101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 








WELLS, HUDSON & 
GRANGER 


ARCHITECTS 


Hanover—New Hampshire 











Burned Tile and Terrazzo: Toilet rooms, wash- 
rooms, slop-sink closets, locker and shower rooms, 
corridors, entrance foyers, entrance vestibules, 
cafeterias, kitchen and service, domestic science, 
chemistry and biology laboratories, conservatory, 
storerooms, fan and engine rooms. 


Composition (Magnesite): Auditorium, cor- 
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ridors, entrance foyers, cafeterias, kitchen and 
service rooms, domestic science. 

Wood: Classrooms, miscellaneous science lab- 
oratories, chemistry and biology laboratories, sew- 
ing, music, social, rest, teachers’ workrooms, gym- 
nasiums, storerooms, conference, administration, 
auditorium stage, stage dressing rooms, drawing 
and arts rooms, general shops. 

Cement: Auditorium, storerooms, projection 
booth, auto shop, boiler room, coal vaults, fan and 
engine room, and general service rooms. 


THE SOCIAL-STUDIES 
CLASSROOM 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


jectors are ali useful within their limitations. In 
the Indiana State Teachers College Training 
School, provision is made for use of such projec- 
tors in the classroom, but a projection room op- 
posite the social-studies suite provides special 
facilities under ideal conditions for visual educa- 
tion. The improved type of stereoscope with spe- 
cially mounted lens, provides another means of 
visual instruction. Some type of phonograph, either 
a separate instrument in the room, or the type 
usually placed in radio distribution cabinets is 
useful. A great many periods of history can be 
illustrated with recordings of music appropriate to 
the period, and addresses or recitations connected 
with important events in history. Catalogs of the 
leading manufacturers of phonographs and record- 
ings list such material. 

It is the ambition of all good teachers of the 
social studies to create an atmosphere suggestive 
of their work and conducive to interest in it. The 
equipment and furnishing of the room has much 
to do with the creation of this atmosphere, and 
the most luxuriously fitted room would be useless 
without a skillful teacher. Well-selected pictures, 
appropriate to the subject matter of the social 
studies, decorative maps, and other similar objects 
create this atmosphere. Some persons may regard 
this atmosphere as a fad or frill of the new educa- 
tion, but it is, in reality, the means by which in- 
terest can be built up in what some students have 
regarded as dull subjects, dull because the only 
means of instruction was the textbook. Once the 
pupil becomes interested, a capable teacher should 
be able to hold the pupil’s attention, and should 
cause him to develop a lasting appreciation of these 
studies. When social science through proper equip- 
ment is made as thrilling and as full of interest- 
arousing situations as natural science, the social 
studies will reach their rightful place in the curri- 
culum. It is hoped that this discussion has con- 
tributed some few useful points to an appreciation 
by school administrators of the material needs of 
the social studies. 


AUTOMATIC LIGHTING AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 
(Concluded from Page 49) 
This may be due to better working conditions 
which produce a higher emotional tone and a 
gayer and happier mood. 

It is the intention to carry.on the experiment 
for a second year in 1935-36 using the same 
two groups in the same two rooms and two 
different teachers in the fifth grade, but putting 
Group B in the standard room and Group A in 
the experimental room. Of the 64 pupils who 
started the experiment, 62 will undoubtedly be 
enrolled to continue the experiment. No child 
who was in the group at the start was retained 
in the fourth grade, so that the groups will re- 
main practically intact. We are watching with 
greater interest the progress of the experiment 
in the second year. 


@ Los Angeles, Calif. The voters have approved a 
proposal for a bond issue of $12,392,600, to match a 
federal grant of $10,139,400, making a total of $22,532,- 
000 for school-building purposes. 

4 Kilgore, Tex. The voters have approved a bond 
issue in the amount of $110,000, which is to match a 
federal grant of $90,000 for school-building purposes. 
The money will be spent for the erect’on of a junior 
college building and a high-school gymnasium. 
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CHENILLE 
and FELT 


Letters 
Banners 


Free illustrated 
catalog 
on request. 


Write for prices. 


STILZ & BRO. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOUIS E. 


155 N. 4th 8ST. 





Write for our catalog sheets on; 


Cast Bronze Signs, Tablets, Name Pilates, 
Letters, Figures and Memorials 


We can make quotations from 
Architects’ Designs or Drawings 
THE TURNER BRASS WORKS 


Dept.A Established 1871 Sycamore, Illinois 








POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A real bargain — 50 heavy-weight V-neck white 
Bradley sweaters. Excellent condition. Sample 
sent on request. 


Prescott High School 


Prescott, Arizona 








COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


IPPINS» 






cenicSiudios 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE. 

ur work covers all departments in the educational field. 
Every special type of work receives our careful attention, 
as well as the work in the regular academic departments. 
ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING, 28 E. JACKSON 
BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Mrs 


Henry QO. Rospinson, who was a member of the 
school board of Boston, Mass., for six years, died on Novem- 
ber 30, at her home. 

@ Mr. Frank Dyar has been elected president of the school 
board at Salina, Kans. 

@ Dr. THomas H. SNowwuirte, president of the school board 
oi Braddock, Pa., died at his home on November 22, at the 
age of 44. Dr. Snowwhite was graduated from the University 


of Pittsburgh Medical School in 1913. He had been a member 
of the board since 1918, and was a member of the staff of the 
Braddock General Hospital. 


@ Mr. J. Peter Jounson has been elected as president of 
the school board of Shelton, Conn. 

@ Mr. J. C. Bercen has been elected president of the school 
board at Bridgeport, Conn 


@ The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., has reorganized, 
with the election of Mr. Marcus Aaron as president, Mr. A. 
P. REED as vice-president, and Mr. H. W. CRaMBLeT as 
secretary 








TEACHERS AGENCY 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


THE MARKET PLAC 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. East. 1855 

366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts} NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, * Ohio 


egister Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


A Superior Agency for dg ew People 





and School Reports — 


These valuable and oftentimes 
irreplaceable records are easily 
lost if not put into permanent 
bindings. We specialize in such 
work, as well as the rebinding 
of texts, library and reference 
For prices and information write our 


books. 
nearest bindery. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 


271 Park Street 
West Springfield, Mass. 
1766 E. 133rd St. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


546 S. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
2395 Peachtree Rd. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW FOLDING TABLES 


Transform your gymnasium, recreation or other room in- 
to dining room in five minutes. In successful use in Detroit 
schools for five years. Illustrated literature on request. 


Wm. E. HARTMAN & CO. 
3105 E. Grand Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 





SLATEX makes your blackbords like new at little cost. Write 
today for Free Test Sample. 
Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


GRAMMAR IN 


MINIATURE 
By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 
statement of the essential prin- 


ciples of grammar—splendid for 
review purposes for high school 


students. 20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
. Book Binding 
. School Annuals 
. Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery 104 E. Mason St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





@ Mr. C.iirrorp Basguin has been elected president of the 
county board of education at Millersburg, Ohio. 

@ Dr. Epwarp G. Stuyrter has been elected a member of 
the board of education at Pontiac, Mich., to succeed the late 
Hugh D. Montgomerie. 

@ The school board of Pottstown, Pa., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. I. Leroy JoHNson as president. Mr. F. C. 
E. Mrintuouse will be retained in the office of secretary for 
the next two years. 

@ Mr. Ira Daws has accepted the position of clerk of the 
board of education at Hawthorne, Calif. He succeeds C. E. Wil- 
banks, who resigned from the position 

@ Mr. Donatp E. Gavit has been appointed as 
manager for the board of education at Hammond, Ind. 

@ Mr. Harotp M. McConnett has been elected secretary of 
the board of education at St. Joseph, Mich. 

@ The school board of Billerica, Mass., recently held memorial 
exercises in memory of Dr. Maurice A. Buck, a member of 
the board and a town officer for more than 35 years 


business 














ZIP GOES THE INK! 


Think how often every day this as well as water and rough 
heals attacked your school floors. Here is a seal that gives 
absolute protection in a new way. 


AMERICAN PENTRA-SEAL 


This will interest you because it cuts floor maintenance costs in 
half. American Pentra-Seal penetrates— sealing the floor and 
retaining its original beauty with practically no 
upkeep costs. It is new and radically different— 
write now for full information. 
American Floor 
Surfacing Machine 
Company 
516 S. St. Clair Steet «~ 


4, Toledo, Ohio ;~ 


DU DFIELD?S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. fterty. missouri 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 

UNIVERSAL 

SCENIC STUDIO, 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
PET WASHING 


HILD EQUIPMENT 


@ and SUPPLIES... 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 1313 W. Randolph St. Chicago,Jil. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FLOOR aaa CAR- 





MATS make ag 


WRESTLING 


gyi 
BOXING TUMBLING 


Manufacturers of fine mats for a quarter of a century. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & CO. 


4221 North 16th Sc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Est. 1911 


FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


BECK: STUDIOS fee 


rarrerrmrrion Equipment 


| DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Complete 





@ Mr. E. A. Epwarps, of Selby, S. Dak., has been elected 

superintendent of schools at Gann Valley, to succeed J. D. Hall. 
@ Mr G. E. Watson, formerly of Waupaca, Wis., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools at Marinette. 

@ Supt. Joserpu C. Sweeney, of Pascoag, R. I., was the 
guest of honor at a banquet in the high-school auditorium, given 
by the Burrilville teachers’ association. 

@ Mr. Ortver R. Hartzert entered upon his sixteenth year 
of service in the public schools of San Rafael, Calif., on July 1, 
1935. Mr. Edwin A. Wells, principal of the San Rafael High 
School, works under the administration of Superintendent Hartzell. 

@ Mr. Wave F. Bracksurn has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Monessen, Pa. He succeeds Samuel Fausold, who 
has resigned. 

@ Mr. Crype A. Erwin is a candidate on the Democratic 
ticket for reappointment to the position of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of North Carolina. Mr. Erwin, who will 
complete his first term in the office on June 1, was chairman 
of the state textbook commission previous to his appointment as 
state superintendent. 


the Mecetin 


A Prohibition Lesson 

A teacher was trying to drive home the evil effects 
of alcohol. As an object lesson, she obtained a number 
of earth worms and a wide-mouthed bottle contain- 
ing alcohol. After explaining the deadly results of 
alcohol, she dropped a wriggling worm into the bottle, 
and called upon Johnny to explain his understanding 
of the experiment. 

Johnny beamed as he said: “Teacher, it means if I 
drink alcohol, I won’t have worms.” 


And There’s Teacher 

The teacher was endeavoring to push the sale of the 
class photograph. 

“Now, children,” she said, “just imagine how you 
will enjoy looking at th:s photograph when you grow 
up. As you look at it you will say to yourself: ‘Here’s 
Mary, she’s a nurse; and there’s Willie, he’s a barber; 
and ae, ” 

Just then a pert little girl of vivid imagination 
blurted out: “And there’s teacher, she’s dead.” 


Affictions 

The visitor to the school found one little boy stand- 
ing alone in the corridor. 

“And what are you doing out here?” he asked. 

“Because of palpitation and insomnia,” was the 
response. 

“But surely, you’re not suffering from these two?” 
the visitor gasped. 

“Yes, sir, I could not spell them!” 


Gob Humor 
Instructor (to recruit sitting near another who has 
gone to sleep during lecture): Wake him up. 
Recruit: Wake him up yourself. You put him to 
sleep. — U. S. S: West Va., Mountaineer. 


From Experience 
The teacher had been trying to make clear the fact 
that the ether pervades all space. Finally she asked: 
“What ‘s it that is everywhere, that cannot be shut 
out by wal's or doors?” 
“TIT know, teacher,” said Johnny, who had been out 
on a farm during the summer, “the smell of a skunk.” 


Where the Leaves Are! 
A teacher was explaining to a little girl how the 
trees develop their foliage in the springt:me. 
“Oh, yes,” said the little girl, “I know now. They 
keep their summer clothés in their trunk.” 


Safety First 
Teacher: Johnny, why does Missouri stand at the 
head of mule raising in the United States? 
Johnny: Because the other end is too dangerous. 


Economical Insect 
Teacher: What insect requires the least nourishment ? 
Peter: The mouth, for it eats holes. 


Ho for the Navy 
Teacher: Johnny, what is meant by a floating pop- 
ulation ? 
Johnny: A lot of guys enlisted in the navy.— U. S. 
S. California Cub. 


“Hullo, my little man, all over spots on the day 
you were returning to school, eh?” 

“Yes, Doctor. Isn’t nature 
London. 


wonderful ?” — Punch, 
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Personal New “oft 
fF uperintendentse 


DEATH OF DR. CHARLES M. JORDAN 


Dr. Charles M. Jordan, who was for more than forty years 
connected with the public schools of Minneapolis, Minn., died 
on November 30, at the home of his daughter in Birmingham, 
Ala. He was 84 years old. 

Dr. Jordan was born in Bangor, Maine, and was graduated 
from Taft’s College. His first educational work was at the Uni- 
versity in Minneapolis. From there he went to Winthrop School, 
and later became principal of the Adams School in Minneapolis. 

Appointed superintendent of schools of Minneapolis in 1892, 
Dr. Jordan held the position for 22 years, and was largely 
responsible for the formation and development of the city school 
system. In February, 1914, he relinquished the superintendency 
and became superintendent-emeritus, a position which he held 
until his retirement in September, 1933. 

Dr. Jordan moved to Birmingham a year ago, to make his 
home with his daughter. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. CrLype PARKER resigned from the superintendency of 
the public-school system of Huntingburg, Ind., on January 1, in 
order to accept an appointment as Indiana agent for Longmans, 
Green & Company, educational publishers of New York City. 
In his new work, Mr. Parker will deal almost entirely with 
superintendents of the State of Indiana and also with officials 
of the state education department. Mr. Parker went to Hunt- 
ingburg in 1931 as principal of the high school, after filling 
a principalship at Dugger. He served as high-school principal for 
two years, and was then promoted to the superintendency. Dur- 
ing the past two years he had been active in educational work 
in the state. He was a member of the state committee engaged 
in revising the state course of study and had served as vice- 
president of the state teachers’ association. Mr. Parker holds an 
A.B. degree from Franklin College and an A.M. degree from 
the Indiana Teachers’ College. 

@ Mr. Joun M. Tosin, master of the Haggerty School, at 
Cambridge, Mass., was recently declared elected to the position 
of assistant superintendent of schools, following a meeting of 
the board of education. The appointment was made after many 
arguments and over the protests of Mayor Russell, who an- 
nounced that he would seek a ruling from the city solicitor on 
the election, and that he would refuse to sign school payrolls 
if the name of Mr. Tobin appeared on them as assistant super- 
intendent. 

@ Mr. G. G. RICKER, superintendent of schools at Vandalia, 
Ill., has been elected president of the Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Illinois. 
@ Mr. 
County, 


W. J. ANpreEws, superintendent of schools of Stevens 
Ga., has been elected president of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Superintendents. 

@ Mr. Atton R. ANDERSON, formerly a high-school substitute 
teacher in Worcester, Mass., has been appointed executive secre- 
tary to Supt. Walter S. Young. 

@ Mr. Wittiam M. Denison has resigned as deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, after 24 years 
of service as a staff member of the department of public in- 
struction. Mr. Denison became a deputy in 1923, and was 
appointed first deputy superintendent in 1933, and as director 
of the bureau of professional licensing had rendered thousands 
of interpretations. 

@ Supt. L. M. Lott, of Bridgeton, N. J., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. F. H. Passencer, of Middleton, Mich., has taken 
up his duties as superintendent of schools at Ithaca, Mich. 

@ Mr. Joun R. Emens, formerly assistant high-school prin- 
cipal at Jackson, Mich., has been appointed as director of 
teacher training and certification for the state department of 
public instruction at Lansing. 

@ Three new members have been added to the supervisory 
staff of the public schools of Omaha, Nebr. Mr. A. J. Foy 
Cross has been appointed director of instruction. Miss Carrie 
NIEDERMEYER and Miss ExizABetH RAINEY have been appointed 
supervisors for the kindergarten and grades one, two, and three, 
respectively. 

@ Mr. Morcan L. Morris, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Belle Plaine. 

@ Schoolmen in the State of Illinois are promoting the candi- 
dacy of Dr. Witt1amM J. Bocan, of Chicago, for the office of 
president of the Department of Superintendence during the 
year 1936. The nomination of a president will take place 
during the national convention in St. Louis, in February. 

@ Mr. Viertinc Kersey, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California, was recently re-elected president of the 
National Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education, at the annual meeting of the society in Wash- 
ington. Other officers elected were Mr. Srmpney B. HAtt, State 
Superintendent of Virginia, vice-president, and Francis L. 
Battery, State Commissioner of Vermont, secretary. 

The council adopted a resolution, affirming its belief in the 
policy that all educational problems started by the Federal 
Government be cleared through the U. S. Office of Education 
and the departments of education in the several states. Formal 
action was also taken,.asking the government to make provision 
for the education of children on federal projects whenever there 
are sufficient numbers of children to justify a school. It was 
urged that all educational activities sponsored by the govern- 
ment be brought together and co-ordinated into one department 
by the government, the name of which should carry the term 
“education” in the title. The services of the society were p'edged 
to the President in the formulation and extension of policies 
pertaining to education in the several states. 

@ Supt. Frank B. Youncer, of Menasha, Wis., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Dr. Paut L. Cressman, of Springtown, Pa., has been 
appointed as director of the Bureau of Instruction in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Cressman, who succeeds 
Wirt1am H. Bristow, has had ten years’ experience as a 
member of the department’s staff. He was formerly assistant 
director of the Bureau of Vocational Education and became 
supervisor of industrial and continuation school education 
in 1933. 
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FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF STEAM HEATING 
SYSTEM 


Many heating systems, because of faulty 
condensate drainage, are not delivering the 
heat they should normally produce. Steam 
circulates slowly and heats the building 
unevenly—making it necessary to main- 
tain excessively high steam pressures, 
which in turn waste fuel. 


The installation of a vacuum or condensa- 
tion pump will insure prompt return of 
condenstate to the boiler and by thus im- 
proving steam circulation will bring great- 
er comfort at smaller fuel expense. 


Hoffman-Economy Pumps have many fea- 
tures which recommend them to the ex- 
perienced heating engineer and builder. 
The vacuum-type pump, for example, will 
handle extremely hot condensate—a com- 
mon enough condition which ordinarily 
causes pumping trouble. Close clearances 
in the pump are avoided, which means that 
wear will not cause the pump to lose its 
vacuum-producing ability. Operation is 
noiseless—an important factor in the s2lec- 
tion of a pump for school use. 


If you are planning a new building or con- 
sidering modernization of your old heating 
system, it will be worth your while to get 
the facts on Hoffman-Economy Pumps. 
Write today for full information. 


HOFFMAN 


SPECIALTY Co., Inc. 


Dept. AS1, Waterbury, Conn. 
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A finger’s touch 


) Room-by-Room Temperature Control 
‘irene “wars ~=Protects Health, Comfort... Saves Fuel 


condition 


Every side of a building presents a heating problem of its own. Cold wind on one face, bright sun on another . . . unless your 
heating system can compensate for these influences on the need for heat, it can’t provide the uniform temperature so essential 
to school room health and comfort. 


Hoffman Controlled Heat offers a positive compensating control .. . in every room temperature 
can be adjusted to meet each varying weather condition. A finger’s touch on the Radiator 


HOFFMAN- Modulating Valve regulates heat output to the exact degree desired. 


TALLMADGE ; 7 ; 
Thus the heating of rooms on the leeward or sunny side of the building can be restricted, while 
Goned- Ge) rooms exposed to cold winds can be given a normal amount of heat. Obviously, here is a saving 
CONTROLLED HEAT . 


in fuel. 

Here is an ultra-modern, 

zoned system which offers 

the same compensation = ° _ 

for weather variation as Hoffman Controlled Heat is a vapor-vacuum system, conceded by competent authorit es to be 
found in Hoffman Con- i - , . e . 
trolled Heat, but which the ideal form of heat—flexible, conservative of fuel, and not dependent upon complicated 
is controlled from a cen- . . ° 1 . . 

tral control board or by devices. The necessary equipment is adaptab'e to any type of steam boiler, whether oil, gas or 
automatic thermostatic 


equipment. Write for coal fired. For complete information, write to the Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. 
information . ‘ 
AS-1, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN Controlled HEAT 


Pumps, sold everywhere by leading Wholesalers of Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Made by the makers of Hoffman Venting Valves, Supply Valves, Traps and Hoffman-Economy 
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DIRECTORY of EQUIPMENT and 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Celotex Co., The 
Wood Conversion Company 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

AIR CONDITIONING 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Trane Company 

ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects Directory, page 78) 

ART MATERIALS 
American Crayon Co., The 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Co. 

Deskor Chair Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Peabody Seating Company, The 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Western Electric Company 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co. 

BLACKBOARD FINISH 
Carbon Solvents Laboratories 

BLACKBOARDS—MANU FACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 

BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 

BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 

BOILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. 

Titusville Iron Works Co., The 

BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH BOARD 
Binders Board Manufacturers’ Association 

BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratgries 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BUILDING MATERIAL 
Wood Conversion Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Weber Costello Co. 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

CAPS and GOWNS 
Willsie Co., Paul A. 

CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Co. 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Deskor Chair Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfz. Co. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

CHALE 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co. 

CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Co. 

CLAY-MODELING 
American Crayon Co., The 

CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Finnel] System, Inc. 

Ford Company, The J. B. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Ho!tzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Stromberg Electric Co. 

CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Co. 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 

DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
Hillyard Chemica! Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 


DISINFECTANTS 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical a 
Vestal Chemical Compan 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co, 

DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 

DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Co., W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Dick Co., A. B 
Ditto, Inc. 

EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 

ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 

EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 

FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 

FILMS 
Films, Inc. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Mfg. Corp. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

FLOOR FINISHES 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Norton Company 

FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

FLOOR WAX 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Peabody Seating Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 

FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Co. 

Deskor Chair Corp. 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peabody Seating Company, The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Co. 

GRANDSTANDS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Petersen & Co. 

GYMNASTUM FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 

HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Crane Company 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Trane Co. 


HEAT REGULATOR 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
INSULATION (HEAT) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Celotex Co., The 
Wood Conversion Company 
JANITOR’S SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Ford Company, J. B. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Kewaunee Mfg. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, F. H 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 


LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 

Ford Company, The J. B. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
LINOLEUM 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID SOAP 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 

Dudley Lock Corporation 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Master Lock Co., The 

National Lock Co. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
LOCKERS 

All-Steel-Equipment Co., Inc. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
MAPS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Co. 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

Ampro Corp. 

Holmes Projector Co. 
PARTITIONS—TOILET 

Fiat Metal Mfg. Company 
PASTE 

American Crayon Co., The 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENS 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 

Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co. 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company, W. W. 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Crane Company 

Duriron Company, Inc., The 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Sloan Valve Co. 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
POINTERS 

Weber Costello Co. 
POLISHING & WAXING EQUIPMENT 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Newcastle Products, Inc. 

Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Newcastle Products, Inc. 
PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT 

American Type Founders Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Company 
PROJECTION MACHINES 

Ampro Corp. 

Bell & Howell 

Holmes Projector Co. 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
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SUPPLIES 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Western Electric Company 


PUBLISHERS 
Allyn and Bacon 
Gregg Publishing Co. 

RADIATORS 
Crane Company 

RADIOS 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Standard Elec. Time Co., The 

SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Company, The 

SHOWERS 
Powers Regulator Company 

SHOWER CABINETS 
Fiat Metal Mfg. Company 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Ford Company, J. B. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemica] Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Celotex Co., The 
Wood Conversion Company 

SOUND PICTURES 
Holmes Projector Company 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Beck Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Co. 

Universal Scenic Studio 

STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 

STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc 

STEEL CABINETS 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL CHAIRS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

STEEL SHELVING 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STOKERS 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

STOOLS—STEEL 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

TABLES 
Kewaunée Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

TALKING MACHINES 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Western Electric Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Company 

TOWELS—PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Sloan Valve Co. 

VARNISHES 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 


VENTILATORS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
Nelson Co., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Trane Co. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newcastle Products, Ine. 
Prosemaco-Schoolkraft Company 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER COLORS 
American Cravon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
White Pine Sash Co. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
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@Puyer* News 


A Flooring Miracle. Thirty-five-year-old maple 
floors in the school buildings of Long Beach, Calif., 
have been salvaged and returned to use in new and 
rebuilt school buildings at a minimum of expense. 
The work, which was done by E. L. Bruce Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., reflects not only the ideal economy 
of the Bruce block floors but also the intrinsic value 
of maple flooring for school purposes. 

Since 1933, the Long Beach School District, because 
of an earthquake, has been compelled to rebuild 35 
school buildings in order to make them quakeproof. 
The northern hard-maple flooring which had been in 
use in the old buildings from 5 to 35 years and had 
been subjected to constant wear and tear, was removed 
by the usual violent methods employed in dismantling 
buildings. The old stripped flooring, after being stored 
in the open for more than six months, was finally 
shipped to the Memphis plant of the Bruce Company 
and there transformed into new blocks. Within a short 
time this maple flooring was salvaged and remanu- 
factured into approximately 400,000 square feet of 
flooring and installed in the new fireproof and quake- 
proof school buildings of the Long Beach district. The 
blocks are laid in mastic and competent authorities 
declare that the floors will outlive the buildings. 

Dodge School Busses Improved. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows one of five new Dodge mounted 
busses, operated by the school authorities of Dayton, 





THE NEW DODGE BUS IN USE _IN AN INDIANA 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Ind. This bus includes enlarged hydraulic brakes, and 
extra-sturdy rear-axle construction. The body is fitted 
with safety glass, and the seating arrangement has been 
studied to afford a maximum seating capacity. 


New Royal Steel Folding Chair. The Royal Metal 
Mig. Company, Chicago, IIl., manufacturers of steel 
folding chairs, have announced a new steel, portable 
assembly chair and a new steel folding chair. These 
new chairs have been designed on a new principle in 
school seating and incorporate features previously be- 
lieved beyond attainment. 
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Information concerning these new chairs may be 
obtained upon request, at the firm’s offices, 1136 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Issue New Historical Motion-Picture Film. The 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has issued a new historical film, entitled 
“Three Centuries of Massachusetts.” 

The new film was prepared under the direction of 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, 
an authority on history, and comprises eight reels 
depicting events, personalities, and incidents in con- 
nection with the history of Massachusetts. It is espe- 
cially adapted to elementary- and high-school use. 


New Chain-Link Fabricated Fence. The Cyclone 
Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., has issued a six-page 
technical circular, describing its 12-m fabricated chain- 
link fence for inclosing school buildings. 

The Cyclone fabricated fence has been submitted 
to the Preece corrosion test of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and is guaranteed to withstand a minimum 
of twelve 1-minute immersions. The Cyclone 12-m is 
proof against rusting because the special zinc coating 
gives complete and uniform coverage of the wire 
beneath. It is the finest and most economical fence to 
buy, because its tensile strength insures resistance against 
all stretching or breaking, and it is guaranteed to 
stay trim for years without sagging or bulging. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


New Wayne Folding Stage. The Wayne Iron 
Works, of Wayne, Pa., has announced the production 
of a new folding stage, which makes it easy to adapt 
the auditorium-gymnasium to the functioning of any 
educational program in the school. 
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The stage which is unrolled from its vertical folded 
position as easily as a curtain is drawn, is 12 ft. in 
size, and is supported by powerful counterbalance 
springs that make the folding operation easy as well 
as safe. The stage is made in sections, offering a 
variety of widths for all sorts of school purposes. 

A typical stage of this character has been installed 
in the Nether Providence School at Wallingford, Pa., 
where it has been found necessary to use the gymna- 
sium as an auditorium. The school authorities believe 
that the Wayne folding stage is of great value in 
enlarging the usefulness of the gymnasium to that of 
an additional auditorium, which is often needed in 
connection with school programs. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

In eleven states west of the Rocky Mountains, six 
new school bu Idings were put under construction, at 
a total cost of $379,064. Four projects were reported 
as approaching contracts, at an estimated cost of 
$164,611. 

During the month of November Dodge reports that 
contracts for 411 educational buildings were let. Of 
these, 337 are schools and colleges, 49 are gymnasiums, 
and 26 are libraries and laboratories, etc. 

The total construction amounts to 3,674,000 square 
feet, and the cost is $24,668,300. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
Statistics compiled by the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL 
indicate that during the month of November school 
bonds in the amount of $18,563,189 were sold. Re- 
funding bonds, short-term notes, etc., for current 


purposes in the amount of $1,060,522 were sold. 
The average pr-ce of school bonds netted purchasers 
3.23 per cent. 





THE WAYNE FOLDIN 


STAGE FOR SCHOOL GYMNASIUMS AND AUDITORIUMS 


OCCUPIES ONLY 30 INCHES OF FLOOR SPACE WHEN FOLDED BACK 
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Most Flours 
look alike.. 


Any housewife will tell you 
that one brand of flour looks 
pretty much like any other. But 
shell also tell you that the 
results she gets are vastly diff- 
erent. 
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eer eerv nly 
THERE'S JUST AS MUCH 
DIFFERENCE IN CLEANERS 


Dishwashing compounds may 
look alike but there's a great 
deal of difference in the results 
they give. The worthwhile 
results given by Wyandotte 
Cherokee Cleaner are 

Cleaner dishes 

Lower dishwashing costs 
Protection to dishwashing machines 


If you are not now enjoying the 
efficiency and economy of 
Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner 


it will pay you well to ask your 


Wrandolle Wyandotte Service Represen- 


Cherokee Cleaner tative to give you a demonstra- 


tion, at your convenience and 
without placing you under any 
obligation. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY :: Wyandotte, Michigan 
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FOR 
MODERN 
PERFORMANCE 


HE Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System 

of electric control is as modern as electricity 
itselt—and consequently provides modern perfor- 
mance for heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
control. Being entirely electric, or self contained, 
it is easily installed in both existing and new 
schools and is equally efficient for large and 
small installations. Electric control enables the 
Modutrol System to provide true modulation — 
precise positioning of dampers, valves and louvers. 
The various units comprising the Modutrol System 
are individually selected to meet the specific 
requirements of every school, making each system 
custom tailored. Electric control permits each 
individual unit to operate independently, yet in 
perfect harmony, which greatly reduces service and 
maintenance cost. The Minneapolis-Honeywell 
engineer in or near your city is available for consul- 
tation with you, your architect or your engineer, 
with no obligation. Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., 2830 4th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS For 
INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLL ID 








THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


An hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forest, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
—Goldsmith, The Traveler. 





When the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of home shores 
and ventured out from the Mediterranean even into the stormy 
Atlantic, trade and treasure were not the only lures to the far 
horizon. 


It was not the need for a new home alone which propelled the 
boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s stories of jewels and gold in 
Cathay, and search for a northwest passage were not the only 
magnets that drew the caravels to a new continent. 


More dominant than any of these material forces was the ir- 
resistible urge to discover and explore. This restless spirit of the 
human heart still spurs men on to miraculous achievements, 
sending them to regions of ice and snow, or on courageous jour- 
neys to the stratosphere, or to the boundless wastes of some untrod 
desert. 


No longer are these ventures into the unknown the privilege of 
the few. The printed page permits the stay-at-homes to share them. 


Today’s world is a world of travel, and our children can be 
prepared to make their journeys intelligently and appreciatively. 


Geography is the subject that fulfills this function, because the 
heart of geography is travel—travel so conducted and interpreted 
that provincialism fades and kinship with the world becomes 
paramount. 





Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





